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Preface 




S INCE the time of the Russian Communist Revolution 
and more so since the consolidation and the ever- 
^kjwing military strength of Russia, Communism has 
been a challenge to the established order of things. Reli¬ 
gion, ethics, economics, politics, in short the entire fabric 
of human relations and the concepts on wliich they are 
based have felt the impact of the ico nocla stic zeal of 
this revolutionary cataclysm. The direct or indirect reper¬ 
cussions of this challenge are so vast and many-sided that 
it is impossible for any thinker or reformer to ignore it. 
It is a powerful influence in the present-day world both 
for good and for evil. The truest thing said about the 
Russian Communist experiment is that most of the good 
things said about Russia are true and most of the bad 
things said about Russia are also true. The Czarist Russia 
was not a paradise of humanity. It was monaF^ic, feudal, 
medieval and tyrannical, untouched by the liberal move¬ 
ments of the West. Its religion was corrupt, its church 
was decadent, its priests were superstitious and obscuran¬ 
tist, its economy was rickety and the toleration of indi¬ 
vidual liberty was non-existent. There was very little 
literacy in the entire realm, many parts of which were 
left in utter ignorance to wallow in mental subjection. 
Those who struggled for elementary human liberties 
were frozen to death in Siberia or had to flee the country 
to live in exile. If the conditions in any country cried for 
a revolution it was Russia. Marx, the prophet of Com¬ 
munism, thought mostly of industrial exploitation of the 
wage-earning proletariat of the West and diagnosed 
mostly the ills oTlndustrial capitalism. He prophesied 
that revolution would come first in the countries indus¬ 
trially most developed. He paid no great attention to 
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the exploited peasantry which existed in all the countries 
still living in the agricultural staged History belied this 
prophecy of Marx along with many other prophecies > 
v'f ab^ the inevitability and perpetually deteriorating-^^ 
conditions of factory workers in every country. Mane 
could not have envisaged a fragment of what happened 
in the industrially most backward country of the West. 

In the Russian Revolution that shook the entire socio¬ 
economic structure of a vast realm, there was justified 
as well as unjustified violence. Fanatics of the new idea 
had to fight ruthlessly with the fanatics of the old order. 
There was added to it the unjustifiable intexvention 
Western imperialistic and capitalistic powers. Good and 
evil were hopelessly mixed. The movement did not origi¬ 
nate in any gradual evolution of liberal democracy and in 
the growing consciousness of the right of the individual 
personality to a free and unhampered development 
\Wthin the framework of law and order; therefore the 
results of reconstruction and the ideolo^ at the basis pf 
it took a turn which, however beneficial in certain mater¬ 
ial aspects, have been detrimental to the basic values of 
humanity. Humanity is not identified with economics 
or the improved standard of living of the common man, 
however necessary it may be as a foundation of a liberal 
superstructure. 

The pendulum of human collective existence has 
been swinging between liberty and order, and it has 
been always difficult to hold a balance between the two. 
Unrestricted liberty would neither create nor consolidate 
any social or political structure; a stream remains a 
stream only if it flows between the banks. On the other 
hand, too much of order penetrating the thought and 
private life of the individual, leaving him no elbow 
room for free thinking and free initiative in the moulding 
of one’s life as one thinks fit, would certainly lead to the 
deadening of the human spirit which breathes freely and 
creates only when there are no external compulsions. 
Russia has moved too much towards regimentation which 
may produce more material goods but hampers advance- 
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ment towards the good which all great idealists, spiritual¬ 
ists and religious genuses besides some great artists and 
literary men have aimed at. Russia aims only at more 
production and more reproduction for material and 
military strength. It has adopted a materialistic ideology / 
which is avow^ly atheistic shunning all idealistic philo¬ 
sophies which are suspected to lead to a spiritual view ol 
life. In Russia there is much more education now than in 
the pre-Revolution days. Literacy has mounted up by 
leaps and bounds; there are opportunities for everyone 
who is fit to receive any kind of education. But like every¬ 
thing else this education too is regimented, because this 
education is not free ideologically. From infancy onwards 
the whole population is psychologically conditioned to 
accept dialectical materialism as a substitute for religion. 
Science, art and literature must mould themselves on 
this ideology. Most of what has gone before is dubbed as 
decadent bourgeois production reflecting the exploiting 
conditions of a classified society. To start with, a minori¬ 
ty that captured power imposed its ideology by a reign of 
terror. The opponents have been liquidated in successive 
purges. Only the conformists and their progeny is left 
which is completely conditioned by systematic indoctri¬ 
nation. But within the ruling minority itself there is strug¬ 
gle for power. All totalitarianism is based on force and on 
denial of essential personal freedom; fundamental differ¬ 
ences are resolved only by violent methods. 

For lovers of human liberties all types of totalita¬ 
rianism are a serious threat. The freedom achieved by 
human beings in other systems still has its defects and 
limitations but it is a fruit of long struggles and martyr¬ 
doms suffered in the cause of freedom. A realm where 
people are not free to educate themselves as they like, 
where thoughts and emotions are controlled, where art 
and literature are not free, where the creativity of the 
human spirit is smothered, reduces all life to dead 
mechanism. The bees and the termites achieved a perfect 
type of Communism millions of years ago. With the 
human beings Nature experimented with freedom. The 
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experiment was hazardous and continues to be so, but 
that is the destiny of man which the process of evolution 
has been realising slowly and steadily. 

^ Between Islam and atheistic, totalitarian Communism 
there can be no compromise so far as the icje^ogical 
1 basis of the two is concerned. In this book I have talked 
mostly of Islam but not of the Muslim countries and 
peoples in their present state. Muslim peoples, who made 
great contributions to human civilisation and culture 
when the r^omenturo imparted by Islam was still yjt^J and - ■] 
> dynamic, have now been left behind in the race. There is 
intellectual and scientific backwardness and there is tech¬ 
nological inefficiency and lack of know-how. All of these 
countries require accelerated evolution with phases ap¬ 
proaching a revolution. But evcry^vhere the best reformers 
and profound thinkers believe that a glorious renaissance 
and reconstruction is achievable on the basis of a pure 
Islamic ideology which planned to organise a society of 
free men, where exploitation of man by man would not 
be possible, where monarchies^ould give place to demo- 
;i era tic republics, whereieudali,sm.and blood-sucking land- 
' lordism would be wiped out, where the State would 
become a Welfare State and not a Police State and where 
people would not be tyrannised for thinking freel>\Islam 
^ created a just balance^betwcen order and libertyl^here 
•v is poverty as well as e jtploitation in many Muslim coun- 
V tries and the sufferers in despair sometimes get mentally 
-N prepared to bartec their unfruitful liberties for a totalita- 
^ rian regime which would manage to give them better 
material conditions. They hear that conditions in China 
too have improved after the sweeping away of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s degenerate regime. I have not dealt in this book 
with Chinese Communism because the book was written 
three years before the Chinese Revolution. Maybe the 
Chinese are not following the Russian pattern and their 
socialistic reconstruction may in its adaptation to Chinese 
temperament and Chinese conditions evolve a new mode 
of life that is not an imitation of the Russian model. The 
Muslim countries too stand in need of socialistic reforms 
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but I am convinced that if the Muslims go back to the 
original Qur’anicudeology and take their inspiration from 
the life of the Prophet and the lives of those whose persona¬ 
lities and outlooks were moulded by his teaching and 
influence, they can create models of social and political 
behaviour that are superior to both the ideologies at pre¬ 
sent engaged in a cold war. The ideal of Islam is to create 
one world and one humanity that rises superior to castes 
and classes and the narrow nationalism of the West that 
has worked so much havnr . If Islam can make no compro¬ 
mise with ideological Communism, it would repudiate 
^vith equal force the racialism and colonialism of im¬ 
perialistic Western powers like France and would consider 
it a disgrace to associate itself with the racial Fascism 
of South Africa. The Western writers talk of the free world 
as opposed to the countries under Communist control. 
But this so-called Tree world’ is not yet free for all; 
however, it may be free for the ruling classes. Nor is the 
Muslim world at present free according to the conception 
of freedom in unsullied Islam. The book is a comparative 
study in ideologies only; let no one taunt the author 
with the bad conditions of the Muslim world at present. 
Even the Russian ideologists confess that they are not yet 
Communists—they are gradually only aiming at it; they 
have in their heads an ideal picture of a Communist 
State and Society. Similar is the case with the Muslims; 
the best of their thinkers and reformers are gradually 
aiming at the objectification of Islam in laws and institu¬ 
tions; it yet remains for them to justify the superiority 
of Islam in actual practice. 
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The Vacuum 

• ,vr 

I T WAS one of the universally accepted concepts in 
Greek philosophy that Nature abhors, a vacuurn. 
Nature is a continuum and plenum with no gaps. 
Wherever the natural forces tend to create a gap, some 
counteracting phenomena rush in to fill it. There is a 
Persian proverb that empty, uninhabited houses become 
haunted by ghosts for it is unnatural for a house to 
remain uninhabited. The principle of abhorrence of a 
vacuum works also in human life and the human soul too 
is subject to this law. An idle or empty mind is made 
proverbially the devil’s workshop. Human life can retain 
its vigour and equilibrium if it is lived in pursuance of 
an all-embracing purpose. Man is a worshipping animal; 
he is compelled to adore some thing or some being higher 
than himself; man desires to be lifted out of his narrow, 
qramping individuality. In the animistic and polytheistic 
stages of human belief man felt at home in his universe 
even when some forces around him were deemed to be 
hostile and had to be propitiated. Every event was replete 
with supernatural meaning for him. All natural phe¬ 
nomena were deified and perpetual give-and-take with 
gods made every phase of life purposeful. 

In the West the Graeco-Roman civilisation had for 
centuries created its own meaning and adaptations. The 
advent of Christianity destroyed that Weltanschauung and 
replaced it with a new outlook. The Roman Catholic 
Church inheriting the temporal organisation of the 
Roman Empire infused it with new ideals to co-ordinate 
all life; life in every aspect had to be recast in this new 
mould. The natural and the supernatural were welded 
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into one whole. It is a matter of dispute whether the new 
outlook was superior on the whole to the one that it 
destroyed and replaced. According to Professor Toynbee, 
the oldest and the most persistent view is that Christ- 
\ ianity was the destroyer of the civilisation within whose 
framework it grew up. He says, ‘That was, I suppose, 
the view of Emperor Marcus as far as he was aware of 
'the presence of Christianity in this world. It was most 
emphatically and violently the view of Emperor Julian, 
and it was also the view of the English historian 
Gibbon who recorded the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire long after the event. In the last chapter of Gib¬ 
bon’s history there is one sentence in which he sums up 
the theme of the whole work. Looking back he says, “I 
have described the triumph of barbarism and religion.” 
Gibbon has recorded this verdict after having given an 
extraordinary majestic description of the Roman Em¬ 
pire at peace.’ Gibbon evidently means that the Christ¬ 
ian way of life was inferior and it was no gain for 
humanity to have adopted it in preference to the Graeco- 
Roman civilisation. It is not our purpose in this chapter to 
pass a judgement of value by comparing the two ways of 
' life. For the purposes of our topic it is sufficient to note 
Ithat the Roman Catholic Church created a moral, in¬ 
tellectual and social unity on the basis of a definite belief 
shared by the kings, the barons, the peasants, the serfs 
and the slaves. People generally understood their rela¬ 
tion to the world in which they lived and had also a pic¬ 
ture in their mind of the life hereafter. 

1 This all-embracing unity of life was shaken by the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. Renaissance revived 
some of the values of the Graeco-Roman culture and the 
Reformation granted the individual conscience consider¬ 
able freedom in the matter of faith and action. Free, 
scientific and rationalistic development was the result 
of this liberation of the human spirit. Men began to 
think independently about the nature of existence and 
man’s place in it. Philosophy was now no more the 
handmaiden of theology. Free inquiry began to be 
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substituted for established traditional beliefs. The pendu¬ 
lum of human history has been swinging between lil^crty 
and order. Social stability and progress require an equi¬ 
librium between the two. The excess of liberty leads 
to anarchic individualism in thought and action and 
the rigidity of order hampers the enrichment and progress 
of life. Life regulated and regimented in all its details 
and the philosophy of life standardised on the basis of 
dogmatic religion had doubtless created an order and 
equilibrium, but intellectually and culturally it was also 
responsible for long centuries of darkness. But the transi¬ 
tion from order to liberty was not smooth. The Church 
fought against heresies and rising individualism fought 
for fundamental liberties. The fight was long and bitter, 
because every party was fighting for a conviction. One 
universal order was split up into many orders and the 
unity of Western civilisation was pulverised by the multi¬ 
plicity of States and nationalities jealous of their isolated 
sovereignties. It is immaterial what the ruling passion 
of an individual or a group is; so long as a firm convic¬ 
tion is there which enlists in its service the entire energies 
of persons, life is filled with a meaning and a motive. 
Convictions of whatever complexion release human 
energies; it is only scepticism which paralyses them. The 
rise of nationalism and industrialism in Europe awaken¬ 
ed immense forces and the development of scientific 
rationalism created a belief in inevitable progress. In 
the initial stages of scientific development science did 
not openly clash with religion. Copernicus dedicated his 
book on the heliocentric theory to the Pope. Descartes, 
starting with individual consciousness as the bedrock of 
all belief and laying the foundation of mathematics and 
physical science, could easily reconcile it with theism. 
Kant’s free inquiries and Critiques were also led by cir¬ 
cuitous paths to belief in God, freedom and immortality. 
Spinoza identified his Substance with God and, although 
intoxicated by an intellectual love of an impersonal 
reality, he was still considered to be a God-intoxicated 
man. Hegel’s Absolute whose fundamental attribute was 
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his dialectic, having not the remotest resemblance to the 
God of theism, could still be called by that name. For 
a long time the superstructure of belief showed no obvious 
cracks but the foundations were being gradually and 
progressively undermined. Hume had shown with the 
force of irrefutable logic that neither the matter of the 
materialists could be proved to exist as self-subsistent 
substance as Berkeley had demonstrated, nor could the 
existence of the soul be proved as an entity apart from 
the psychological processes. 

Side by side with this philosophical development 
mechanistic materialism was advancing with greatstrides 
and the French materialists had established themselves 
as leaders of scientific rationalism. When Napoleon 
asked Laplace as to why he had not mentioned God 
even once in his book on the creation of the heavenly 
bodies, he replied: ‘Sire, He was not needed*. It has been 
rightly remarked that every advance in naturalistic 
science has dragged down man from his pedestal and 
diminished his sense of dignity and importance. The pro¬ 
cess may be said to have been started by Copernicus. 
Man had considered himself to be the centre of the uni¬ 
verse. As the whole drama of creation revolved round his 
destiny, the earth that was his abode was naturally con¬ 
sidered to be the centre round which the sun and the 
other heavenly bodies performed their revolutions. 
But the heliocentric theory proved that the earth was no 
more important than any other star or planet. As the 
earth was an atom in the vast astronomical universe, 
man was an insignificant atom in a concourse of atoms. 
All conceptions of heaven and earth on which dogmatic 
theology had built its superstructure were demolished. 
When mechanistic science, in alliance with astronomy, 
was sabotaging religious belief and convincing man that 
only blind matter is the ultimate reality, another deadly 
blow to the importance of man was struck by Darwin. 
Heretofore the chief argument for theism had been the 
teleological argument, the argument from the wonder¬ 
ful adaptations in the structure of the organism. Now the 
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movements of heavenly bodies along with their creation 
were supposed to have been explained by the non- 
purposive laws of thermodynamics and Darwin brought 
an array of proofs that beauty and order in organic nature 
were not the results of divine intelligence or henehcent 
providence but the chance-products of a ruthless struggle 
for existence. 

In short, the physicists, biologists, astronomers, anthro¬ 
pologists and social scientists of various types along 
with the economists co-operated in dcpri\’ing existence of 
all purpose and draining away, step by step, all mc<inlng 
from the life of man. However, till before W'orld 
War I life in the West was still sustained by hopes and 
illusions which engendered some zest for life. Belief in 
progress and the inherent rationality oi'man still animat¬ 
ed some breasts. The Armageddon of 1914-18, how¬ 
ever, shattered all optimism. The progress of science 
proved not to have civilized man but to have placed 
formidable engines of destruction at the dispersal of 
ruthless collective egoism. The philosophers, scientists, 
even socialists of all countries and clergymen, the ser¬ 
vants of the Prince of Peace, were found on opposite 
sides of the barricades in the struggle to annihilate one 
another. In wars all moral values are inverted and the 
ordinary time-honoured distinction between good and 
evil vanishes. Cruelty and hatred are preaclied from the 
press, the platform and the pulpit; fear and anger be¬ 
come dominant emotions. The foundations of religion 
had already been sapped and now religion in action was 
found to be an ally of oppression. The contradictions 
between profession and action came to the surface. The 
clergymen in the battlefield and ev^en religious-minded 
persons like Montgomery read the Sermon on the Mount 
to the troops before heavy bombardment or bayonet 
charge by Christians against Christians. 

The war left a legacy of material as well as moral 
chaos. The war to end all wars and make the world safe 
for democracy ended in wider schemes of exploitation on 
the part of victors and feelings of frustration and revenge 
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on the part of the vanquished. In the economic and social 
dislocation that followed, the victors and the vanquished 
both found it difficult, if not impossible, to restore the 
old equilibrium. All idealism was exploded and man was 
everywhere reduced to seeking security for mere physical 
existence. People became ready to barter their cherished 
liberties, which had not availed, for minimum economic 
security. Life seemed to have no purpose left except to 
sustain itself Political liberty and economic individual¬ 
ism had been tried and found wanting. The egoistic 
hedonism popularised by the utilitarians had preached 
the doctrine that each individual could be trusted to look 
after his own interests far better than anyone else and it 
was not the business of the State to interfere in the rela¬ 
tions between individuals. Now it was found that democ¬ 
racy based on this doctrine of individual liberty had not 
secured the well-being of the common man. 

Religion had ceased to be a guiding factor in the life 
of the Western nations and its place had been taken by 
scientific rationalism and nationalism; the place vacat¬ 
ed by the gods of religion was occupied by these two 
deities. Scientific rationalism denied the universality 
or objectivity of all human values and left every man to 
find what values he could to serve his temporary interests. 
Similarly, nationalism based on laissez-faire and political 

was discovered by the Communists to be a 
deception created by capitalism. The Communists found 
the remedy of all evils in the strengthening of the pro¬ 
letariat of the world and the Fascists preached the forti¬ 
fication of exclusive racial nationalism by complete 
subordination of the individual to the State which should 
be worshipped as a super-individual deity. People had 
ceased to believe in the God of love and the progres¬ 
sive realisation of universal values. But mankind could 
not live without faith. A vacuum had been created in 
their lives which had to be filled. Man has the need 
to believe in something that would engage his entire 
personality in the pursuit of an ideal, creating a passion 
for living. Men and women in the West had been for 
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the most part left without any religion; for liicin life 
had ceased to have any meaning. The rationalistic 
development in the Western countries had made the 
return to any kind of official religion or orthodoxy im¬ 
possible; the vacuum had to be filled. Communism and 
Fascism both attempted to step in as substitutes for 
traditional religion. They sprang up as spiritual substi¬ 
tutes. Gannon F.R. Barry in Whal Had Christianity to 
summarises this view as follows; 'Before all else man is a 
worshipper. From his earliest appearance in history he 
has been building his pathetic altars, stretching forth his 
hands to the unknown God. This is persistent through 
all the mazes of his social and religious record, through 
all its perversions and unlovely forms, its ignorance, its 
cruelty and terror—man’s ineradicable quest for God, in 
Whom alone he can find rest and fulfilment. If he cannot 
find God in heaven, he must fall down before a God on 
earth, and deify some idol of his own making.* Joad re¬ 
marks that this view is borne out by the belief of a Ger¬ 
man Nazi writer that the only form in which he could 
accept Christ is in the character of ‘a true Hitler nature*. 

Man’s inherent tendency to worship some object other 
than himself had found satisfaction for some time in the 
cult of national deities set up by the Reformation which 
virtually broke up the unity of Western life into discrete 
national entities. The after-effects of the Great War, 
however, awakened the Western mind to the unreality 
and hollowness of this plurality of gods. The quest for 
unity and the search for integration demanded a new 
social and political theory which could gather up the 
broken threads of life into a single, all-embracing unity. 
This was an opportunity for the religious leaders of 
Christianity to re-establish their authority by presenting 
a satisfying and clear-cut picture of their religion, freed of 
all its accretions and distortions. If they had been able 
to produce a practicable programme of life derived from 
Christianity, Europe might have relinquished its material- 
listic attitude and started a life of renewed vigour under 
the aegis of religion and spiritualism. But this was not to 
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be. The religious leaders of Western Europe were not 
equal to their task, however anxious they might have been 
to reclaim civilised mankind from the nightmare of god¬ 
less materialism. It was, therefore, a great opportunity 
(or the forces of atheism to continue their march un¬ 
opposed. Dialectical materialism of the Communists step¬ 
ped into the vacuum created by the dethronement of 
national deities. It satisfied the basic urge towards in¬ 
tegration and unity. Instead of a multiplicity of national 
Stales each contending and fighting against the other 
for the goods of life, Communism conjured up the vision 
of one world under the rule of workers hitherto suppress¬ 
ed and downtrodden. Instead of antagonistic classes en¬ 
gaged in a cut-throat competition and perpetually at war 
with each other, it promised a society free from the con¬ 
flicts of groups and classes and united under the banner of 
a single world proletariat. Instead of multiple angles of 
vision from which life’s problems were being approached 
and tackled some from the economic, some from the 
political and some from the religious viewpoint, it provid¬ 
ed a unified outlook which could see the inter-relatedness 
of economics, politics and religion and which denied the 
claim of each separate sphere to be governed by inde¬ 
pendent laws. Dialectical materialism of the Communists 
thus integrated and unified broken harmonies. Natural¬ 
ly it attracted the soul of the Western people long dis¬ 
tracted by a multiplicity of gods in conflict. 

But its appeal had a far deeper origin. The Western 
mind had already been given a materialistic bias by the 
eighteenth-century science and rationalism. The ob¬ 
scurantism and blindness of the churches and their in¬ 
sensate opposition to scientific theories, which did not 
much affect religion, had driven the leaders of European 
enlightenment into the camp of scepticism or atheism. 
In their revulsion against a corrupt and garbled version 
of Christianity they developed a deep-rooted prejudice 
against all spiritual attitudes. European mind which was 
scientific in everything else became most unscientific 
in whatever related to religion and the world of human 
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spirit. This anti-religious and atheistic tradition deeply 
coloured all Western thought and science and its legacy 
was still active when Communism started the second 
and final phase of militant godlessness. Dialectical 
materialism of the Communists, being only a further 
instalment of the mechanical materialism sanctified by 
the eighteenth-century Europe, naturally fell on willing 
ears. The minds of men had already been prepared for 
its reception. Machiavelli and Darwin had done much 
spade work for Marx and Lenin. Dialectical materialism 
was merely the culmination of a process that began in 
the conflict of science with religion in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 
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P hilosophy has always played a large part in the 
education oi German youth in the universities. 
During the student days of Marx, Hegel was the philoso¬ 
pher most in vogue. Hegel identified knowledge with 
reality. For him the universe was not a static reality but a 
process which was the progressive unfold^ing of the Abso¬ 
lute Idea which he, in a way, regarded as God, although 
God, as so conceived, was not the personal God of theism 
or a providence to whom one could pray. Hegel’s philoso¬ 
phy was interpreted in divergent ways by many thinkers 
after him. Marx rejected the transcendentalism of Hegel 
and replaced his Absolute Idea with Eternal Nature 
conceived as matter, but he retained the basic pattern of 
the Hegelian dialectic. Marx agreed with Hegel that all 
reality unfolds itself dialectically. The motive force of all 
movement and change is the contradiction inherent in 
every phase of existence. Every position which he called . 
thesis is negated by its opposite, the antithesis, and this 
negation results in a synthesis which transcends both b) 
taking up in itself the valuable elements of the thesis 
and the antithesis. The term ‘Dialectic’ is borrowed from 
Greek philosophy. In the Platonic dialogues Socrates 
proceeded to point out the contradiction involved in the 
argument of an opponent, and truth was finally reached 
by resolving one contradiction after another. The Greek 
conception of truth was that it is self-consistent and one 
could reach it only by the gradual elimination of incon¬ 
sistencies. For Hegel, on the contrary, contradiction is 
the driving force of all thought and all Nature. All reality 
develops through contradictions. For the Greeks ultimate 
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rcalilN' was static, consisiint;' ol uiuhanging ideas or 
forms. All change had an element ol' contingencx and 
chance; all becoming was contaminated u ith non-being. 
The ideal of life is to realise the eternal idea and to 
contemplate its immutable essence. Hegel promulgated 
a completely opposite doctrine. All reality is dynamic 
and this dynamism consists ol'perpetual creation of op¬ 
posites with a constantly advancing synthesis. It is only 
through opposition that progress towards reality and 
truth is possible. But opposition alone would not create 
or preserve anything. The synthesis of opposites brings 
all process nearer to reality. No synthesis is final because 
of the defect inherent in it. This process of conflict and 
reconciliation goes on in reality as well as in thought. 

Marx accepted this pattern of Hegelian dialectic as 
absolute truth revealing the nature of all reality. A.s a 
revolutionarv, Marx was naturallv attracted to the 
dialectic because it depicted conflict and change as the 
essence of all existence. A view of ultimate realitv as 

4 

eternally changeless lends more to contemplation than to 
action. Marx said that reality is not there to contemplate 
but to change; truth is not the mirroring of any static 
reality. He thought if reality is represented in fixed and 
unchangeable terms, it provides a conx enient intellectual 
instrument for the reactionaries. 

Modern philosophy, particularly since Kant, began 
to grapple again, as it had done in the beginning of 
Greek speculation, with the problem of being and be¬ 
coming or the question of appearance and reality. 
Marxism has laid great emphasis on the doctrine that 
the philosophy of every epoch is only the reflection 
of economic and social forces which predominate in 
that epoch. But one may interpret Marxian philosophy 
also not as a revelation of the nature of things as 
they are, but a reflection or intellectual justifica¬ 
tion of the dynamism of rapidly expanding industrial 
civilisation. Nineteenth century was a period of rapid 
changes brought about by scientific and industrial deve¬ 
lopment. Conquest of Nature was proceeding apace. 
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Economic, social and political relations were assuming 
new shapes; everywhere the old order was changing, 
yielding place to new. Being was everywhere in the grip 
of becoming. Kant had made the human mind as the 
architect of the phenomenal universe and had put for¬ 
ward the nebular hypothesis to explain the formation of 
the heavenly bodies which ^vere considered by the an¬ 
cient world as eternal, unchanging deities. Darwin re¬ 
volutionised the study of Nature by his hypothesis of 
the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest 
which explained the emergence of new species wdth better 
adaptation to environment. Spencer explained all aspects 
of reality including all human institutions according to 
his concept of evolution as starting from comparative 
homogeneity to unified heterogeneity. The entire century 
was dominated by a firm belief in change and progress. 
Religious convictions were at first gready distrubed and 
felt out of joint, but gradually theism recovered its faith 
by accepting the findings of evolution as a divine mode 
of progressive creation. Spencer had predicted that 
things were moving towards unification of diversities and 
a theistic poet like Tennyson concurred by singing: 

One God who ever lives and loves 
One God, one Law, one Element 
And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 

Belief in evolution and progress was the spirit of the 
age. Hegelian dialectic was one way of conceiving pro¬ 
gress and change. Hegelian absolute was dynamic; it 
was neither matter nor mind but absolute reason; 
Nature as well as mind were its progressive phases, but 
the absolute comprised both and transcended both. 

But there was another aspect of nineteenth-century 
thought. The rapid progress in physical sciences had 
engendered the belief that all reality is material; nothing 
is real which cannot be weighed and measured. Every 
event is a necessary product of the laws of matter and 
motion. Even the mind of man is the product of a 
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complicated functioning of the atoms of the brain; the 
brain emits thought as the candle emits light. 1 he mind 
has no substantive reality. It is not even a plicnoincnon ; it 
was called an epiphenomenon, i.e. an ineficctive by-pro¬ 
duct of natural and efficient physical phenomena. Marx 
was deeply impressed by nineteenth-century materialism, 
chiefly by Ludwig Feuerbach, who had sought to show 
in his Essence of Christianity (1841) that religion reflected 
man’s physical needs. He also equated speculative 
idealistic philosophy with religion. He was dismissed 
from his university for preaching the formula: 'Dei 
Mensch ist was er isst’ (Man is what he eats). He was so 
convinced of man’s ideas and actions being products 
of his food that he ascribed the 1848 revolutions to the 
fact that the working class lived on a diet of potatoes 
instead of beans which produce more energy. Marx took 
up the idea of Feuerbach that all the products of the 
human mind, religion and ethics, art and philosophy, 
are the reflections of material conditions. The world oi 
Nature exists independently of one’s perception or think¬ 
ing, and life as well as consciousness are natural pheno¬ 
mena which arise under certain favourable conditions, 
chance-products of the conglomeration of atoms, which 
would disappear if conditions become unfavourable. In 
the Introduction to the first volume of Capital, Marx 
writes: 

My own dialectic method is not only different from the 
Hegelian, but is its direct opposite. For Hegel, the thinking process 
is the deni-urge (creator) of the real world, and the real world is 
only the outward manifestation of the Idea. With men, on the 
other hand, the Ideal is nothing else than the material world 
reflected by the human mind and translated into terms of thought. 

Marx admits that Hegel’s dialectic is the basic pattern, 
but only after it has been stripped of its mystical form. 
Marx also said that he had found Hegel standing on his 
head and he had ‘set him the right way up’. But it would 
be a misreading of Hegel to say that he had opposed 
mind to matter and considered mind as fundamental. 
Hegel had not opposed mind to matter in the way the 
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subjfciive ideulism of Berkeley and Kant had done. 
Hegel’s absolute idea is neither mind nor matter, but a 
self-existent realm of being. Groce has criticised the 
Marxists in this respect who assert that Hegel regarded 
the mind as real and matter as a reflection of mind, and 
that Marx inverted the position. 

In order to fortify himself in his materialism, Marx 
tried to prove that he took nothing from Hegel except 
his triad ol thesis, antithesis and snythesis, which he 
found to be true about the realm of material nature. 
As a matter of fact he owes much more to Hegel than he 
is prepared to acknowledge. As a consistent materialist, 
he should have thought of matter as unconscious and 
purposeless. But the matter of Marx retains the essence of 
the absolute of Hegel. Hegel’s dialectic is a guarantee of 
the progressive creation and conservation of values; the 
dynamic progress of the absolute is teleological. Matter 
as such should have neither values nor purposes, but 
Marx endows matter with purposive dialectical move¬ 
ment in which every stage of synthesis is necessarily 
higher than both the thesis and the antithesis. Marx tries 
to despiiitualise matter on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, reads into its essence the purposes that could 
onK be the property of the spirit. The material world 
follows onh physical laws which guarantee neither the 
creation nor the progressive amelioration of values. 
Material processes cannot develop teleologically because 
purpose is not an attribute of matter. The materialism 
of Marx suffers from the same contradiction as the 
evolutionary materialism ol Herbert Spencer. Spencer’s 
unconscious, blind, mechanistic matter somehow^ takes 
care to prcser\e and advance the life-values that it 
creates; so does the presumably unspiritual matter of 
Marx which advances towards a proletarian revolution 
steadily with a logic and a method which could emerge 
only from a goal-seeking spirit. 

As the dialectic of Marx, notwithstanding some 
similarities, differs from the dialectic of Hegel, so the 
materialism of Marx differs in some essentials from the 
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materialism o( his contemporaries. Materialism in the 
seventeenth century developed on mechanistic lines. 
According to this view, matter from all eternity has 
followed fixed laws. The materialism of Diderot, Hol- 
bach and Laplace was mechanistic, following the un¬ 
changeable mathematical laws of motion. I'he Marxists 
do not agree with the mechanistic view o( matter because 
it leaves no room for dc\’elopmcnt. d'he purpose of Marx 
was neither metaphysical nor epistemological. He was 
primarily a revolutionary. The purely mechanical ex¬ 
planation of the universe did not fit into his purposes. 
He wanted development and revolutionary change. He 
was not interested in a theorvof matter as such. For him 
all discussion as to the nature of matter would remain 
sterile if it did not furnish a guide to re\olutionary action. 
For him it was axiomatic that the material world is the 
fundamental reality, but all life is action and knowledge 
is not concerned with the mirroring of reality. We deal 
with matter through the medium of sensations, but 
sensations are stimuli which demand action and reaction. 
His theory of knowledge is essentially pragmatic and in¬ 
strumentalist; in this respect he is a precursor of Charles j 
Pierce and William James. He said what every prag¬ 
matist has said and elaborated after him that we only per¬ 
ceive a thing as a part of the process of acting on it. 
Marx is a voluntarist and not an intellectualist. Intel- 
lectualistic materialism leads only to agnosticism. No man 
of action can afford to suspend his judgement about the 
ultimate nature of reality, because all scepticism tends 
to paralyse action. Carew Hunt, the author of Theory 
and Practice of Communism^ sums up the Marxian view nl 
materialism as follows: 

When, therefore, a party member is giNcn instruction in 
Marxist ideology', the first thing that is impressed on him is that 
there exist, and can only exist, two possible pliilosophical positions, 
idealism and materialrsm, the attitude adopted by Engels in his 
Ludwig Feuerbach and later taken over by Lenin, who held that 
they reflect the class-division of society. He is told that there are 
many forms of idealism, but all assert that mind is primary, and 
that matter, if it has any reality at all, is secondary. Idealism 
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contf^nds that ^vc can liavc no fina' knowledge of the world of 
phenomena because such knowledge is conditioned by our sens s. 
A knowledge of ‘things in themselves’ is thus impossible. To men 
born with green or red spectacles the snow will appear green or red 
and they have no means of discovering that it is, in fact, neither. 
On the other hand, materialism insists that reality is not mind but 
matter, that the existence of matter precedes that of mind; that 
the material world, so far from existing only in our minds, possesses 
an objective existence apart from our perception of it, and that 
we can, therefore, obtain a knowledge of the world, which, though 
incomplete, like a jigsaw puzzle from which certain parts arc 
missing, contains an indestructible core of absolute truth which is 
continually growing as our knowledge increases. Dialectical mate¬ 
rialism is thus represented as the only scientific explanation of 
reality; ^vhile idealism is unscientific and is always coupled with 
religion, both having their roots in ignorance, and being by their 
very nature hostile to science, just as a witch-doctor will always 
resist a scientific explanation of disease. As the dialectic does not 
<iIlow for three-cornered fights, there can be no intermediate 
position, and agnostics who hold the problem of the ultimate 
nature of reality to be insoluble arc simply idealists who lack the 
courage of their convictions. 

Marxian Communism has a distinctive theory of being 
and a doctrine of knowledge. For it being is essentially 
non-moral and non-spiritual. Mind is a reflection of 
the interplay of physical forces and at the social level 
throughout history it has been building only its offensive 
and defensive strategy in class-struggles. Belief in gods or 
one God or providence or beliefin survival served only as 
instruments in this struggle. When the mind is relegated 
to the position of a by-product and real being belongs 
only to unconscious matter, human ideas and ideals 
along with free will cease to have any substance. All art, 
all philosophy and all religion are the superstructure or 
the war-paint of the constants in the sheer physical strug¬ 
gle for existence. Marxism repudiates not only all religion 
but all idealism of any kind; for it, entire human histor>'^ 
consists of the struggle of opposites, negations and nega¬ 
tions of negations leading ultimately to a classless society 
whose chief achievement would be maximum produc¬ 
tion of material goods and its equitable distribution. 
Man is essentially body and the summum bonum of his 
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existence and the ultimate goal at which he should 
aim is bodily welfare and physical security. No mate¬ 
rialistic creed, if it is self-consistent, can have any ethics 
at all. Ethics is a normative science and is based 
on not what is but what ought to be, and, as Kant 
said, a moral ‘ought’ or obligation would be meaning¬ 
less if somehow the human mind is not free to choose 
between alternative courses of action. Materialism and 
absolute determinism must go together and hence there 
is no point in exhorting people to act otherwise than 
they must. If any ethics can move a few paces along¬ 
side materialism it is psychological hedonism which, like 
Bentham, denies all qualitative differences between 
pleasures; intellectual, moral and aesthetic pleasures are 
equated with physical pleasures. Physical pleasures arc 
more real because they affect the body which is a more 
fundamental reality than mind. Materialism cannot con¬ 
sistently demonstrate why an individual should sacrifice 
the chances of physical security and pleasure for the sake 
of another individual or a remote entity like the nation 
or the brotherhood of man, or why physical life which 
is the only life should be jeopardised or sacrificed for 
the establishment of social justice or a classless society 
for posterity. The dialectical materialist is no more con¬ 
sistent than any other type of materialist. Mechanistic 
materialism denies the reality of mind and freedom out¬ 
right and makes all phases of life physically determined. 
Dialectical materialism introduces a new kind of deter¬ 
minism; the inevitable march of thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis. Freedom can be a characteristic of the spirit 
or the mind which is not a link in the chain of inexorable 
physical causation, but if mind is not a primary reality, 
where can freedom reside ? The Marxist revolutionaries 
are exhorted to make sacrifices for an ideal, but if the 
ideal is realising itself through a dialectical process, why 
not trust that process to achieve its goal? Sacrifice 
means either the suppression of physical desires for 
supraphysical aims or for the ultimate welfare of the 
soul. But for a consistent materialist there could be no 
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supraphysical aims and any sacrifice could be justified 
only on the basis of a hedonistic calculus which takes only 
the individual’s present and future pleasure into con¬ 
sideration. A Marxist revolutionary introduces from the 
backdoor a sense of freedom and moral obligation which 
do not logically follow from his dialectical materialism. 
Marx and Engels preached a variety of materialism at a 
time when materialism of one type or another was still 
scientifically a plausible doctrine. But now during the 
last three decades materialism is being gradually re¬ 
pudiated by some of the great scientists and philosophers 
of repute. Return to the old t>T3es of idealism may not be 
possible, but one thing is certain that materialism as a 
doctrine of being and knowledge is dead beyond any 
hope of revival. The dialectic of philosophical and scien¬ 
tific thought has already negated it. The Marxist is still 
hugging the dead body of this negation. 

Marxism claims to be scientific and intellectually 
self-consistent and it also presumes to have repudiated 
all faith in any supersensible reality. Over against its own 
presumably scientific outlook it decries all religion and 
idealism as based on unproved and unprovable dog¬ 
mas. But it forgets that the nature of ultimate reality is 
never logically or experimentally demonstrable. Every 
view of existence rests ultimatelv on faith of one kind 
or another. Materialism as well as idealism, theism as 
well as atheism, rests on faith. Existence, empirically, 
presents the human mind with a variety of experiences. 
Human experience is sometimes physical and at other 
times mental, moral or aesthetic. Man encounters order 
as well as disorder. Man experiences determinism or 
necessity but has at the same time an ineradicable in¬ 
tuition of freedom or the capacity to choose freely be¬ 
tween alternatives of action. Man is pushed by instincts 
but is also pulled by ideals. At one time mere biological 
urges work blindly and unconsciously and at another 
time life itself is gladly sacrificed, not for biological but 
for super-biological ends. It has been rightly said that 
many a saint is biologically a failure. It is merely an 
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act of faith to choose one out of many working hypo¬ 
theses and accept it provisionally as an explanation of 
the ultimate nature of existence. Existence presents love 
as well as discord and it is possible to choose one as being 
more fundamental than the other. Even mathematics 
starts with certain axioms which are accepted as a 
priori truths, which being self-evident require no proof, 
and are by their very nature unprovable. Axiomatic or 
a priori truths form the basis of every science; therefore 
it is unjustified to say that religions rest on faith and 
science rests on self-evident or demonstrable truths. 
The ultimate postulate of physical sciences is the uni¬ 
formity of causation and rigid determinism. Human 
experience is partial and fragmentary and there is no 
justification for extending partial and empirical human 
induction to every aspect of reality as the very essence of 
being in all its aspects. Still physical science sticks to this 
faith because it works and is useful in theory and practice. 
But the theist asserts that the postulates of theism work 
even better; they do not contradict the postulates of 
physical causation but supplement them by more com¬ 
prehensive ones which explain much that physical causa¬ 
tion takes no account of. 

Dialectical materialism is also a particular type of 
faith or dogma about the nature of reality and as a dogma 
has no inherent superiority over the faiths which it 
attempts to supplant. For all materialism existence is 
blind, though blind with an inexorable necessity and re¬ 
gularity; it has neither meanings nor purposes; meanings 
and purposes are imported into it by human needs and 
subjective prejudices. Mechanistic materialism recog¬ 
nised only mechanistic necessity; dialectical materialism 
has replaced it by dialectical necessity, but both types 
of necessities are non-purposive; according to both the 
universe as such has no aims and its processes have no 
prescribed goals. But human life is lived in a realm of 
nature as well as a realm of ends. If you eliminate ends 
and purposes and meanings from human existenceitwould 
be utterly paralysed both for understanding and action. 
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Even theism and many varieties of idealism would not 
contradict this tenet of Marxian epistemology that all 
ideas have a reference to action and ideas have to be 
tested in the physical realm by explaining physical pro¬ 
cesses and in the social realm as explanatory principles 
of social processes. The tree of knowledge well as the 
tree of action is to be known by its fruits. Man wants to 
understand the nature of existence in general in order 
to evaluate his own actions and to formulate his own 
ends by knowing how he stands with respect to reahty. 
Man is the centre of his own uriiverse and the proper 
study of mankind is man. Any view of existence which 
docs' not explain human life satisfactorily would be a 
hindrance instead of being a help to living. Marxism has 
attempted to draw conclusions about human exist^ce 
from its theory of being as dialectically material. The 
essential purpose of \Iarxism is neither ontological nor 
epistemological; its dominant aim is the explanation 
of human history by discovering a thread that runs 
through its entire warp and woof. What it claims to 
have discovered is the doctrine of historical materialism. 
But this theory satisfies neither theoretical nor practical 
reason and offers no explanation for man s deeper 
springs of action that have no reference to his material 
or biological needs. It may be difficult to offer satis¬ 
factory proofs about the spiritual background of the 
universe or to prov'e that human values have a divine 
origin and are rooted in eternity. Dialectical material¬ 
ism takes the lowest aspect of existence and like all 
materialism make^ an attempt to derive the higher 
from the lower. Religion or philosophical idealism, on 
the other hand, tries to explain the lower in terms of 
the higher. Dialectical materialism of Marx is a hybrid 
between Hegelian idealism and mechanistic materialism 
of the nineteenth century. It is an unprovable dogma 
and is accepted as a matter of faith by all Marxists as 
blindly and as unintelligently as any religious obscurant¬ 
ist ever did. It has not freed the human spirit byreplac¬ 
ing one dogmatism by another. 
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W E START with a brief exposition of the doctrine 
before offering any criticism. Historical material¬ 
ism is dialectical materialism applied to human 
relations \'V'ithin human society. Biologically, two things 
are vital for human existence; production and repro¬ 
duction. For Marx production is more fundamental 
than reproduction, because reproduction or population 
problem depends, to a great extent, on the production 
of essential commodities and their mode of distnbu- 
tion. Production and distribution are the ultimate 
determinants of the pattern of social life. Instruments 
of production, in the primitive stage, are labour and 
skilL The productive forces of a particular type produce 
productive relations that correspond to their patterns, 
and change automatically and concomitantly with 
the changes in the productive forces. According to 
Marx, at a very early stage in history, certain members 
of society acquired a control over the productive forces 
and a minority began to live by the labour of the 
majority. Before this exploitation began, primitive 
society was co-operative in all its soial functions, the 
private ownership of the means of production cau^d 
the Fall of Man. As it is against human nature to otter 
the fruits of one’s labour willingly to another, the 
relation of the exploited and the exploiter must be one ol 
antagonism. So, very early in human society, a struggle, 
veiled or open, started between these two classes. For 
Marx all human history is essentially a story of class- 
struggle. This struggle will continue until the 
abolished by a proletarian revolution which will nnally 
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establish a classless society. According to dialectical 
materialism, the essential thing about man is his body 
which is only matter organised, and man’s essential 
needs are physical as the essential needs of any animal 
are physical. In order to satisfy these needs he estab- 
lishes customs, makes laws and institutions, creates creeds 
and philosophies, preaches morals and teaches manners, 
and raises a superstructure of arts and sciences. The 
love of knowledge for its own sake, the practising of 
virtue as its own reward, faith, hope and charity, and 
all the paraphernalia of spirituality and idealism are 
the rationalisations or sublimations of his essential 
phy sical needs, dominated by productive forces and pro¬ 
ductive relations. He called the economic system of 
society substructure {unterbau) and religion, laws, ethics 
and other institutions of society as superstructure 
[obt’rbau). According to Marx, the close analysis of any 
element of the superstructure would reveal the influence 
of the substructure as a determining factor. Religions 
and morals are concocted by dominant classes to fortify 
their own interests; therefore all religion and ethics 
hitherto prevalent among mankind are suspect. The 
ideas of eternal truth and social justice have no place in 
reality; they were invented by the dominant classes 
to perpetuate their power. No improvement in human 
conditions has ever taken place because of the preachings 
of prophets and reformers. Unless the productive forces 
have undergone a substantial change, ideas of truth and 
Justice by themselves will either not emerge at all or if 
they do emerge in individual minds, they will fall on 
barren ground. Whenever you find in history that such 
ideas have become effective to more or less extent, 
you will always discover that a radical change in 
environment has made it possible for them to germinate 
because they were themselves the products of the environ¬ 
ment. Hegel had said something very similar about phi¬ 
losophy that it can never predict or create, but it is 
always retrospective. For Hegel, philosophy, w'hether 
applied to history or to anything else, arrived only at 
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the understanding of what the dialectic of history had 
already created. ‘Philosophy comes too late to teach the 
world what it should be. The owl of Minerva begins its 
flight when the shades of twilight have already fallen.’ 

According to Marx, the motive force of all change is 
the development of contradictions in ev'ery system. 
From the point of view of production and distribution he 
divides human history into five stages: primitive com¬ 
munal or co-operative stage, the institution of slavery, 
feudalism, capitalism, socialism. In accordance with the 
Hegelian dialectic, which Marx follows closely in this 
respect, every stage is an advance on its predecessor, 
because every negation retains the useful values of what 
it negates while arriving at a synthesis of opposites. Marx 
appraises no stage as just or unjust; he follows Hegel 
here also that whatever is is right because it is a neces¬ 
sary phase in evolution; the elimination of any single 
phase would have hindered the appearance of the next 
higher stage. The revolutionary struggle of Marx was 
directed against capitalism but the achievements of 
capitalism have never received better encomiums at the 
hands of any protagonist of capitalism than those bes¬ 
towed on it by Marx. But he believed firmly that the time 
of its negation had come and it has already outlived its 
usefulness; it is always bad to outstay one’s welcome. 
In this respect he anticipated the utterance of Tennvson 
(minus the name of God, which he would have replaced 
with dialectic), that ‘Old order changeth, yielding place 
to new and God fulfils Himself in many ways, lest one 
good custom should corrupt the world’. 

The Marxists have unduly simplified all human his¬ 
tory by finding in it only one type of efficient causation. 
Others may talk of revolutions created by ideological 
changes, the rise of Christianity, the advent of Islam, 
Renaissance or Reformation; but for the Marxists all 
these explanations are illusory. According to them, such 
explanations commit the fallacy of hysteron proteron^ 
putting the carts of ideas before the horses of productive 
relations. They have attempted to reinterpret all history 
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from this angle. An Indian Communist, M.N. Roy, 
published a brochure on Islam explaining from the 
economic point of view all that was hitherto explained 
ideologically. Paving a tribute to the intellectual genius 
of Marx, Engels said at the graveside of his great colla¬ 
borator that Marx had done for social sciences what 
Darwin had done in the field of natural science. Just as 
Darwin discovered the law of evolution in organic 
nature, so Marx discovered the law of evolution in human 
history; he discovered the simple fact, hitherto concealed 
by an overgrowth of ideology, that mankind must first of 
all eat and drink, have shelter and clothing, before it can 
pursue politics, religion, science, etc.; and therefore the 
production of the immediate material needs of subsist¬ 
ence, and consequently the degree of economic develop¬ 
ment attained by a given people or during a given period, 
form the foundation upon which State institutions, legal 
conceptions, art and even religious ideas of the people 
concerned have been evolved, and in the light of which 
these things must be explained, instead of vice versa as had 
hitherto been the case. 

Engels credited Marx with a revolutionary discovery, 
and this revolutionary discovery consists of finding that 
economic causes have always been fundamental and that 
the unfolding of human history everywhere in every 
country and in every epoch has followed the dialectical 
principle. It is difficult to credit Marx with the originality 
of the idea that economic relations play a very funda¬ 
mental role in human relations. The originality lies only 
in the undue emphasis that Marx laid on tliis factor. 
Marx is often quoted for the ‘great idea’ that man has to 
live and eat before he can create art or literature or phi¬ 
losophy. Has any sane man ever denied this ? One could 
proceed further on the same line and say that a man has to 
breathe before he can start eating anything, and therefore 
all human activity must be explained from the point of 
view of breathing. As a matter of fact, some systems of 
physical, mental and spiritual discipline promulgated 
by the ancient Indian sages concentrated great attention 
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on the process of respiration and developed it into a 
science and an art. The most fundamental thing for a 
living being is to be born and then follows breathing, 
eating and procreation. The fault of Marx does not lie 
in pointing to the importance of the means of living, or 
that man has to produce the essential commodities of life 
before he can take to mental construction or aesthetic 
creation or appreciation. Marx did not realise that human 
life is hierarchical; man is at the same time matter, 
life, mind and spirit. Every higher stage presumes and is 
based upon a particular development of the lower stage. 
There could be no life without matter, but this docs not 
prove that life essentially is matter and follows the laws of 
matter. Materialism of the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries made desperate attempts to explain life in terms 
of naturalistic mechanism, but the attempts failed utterly. 
There is a fundamental difference between life as such 
and matter as such although life has necessarily a 
material substratum without which it cannot exist. Matter 
is blindly mechanistic and life is a goal-seeking activity 
even in the amoeba. The laws of organic life arc not the 
laws of matter. In the course of evolution life develops 
mind and consciousness and this new phase develops its 
own mode of operation subject to distinctive laws. As 
life cannot exist without matter, mind cannot exist or 
work without being embodied. Religious consciousness is 
concerned with a still higher phase which works on and 
through mental processes but is a thing sui generis. To 
those who have no experience of it, it is difficult to prove 
that the spirit works according to laws that are different 
from the laws that govern psychological processes at the 
perceptual or the intellectual level. Two or more cen¬ 
turies of the development of physical sciences convinced 
man of the reality of matter as the ultimate principle of 
all existence and led to the genetic view that whatever 
has emerged chronologically later must be explained in 
terms of causes that have preceded in time. According to 
this view, if flowers grow out of mud or manure they are 
essentially mud or manure. 
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This mode of thought which was predominant in the 
nineteenth century affected Marx and Engels as well. 
Having discovered the importance of economic produc¬ 
tion and distribution and having seen that man generally 
is dominated by his physical needs they began to preach 
the doctrine that as these needs form the substratum of a 
good deal of human activity they are the essential basis 
of human life; all the rest is reflection of these needs. Re¬ 
ligion, ethics, art and literature are secondary factors not 
governed by laws of their ow n but as camp-followers of 
production and distribution of commodities. 

The main defect in the doctrine of historical material¬ 
ism lies in its belief that there is only one-way traffic 
between the economic and other cultural factors like 
philosophy and art, religion and ethics. Material needs 
act as efficient causes and the cultural superstructures are 
direct or indirect effects. The real and obviously experienc¬ 
ed fact is that although in the hierarchy of human exist¬ 
ence there are higher and lower stages or aspects, there 
is always an interaction between the higher and the 
lower. Life is more than mere matter but is affected by 
changes in matter which is organised as a body. The 
interaction of life and matter within an organism is not a 
matter of theory but a constant and incontrovertible life- 
experience. Life in the body is modified by the food that 
it assimilates. Similarly, changes in climate which are 
purely material affect life beneficially or adversely. But if 
life is influenced by matter within and without the body, 
it also changes matter both within and without. Organic 
as well as inorganic matter is metamorphosed by the 
contingencies of life. There is a similar interaction be¬ 
tween mind and life in the body. Physiological condi¬ 
tions have an indubitable effect on a person’s ideas, feel¬ 
ings, emotions and volitions. But here again there is a 
two-way traffic and interaction. Good or bad tidings 
immediately have an effect on the entire nervous and 
glandular system. It would be the denial of obvious 
facts to say that all that happens to man happens because 
of his bodily changes. Climate too affects the'lives of 
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individuals and nations in \arious ways. Raw materials 
and other commodities, manufacture and commerce, arts 
and crafts assume particular shapes directly or indirectly 
through the effects of climate; also the geographical 
position of a country determines to a great extent the 
history of that country. But it is a fact that difTercnt 
varieties of civilisauon have been created in very similar 
climates because of the presence of other factors. 

Historical materialism is the result of over-simplifica¬ 
tion of human motives and human history. It got hold of 
only a fragment of truth and tried to convince humanity 
that it was the whole truth or the fundamental truth, to 
which everv other aspect of life must be subordinated. It 
is a fact that within evcr\- human society there is always 
present a covert or overt conflict of opposing tendencies. 
Within the compass of a nation there arc professional 
groups with special interests, religious groups with 
more or less divergent views of life here or hereafter, 
clannish or racial groups with special affinities, and in a 
politically advanced nation there are a number of 
political parties. Marxism simplifies the whole human 
situation by declaring that only two human classes exist, 
the exploiters and the exploited, the haves and the have- 
nots, and it is the conflict between these classes which 
creates and explains all history. Human motivation is 
not so simple. 

If we take a realistic view of history, we shall have to 
admit that different epochs and different human groups 
have been actuated by a variety of motives. Take, for 
instance, the religious motive. Religion is considered by 
the Marxists to be a reflection of economic motives and 
economic conflicts, but if we read the bloody history of 
religious conflicts, particularly in the West where during 
the religious ages even trivial differences of creeds gene¬ 
rated the most violent emotions, we notice that people 
belonging to a creed consisted of all sorts of economic 
classes, and animated by a single ruling passion staked 
their all to uphold an article of faith which had not the 
remotest connections with man’s material or economic 
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interests. Let me give a quotation from Joad {The 
Book-mark^ p. 110): 

It is estimated that competition between rival religions has 
been responsible for more wars than any other single cause, and of 
these, the most numerous and the fiercest have been waged between 
sects representing different versions of the religion of peace. Men 
have fought to maintain their right to turn to the East during the 
recital of the Apostles’ Creed and have died in thousands over the 
question of whether the words ‘and the son’ should or should not 
be inserted in the Nicene Creed. Unless, therefore, we are to sup¬ 
pose that the scope of the economic motive is to be extended to 
cover the expectation of pecuniary benefits in the next world, as 
well as in tliis one, the Marxian analysis of the causes of what are 
called religious wars breaks down. Personally, I think, it is doubtful 
whether Marx would have consented to any such extension; he did 
not believe in heaven, which he considered a bourgeois invention. 

Besides the religious conflicts, human society has suf¬ 
fered from countless dynastic wars and wars waged by 
military adventurers motivated by the instincts of glory 
and self-aggrandizement. Some of these wars changed the 
economic and cultural settings of large tracts of the earth, 
but economic changes or changes in the modes of produc¬ 
tion and distribution were not necessarily either the causes 
or the effects of these large upheavals. The fact is that all 
attempts to interpret human history through any single 
law have been unsuccessful. It is an ineradicable, intel¬ 
lectual trend to reduce the diversity of phenomena to the 
uniformity of one type of causation. A\\ science and all 
intellectual achievements are the fulfilment of this desire. 
During the centuries of scientific progress great successes 
were achieved progressively in the understanding of 
physical phenomena. Even the working of organic life 
below man was brought within the framework of certain 
uniformly operating laws. But life as it ascends higher and 
higher becomes less and less predictable not because it 
is not subject to the operation of laws but the factors 
that operate become increasingly complex and any satis¬ 
factory understanding becomes so difficult that a stark 
realist has to concede a large field of operation to what 
appears to be mere chance directing a good portion of 
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liistory into unforeseeable channels. Bertrand Russell, 
who is one of the leading scientific thinkers of modern 
times, despairs of finding any laws that govern historical 
events. Fortuitous events seem to have a decisive influ¬ 
ence. He says it was touch-and-go whether the German 
government allowed Lenin to return to Russia in 1917. 
If he had not been allowed to go to Russia it is difficult 
to believe that the Russian revolution would have taken 
the course it did. Again, if Genoa had not ceded Corsica 
to France in 1768, Napoleon, born therein the following 
vear, would have been an Italian and would have had no 
career in France. Napoleon’s birth a year or two this 
way or that way is a mere accident, but did not this acci¬ 
dent change the history of France and of Europe ? Carew 
Hunt writes in his criticism of Marxist interpretation of 
history that it cannot explain why the Christian reli¬ 
gion was independently accepted by races as different as 
the civilised Romans and the semi-barbarous Slavs and 
Irish. Nor, incidentally, does it explain why totally 
different ideologies should be held by men who share the 
same cultural background, so that the founders of Social¬ 
ism, including Marx and Engels themselves, and most 
of the leaders of the nineteenth-century labour move¬ 
ment, should have belonged to the bourgeoisie. He 
says that the relation between the economic substructure 
and superstructure resembles that between the soil of a 
field and the plants growing in it. We know that the 
plants sprang from the soil, and that if there were no 
soil there would be no plants; but we do not know who 
sowed the seeds, or where they came from, or why those 
plants grow there and no other (Carew Hunt, Theory and 
Practice of Communism^ p. 46). 

So obsessed are the Marxists about xdewing economic 
relations as the sole determinants of human history in 
every direction that they deny categorically the role of 
great men as shapers of human destiny. They assert 
that French or European history would have taken the 
same course, with or without Napoleon, or if Bonaparte 
had not sprung up from somewhere, someone else was 
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dialectically bound to do the same job. Similarly, the 
advent of Christ has, for them, either no meaning or that 
he preached the Sermon on the Mount to comfort the 
have-nots by promising heavenly bliss in the Kingdom 
of Heaven for the oppressed and the exploited and refusal 
of entry to the exploiting rich. But if religion is a dope or 
opium of the people and it was invented by the exploit¬ 
ing class as a method of ensuring the subservience of the 
exploited, how would they explain the fact that Christ 
was neither a landlord nor a slave-owner nor a capitalist ? 
He was a poor carpenter not quite sure of his daily bread. 
If they find it difficult to explain it they might try to 
seek assistance from Nietzsche who dubbed Christianity 
as a slave conspiracy and slave revolt to weaken the 
power of the exploiters by making them weak and de¬ 
generate like themselves, or having once captured power 
to turn the tables on them. As already stated, Islam too 
is explained away by the Marxists as an economic phe¬ 
nomenon. Islam caused one of the greatest revolutions 
in history. It was not the outburst of barbaric nomadic 
hordes like Changez Khan’s Tartars or Scytheans or 
Huns. It effected an all-round revolution in the lives of 
its adherents and transformed the moral and economic 
life of people in all grades of civilisation. Marxists say 
that all great revolutions emanate from fundamental 
changes in ffie modes of production and distribution. 
When Muhammad rose and cried in the name of the 
Creator of the universe and of humanity to recast their 
lives according to a superior ideology which should free 
man from the superstitious worship of gods and idols and 
to end the domination of man over man either in the 
shape of w'orship or economic exploitation or priestly 
privileges, did his world-transforming emotion originate 
in any fundamental changes in the modes of production 
or distribution in the desert of the Hejaz ? During the 
time of the Prophet, Hejaz had been living according to 
an economic pattern for millenniums. This stereotyped 
pattern was accepted by all classes or, to speak more 
correctly, by communities and tribes that lived a life of 
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primitive democracy. Who wanted the change that 
Muhammad desired to bring about? Obviously no tribe 
and no class, because Arabian society was almost a classless 
society. Among the few scattered towns and tribes of the 
desert none had any sympathy for his mission; no one 
demanded any change. When he rose to proclaim his 
creed he was thwarted, denounced and persecuted by 
the haves and the have-nots alike. Individuals of every 
mode of life, the nomad, the merchant, the tiller of the 
soil and the banker, everyone feared his creed as the 
disturber and destroyer of the time-honoured social, 
religious and economic order. When by dint ol his faith 
he began to get followers, these followers came from all 
classes; rich merchants as well as slaves were ranged on 
either side. Only an imaginary or distorted study of 
history would read into this great revolution the outcome 
of class-conflicts. It is ridiculous to assert that dialectical 
or historical materialism produced a Muhammad and the 
Prophet was the mouthpiece of economic class-conflicts. 
Arabia had remained unchanged for millenniums and 
would have continued indefini'tely in its ancient ways 
if a mail of the genius of the Prophet had not canalised 
the energies of the people into entirel’)' new channels. 
After Islam the Arabs dominated a large portion of the 
civilized world morally and culturally for centuries and 
Islam is still a living force moulding the lives of countless 
millions. If creeds are made by exploiters and for exploit¬ 
ers, and imposed by force or cunning on the exploited, 
could it be justifiably asserted by any historian that the 
Prophet belonged to the exploiting class and directly 
or indirectly served the interests of that class. 

Muhammad found a good deal of exploitation and 
economic injustice about him and tried to remedy them 
radically; but it was ideology acting on economics and 
not changes in production or modes of exchange and 
distribution creating an ideology, as a rationalization 
or justification. I think the advent of Islam, with its 
repudiation of tribal, racial or national feelings of supe¬ 
riority or inferiority, preached by a man not remotely 
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actuated by feelings of any economic class-conflict, 
stands in history as a convincing refutation of historical 
materialism. There is no doubt that ethics and religion 
have very often been used in human history to maintain 
the status quo that suited the ruling or the wealthy classes; 
Machiavcili recommended that they should be used 
as such, and Napoleon in his field library classified 
books on religion under the heading of Politics. The 
non-religious Gibbon has also pronounced his \dew of 
religion that it is necessary for the masses and useful 
for the politician. Thrasymachus in Plato’s Republic 
and in modern times Nietzsche’s attitude towards morals 
and religion have much in common with Marxism. 
It is an historical certainty that many human societies 
and States have been based on force, and morals and 
lav^s have been promulgated that served the interests 
of the ruling and exploiting classes, but to say that virtue 
and truth never have had any basis apart from economic 
causes and physical urges is an assertion belied by 
human nature and human history. The Holy Qur’an has 
put it well: ‘Good and bad are not alike though you 
may find the abundance of the bad astonishing’ (v. 100). 

To attempt to explain all human values as by¬ 
products or reflections of phy.sical needs is on a par with 
the hedonistic effort to resolve all human motivation 
to a search for pleasure. Modern psychology, taking a 
more realistic view of human nature, has completely 
repudiated hedonism in all its varieties. Now it is 
generally acknowledged that plaesure is a by-product 
of the satisfaction of human ends which are not deter¬ 
mined by the calculation of pleasure and pain. Engek 
had become aware of this extremely untenable position. 
In a letter to Joseph Bloch (21 September 1890, Corres¬ 
pondence^ pp. 475-6) he tried to wriggle out of it, but 
with what success, may be judged by the reader. He says: 

According to the materialist conception of history, the determin¬ 
ing element is ultimately the production and reproduction in real life. 
More than this neither Marx nor I have ever asserted. If, therefore, 
somebody twists this into the statement that the economic element is 
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the only determining element, lie transforms it into a meaningless, 
abstract and absurd phrase. The economic situation is tlie basis, but 
the various elements of the superstructure also exercise their influence 
upon the historical struggle and in many cases preponderate in de¬ 
termining their form. There is an interaction of all these elements, in 
which amid all the endless hosts of accidents the economic movement 
finally asserts itself as necessary. Marx and I are ourselves partly to 
blame for the fact that younger writers sometimes lay more stress on 
the economic factor than is due to it. Wc had to emphasise this main 
principle in opposition to our adversaries, who denied it, and we had 
not always the time, the place or the opportunity to allow the other 
elements involved in the interaction to come into their rights. 


Engels has here made a hesitating attempt to recon¬ 
cile the fundamental doctrine of historical materialism 
with the irrefutable criticism of its opponents. He asserts 
in one breath that ultimately production and reproduc¬ 
tion are the determining elements and then accuses the 
younger Marxists along with himself and Marx for 
having placed an undue stress on the economic factor 
alone. How could Marx and Engels deny the power of 
ideas and moral idealism over and above the economic 
factors ? They were themselves moralists in spite of 
themselves, for it was really a passion for social justice 
which actuated them to create an ideology and inculcate 
it among the workers. If the economic factors move with 
their own dialectic, where is the necessity of crying to 
the proletariat of the world to unite ? Here the causation 
of the forces seems to be inverted; the superstructure 
which is no more than a reflection is making desperate 
attempts to alter the foundational substructure. It hap¬ 
pened to Marxism what happened to their contempo¬ 
raneous hedonism, which had started as its basic 
principle that pleasure is the only motive and ought to 
be the only motive of human action, but John Stuart 
Mill acknowledges in his book on Utilitarianism that 
pleasures differ not only in quantity but also in quality, 
conceding thereby that there are values other than 
pleasure by which pleasures should be evaluated as 
higher and lower. Starting to defend hedonism, he ends 
by saying that it is better to be a man dissatisfied than 
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to be a ‘pig satisfied’. But that is the essence of all eth^s 
and spiritualitv preached and practised froin tim 
immemorial. It'is to be noted m the letter Angels 
quoted above that although he has been constrained t 
acknowledge the motivation of the cultural superstruc¬ 
ture he has not accepted the possibility of its proinulgat- 
inc^ any values other than or higher than the satisfaction 

of^material needs. The Marxists have 

truth with sufficient clarity that man does not five b) 

bread alone and his ultimate desuny is to make hirmelt 

materially and physically secure not as an 
but to make himself free for the realisatiori of certain 
intrinsic values of truth, beauty, goodness and love which 
are human as well as divine. These values are manifested 
and unfolded in the physical and the biological realms 
but their significance is cosmic. Fimte human existence 
has to be a progressive realisation of divine values. 

The total urge of life has developed a number ol 
instincts to be used as instruments. Life makes use ol 
love of power for its enrichment and the instinct of sex tor 
reproduction. Two Jewish thinkers, Marx and Freud 
fixed their gaze on two separate instincts; one ^ok hold 
of production and the other of reproduction. Consider¬ 
ing each instrument as an end in itself, one conceived 
of production and distribution of commoditi^ as the 
chief driving force of human existence and the other 
equated the life-urge with libido, which is fundamentaUy 
the sex-urge. Both of them were so taken up with the 
originality of their discoveries that each of them w^ 
convinced of having discovered a secret that would 
unravel all the unsolved mysteries of human existence. 
The pan-economism of one and the pan-sexuahsni oi 
the other were accepted as true creeds by large portions 
of humanity in the West after the gradual eclipse ot then 
traditional faiths. These creeds were proclaimed to be 
scientific while all other religions were stigmatised ^ 
dogmatic and unscientific. It would be unfair to deny the 
contributions to human knowledge that have been made 
by both. Marx has made the social scientists realise the 
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immense importance of the economic factor in human 
history and the cultural life oi man. Similarly, Freud has 
pointed out with an unprecedented acumen the ubiqui¬ 
tous working of sex even in spheres which seemed to be 
immune from it. But both of them having emphasised 
important truths spoilt the value of their contributions 
by presenting themselves as monopolists of ultimate 
reality. Marx who waged a war against all monopolies 
became himself a monopolist of truth. His followers 
tried to out-Marx Marx himself in this respect as has 
been acknowledged by Engels in the letter quoted above 
and as was evidenced by the exasperation of Marx in his 
discussion with some exuberant young followers when 
he had to exclaim: ‘Please note that 1 am Karl Marx 
and not a Marxist’. Marxists and Freudeans are now' 
suffering from different manias. For the Marxists all pre- 
Marxian literature, philosophy, art, architecture, poetry, 
morality and religion have become nothing but reflec¬ 
tions of feudal or bourgeois exploitation. Every poem 
and every picture and the life of every saint and prophet 
is to be interpreted in the light of historical materialism. 
Such attempts, very ingenious in some cases, become 
very often ridiculous in their far-fetchedness. Not only 
all philosophical systems but all scientific theories are 
sought to be related to the economic background. One 
Marx'St has maintained that Newton’s intuition about 
gravitation can be explained with reference to the econo¬ 
mics of his age. It is difficult to guess as to how he would 
do it; perhaps somewhat like this: all material bodies 
exercise a pull on all other material bodies as every 
human being is trving to draw towards himself as much 
money or commodities as he can, but ultimately the 
larger body succeeds in pulling to itself the smaller 
bodies, as the capitalist accumulating the instruments 
of production is able to make the smaller capitalist and 
the wage-earner fall to his knees. A hungry man is said 
to have been asked the sum of two plus two and he 
replied it was four loaves of bread. This is exactly what 
has happened to Marxism. All human endeavour and all 
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human aspiration are by an ingenious twist related to 
production and exchange as effects of economic causes. 
The Freudeans are stricken with a similar madness in 
their own sphere. They look at architecture from pyra¬ 
mids to Gothic cathedrals and Renaissance monuments 
to find in them embodiments of sex symbolism. They 
find in the minarets and domes direct representations 
of phallic symbols and female breasts. Some of them 
have seriously studied Euclid from this point of view. 
It would be interesting to make the followers of these 
two Jewish pseudo-prophets confront one another, one 
explaining every human phase by production and the 
other by reproduction. All this ridiculous procedure 
follows from the error of making a partial truth mas¬ 
querade as the whole truth. Life is either a harmony 
or a conflict of many instincts and there is an intricate 
permutation and combination of human motives. 
Attempts to explain kaleidoscopic human life with the 
help of one instinct or one motive and to make one 
passion the ruling passion of all individuals and all 
communities in all epochs is bound to end in failure as 
an explanation of life. Some protagonists of Marxian 
socialism have presented their view of historical material¬ 
ism in a comparatively sober form. Paul M. Sweezy 
presents it as follows: 

The first principle of historical materialism is that the way people 
think is determined by the way they live. This principle has often been 
wrongly interpreted to mean that intellectual activity plays only a 
passive role in the historical process. What it does mean is something 
quite different—that intellectual activity inlluences the course of 
history primarily through its impact on the way people live. But in¬ 
tellectual activity does not take place in a vacuum; it grows out of 
past and present experiences. Hence, though intellectual activity is a 
vital link in the chain of historical causation, it cannot be said to be an 
independent variable, as the various idealist and psychological 
schools of historical interpretation assume* The role attributed to 
intellectual activity in historical materialism has probably been the 
source of more mbunderstandings and misrepresentations than any 
other aspect of the doctrine {Socialism^ pp. 119-20). 

Further on he says that it is obviously impossible to 
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analyse society without adopting some system ol'classify¬ 
ing people into groups. Many modern historians assume 
that nationality is the most important criterion; others 
assign a similar role to religion. Historical materialism 
does not deny the relevance of these criteria to man\' 
problems but it asserts that more fundamental than 
either is the division of society into social classes (p. 121). 

If the doctrine of historical materialism is stated in 
this broad manner, a liberal thinker would agree with 
it to some extent. If it is only one way of classifying 
human groups and other ways of classifying humanity . 
and interpreting human history are also considered valid, 
there would be little occasion to reject it out of hand. 
Any student of history knows how potent religion has been 
both for good and for evil and one sees in very advanced 
societies even to-day that many a fierce conflict is no¬ 
thing but racial conflict. Note the Negro problem in the 
United States and the colour problem in South Africa. 
Religious divisions even in the modern world are still 
creating revolutions and making history irrespective of 
the class-divisions of the opponents. Nationalism in the 
form of Nazism and Fascism caused catastrophic up¬ 
heavals. It is impossible to resolve these racial, national 
and religious conflicts into class-conflicts. Human socie¬ 
ties form collective egoes on a variety of psychological 
foundations. All so-called bourgeoisie is not consUtuted 
of one class with one interest—the interests of different 
sections of the bourgeoisie conflict with one another 
—nor have the industrial workers and peasants always 
identical interests. In any developed civilisation a larger 
number of ideas and ideals, motives and interests create 
mutual stresses and strains. The historical materialist 
says that what people think depends on how they live, 
and how they live depends on how they make their 
living, but is not the reverse also true that how people 
live depends on how they make their view of hfe which 
they may have accepted from the teaching of rehgious 

teachers or moral reformers? 

The assertion of the Marxists that every event has to be 
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understood with reference to the setting in which it tak^ 
place is not only true but almost a truism; nothing origi¬ 
nates or develops in a vacuum; ideas and actions reflect 
each other and interact to a greater or lesser extent. It is 
true about the universe in which we live that it is a unity 
of multiplicity; it is a universe and not a multiverse. As 
Carlyle said, the entire universe co-operates to make a 
blade of grass grow, and Tennyson addressing the flower 
in the crannied wall is sure that if he knew it all in all he 
would know what God and man is. As human organism 
is much more complex in its unified diversities, so is a 
highly developed human society. Theshape and function 
of every organ and every cell is co-ordinated directly or 
indirectly with other organs and other cells. Wherever 
there is complex life there is constant action and inter¬ 
action. The mistake of historical materialism does not lie 
in finding interconnections between economic and non¬ 
economic factors but in making the economic factors as 
the most vital, the essential and the primary motive force 
of all human existence. If there were a dispute about 
the human body as to what is the most vital part or which 
is the most vital function, you could have a number of 
schools, each one the protagonist of some one organ or 
function as primary and fundamental and all others as 
subsidiary. The primitive man thought of life or soul as 
breath to which philology bears testimony, because in a 
number of ancient languages the same word means soul 
as well as breath. Breathing stopped for a few minutes 
puts an end to life: could not one say legitimately that 
breathing is essential and fundamental and everything 
else is secondary? Similarly, we find the ancient belief 
that life resides in the blood and the heart-beat; they 
thought that it was obvious because when the heart 
stops, life is extinguished. Is the liver less important ? Is 
there not a great truth in the answer ^ven by a person 
as to whether life is worth living that it depends on the 
liver? The stomach, the biochemical laboratory' and the 
power-house of the whole organism—does it not occupy a 
central place in the body in every respect ? A Persian poet 
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prayed lo God; ‘O Lord! make not my stomach angry 
with me, I don’t care who else becomes my cnemy’.Tcnny- 
son while walking with a friend met the famous author 

and freethinker Edward Carpenter on the way and parted 

after a light chat. The companion of rennyson remarked 
with derision that Carpenter was an atheist, to wTich 
I’ennyson rejoined jocosely that he himself could aitord 
to be an atheist if he had the stomach of Edward 
Carpenter who was hale, hearty and buxom because he 
could eat copiously and digest it properly. Tennyson was 
a theist, an idealist and a spiritualist with the touch ol 
a mystic in him but he knew very well that the coridition 
of the body reacted even on the beliefs of men. ^1 the 
same, knowing the interaction of body and mind full well 
he would not have agreed with Feuerbach that man is 
what he eats, or that faith is only a by-product of gastric 


processes. , . , 

Historical materialism picked up only material causes 

of production and exchange and tried to explain the 
working of every organ of the social organism in accord¬ 
ance with these causes. This is exactly the mistake com¬ 
mitted by the medical profession that considered human 
bodies as subject to physical causation only. Since the 
rapid development of medical psychology and psycho¬ 
somatic medicine it has been proved beyond any shadow 
of doubt that many a disease, hitherto diagnosed as 
functional or organic, was really caused by psycho¬ 
logical aberrations and conflicts screened by the sub¬ 
conscious regions of the mind; wrong menta attitudes 
and emotional upsets had disturbed the equilibrium of 
life. Could not we develop a sociopathology on the same 
lines? The historical materialist will fail to cure the 
social organism of humanity if he sticks to the prejudice 
that the ills of humanity are due only to economic causes 
or subsidiary motives emanating from economic touncia- 
tions. No materialist ever points out to distorted moral or 
spiritual attitudes as possible causes cf human misery, nc 
is shy of using ethical or psychological teyminolo^S for 
fear of falling into idealism which for him is a mortal sin. 
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Hitler banned psychoanalysis in Nazi Germany perhaps 
fearing unconsciously to be himself diagnosed as a neuro¬ 
tic, which he unmistakably was. I doubt whether they 
allow it in Soviet Russia because there too preoccupa¬ 
tion with the soul of man ought to be anathema. In this 
respect even Greeks in the time of Plato appear to have 
been much wiser. Plato was fond of the analogy between 
the individual and the State saying that the State is only 
the individual writ large. What he wrote more than three 
hundred years before Christ in his dialogue, Charmides^ 
may therefore be held as true both about the individual 
and the State. A part of the dialogue is worth quoting 
verbatim: 

I dare say that you have heardeminentphysicianssayto apatient 
who comes to them with bad eyes, that they cannot cure his eyes by 
themselves, but that if his eyes are to be cured, his head must be 
treated; and then again they say that to think of curing the head 
alone and not the rest of the body also, is the height of folly. And ar¬ 
guing in this way, they apply their methods to the whole body and try 
to treat and heal the whole and the part together. 

Did you ever observe that this is what they say ?’ 

‘Yes,* he said. 

‘And they are right and you would agree with them?’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘certainly, I should.* 

His approving answers reassured me and I began by degrees to 
regain confidence, and the vital heat returned. 

‘Such, Charmidcs,’ I said, ‘is the nature of the charm which I 
learned wlien serving with the army from one of the physicians of the 
riu acian King Zamolxis, who arc said to be so skilful that they can 
even give immortality. This Thracian told me that in these notions of 
theirs, which 1 was just now mentioning, the Greek physicians are 
quite right as far as they go; but Zamolxis, he added, our King who is 
also a god says further, that as you ought not to attempt to cure the 
eyes without the head, or the head withoutthe body,soneitherought 
you to attempt to cure the body without the soul; and this, hesaid, is 
the reason why the cure of many diseases is unknown to tlie physicians 
^f because they are ignorant of the whole, which ought to be 

studied also; for the part can never be well unless the whole is well. 
For all good or evil, whether in the body or in human nature, origi¬ 
nates, as he declared, in the soul, and overflows from thence, as if 
from the head into the eyes. And therefore if the head and the body 
arc to be well, you must begin by curing the soul; that is the first 
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thinff. And the cure, my dear youth, has to be eflcciod by the use of 
certain charms, and these cliarms arc fair ^vo^ds; and by them tem¬ 
perance is implanted in the soul, and ^vhere temperance is, there 
hcaltli is speedily imparted, not only to the head but to the tvholc 
body. And he who taupht me the cure and tlie charm at the same 
lime added a special direction: “Let no one,” hesaid, “persuade you 
to cure the Itead until he has first given you the soul to be cured by 
the charm.” For this, he said, is tlie great error of oui day in the treat¬ 
ment of the human body, that the physicians separate the soul from 
the body’ {CharmideSy Steph. 156, 157, Jowett’s traiislation). 

There is a Persian saying that a half-physician is dan¬ 
ger to life and it is better for a patient to go without a 
cure and entrust himself to the healing power of Mother 
Nature than to place himself in the hands of a half¬ 
physician or a quack. The dominant trend during the last 
two centuries in the West has been materialistic consider¬ 
ing matter to be the whole of existence and the mathe- 
matico-mechanistic approach to it to be the only feasible 
approach that produces results. Man, according to it, is 
nothing more than his body which is a highly organ¬ 
ised system of matter. This approach created what 
Sorokin, Professor of Sociology at Harvard, calls 
Sensate Civilisation. Marxism is nothing but the climax 
of this development, a vigorous and militant declaration 
of the denial of all supersensible aspects of reality. Human 
history was declared as nothing more than a play of 
material factors. This trend is a reaction against empty 
transcendentalism which relegated to oblivion the physi¬ 
cal aspects of man, and the material aspects of existence. 
Ascetic religions inculcated the nurture of the soul at the 
cost of the body and philosophical idealism gave a purely 
intellectualistic explanation of all reality. It cannot be 
denied that Marxian materialism has done some service 
in bringing man down to the earth. It has made thinkers 
and reformers realise the importance of factors that 
they had reflected, but its exaggerations and half-truths 
have become dangerous for the total welfare of man. 
The Qur’an declares man to be the lord of the earth 
with powers delegated by the Lord of the universe. He 
has to regulate life on the earth in order to be equipped 
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to be a denizen ol heaven. Earth alone ought not to 
engross the wiiolc of his life. Human history cannot be 
explained by merely biological or economic forces al¬ 
though those forces play a very important part. 



4 


Islamic Theism versus Dialectical 

Materialism 


T he Communists base their ideology on a concept of 
the nature of existence. Their ideology, as already 
stated, is initially borrowed from Hegel but considerably 
modified in its implications and applications. Hegel’s 
philosophy was based on absolutism and dynamism. His 
attempt to combine these opposites led him into strange 
artificialities and obscurities. The absolute does not and 
cannot exist in its absoluteness; it is an eternally static re¬ 
ality as an idea but it is at the same time identical with the 
dialectical process in which every step posits and negates 
itself to move on to the synthesis of opposites which again 
begins to be negated as soon as it is affected. One may say 
that the absolute idea exists only in process, as the law 
and goal of all change. Consciousness or self-conscious¬ 
ness is not its essential or eternal attribute; it attained to 
self-consciousness only when after a long process of thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis it reached the stage of Hegelian 
philosophy. Hegel’s absolute is knowledge and reality at 
the same time. He is called an idealist because he called 


his absolute the idea, but if by idealism one understands 
the priority of mind over matter the term w'ould not apply 
to Hegelianism. For Hegel mind as well as matter are 
only phases in the dialectical process which emerge at 
different stages. None of the two is fundamental or pri¬ 
mary, though one may have dialectical or chronological 
priority. Hegel saw^ that ultimate reality is the absolute 
idea, w'hich is not the idea of an absolute mind. Al¬ 
though in many wavs diametrically opposed to Plato, in 
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considering die idea as self-subsistent, Hegel reveals 
an agreement with Plato. But Plato had not been able to 
explain satisfactorily how the absolutely static is related 
to the dvnamism of existence; for him change had be¬ 
come unreal, and the relation of becoming to being re¬ 
mained an unsolved mystery. Hegel thought he had 
remedied the deficiency of Platonism by identifying the 
absolute idea with the logic of perpetual changes. 

Marx look from Hegel the logic of dynamism that 
it proceeds b\ the creation and reconciliation of opposites. 
But what is it that proceeds in this manner ? Marx picked 
up matter which was only one phase of the dialectical 
process and put it in the place of Hegel s absolute idea 
as ultimate reality. Matter, however, is a very vague 
concept which has been constantly changing its connota¬ 
tion from one thinker to another. Early Greek thought 
had as yet not distinguished matter from life and mind; 
their concept of reality was hylozoistic. Whatever ulti¬ 
mate reality was conceived to be, w'hether water, air, or 
fire, it had material, vital, mental and even inoral at¬ 
tributes. Later on, these concepts began to be idealised 
more and more. For the Pythagoreans matter was no¬ 
thing but the visible symbol of mathematics. For Plato 
and Aristotle ultimate reality is reason and matter is that 
aspect of existence w'hich is not yet rationalised and is 
hence equivalent to non-being which is mere potentiality 
or capacity to reflect being. For Democritus matter 
consisted of an infinite number of indivisible atoms which 
by their fortuitous concourse make or unmake the shape 
of things. In Neoplatonism matter became equivalent 
to darkness or infinite remoteness from the absolute 
which was likened to a source of light. Being is hierarchi¬ 
cal and graded, and matter, is the uttermost degradation 
of being which may be identified with non-being and as 
such is devoid of all ideas and values. 

From the seventeenth centur>' onwards there was a 
progressive development of the concept of matter as 
mechanism subject to the laws of thermodynamics. A 
distinction was made between mass and energy and all 
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processes in the ph\ sical universe were explaineti accord¬ 
ing to the laws go\'erning mass and energy. Lxiension 
was conceived as the chiefcharacteristic oi'mailer which 


meant the quality of occup\ing space. Newton ga\e 
inertia as its basic attribute. In recent times the concepts 


of matter that had held the ground for about two cen¬ 
turies underwent a revolutionary change. I'hc distinction 
between mass and energy has been almost abolished or, 
one might say, matter has become immaterial energy. 
The old hypotheses of conservation of matter and con¬ 
servation of energy have been given up. Matter now 
consists of both waves and particles for which a new term, 
wavicle, has been coined. Having been deprived of all 
primary and secondary qualities it has been reduced to 
mathematical relativities. 


The concept of blind but mathematical mechanism 
was prevalent in the time of Marx who w'as not interested 
either in science or in philosophy, as merely intellectual 
pursuits. He was by temperament a practical man and a 
revolutionary; as he said himself: ‘Others have been try¬ 
ing to understand the world, but the problem is how to 
change ii\ The concept of matter as blind mechanism 
subject only to the unchanging laws of mathematics had 
therefore no use for a person like Marx. What shall he 
do with mere mechanism or agnosticism of the type of 
Spencer and others making the ultimate reality of both 
matter and mind unknowable? He found the state of 
things around him socially and politically intolerable. He 
came to the conclusion that the chief cause of the de¬ 
gradation of a large part of humanity lies in the ways of 
production and distribution of the material commodities 
that man needs for his existence. Mental, moral or re¬ 


ligious attitudes are only by-products; they neither create 
nor change anything. Man’s life is lived in a material 
world which he shapes by his labours according to his 
physical needs. If mind, ideas or ideals are not primal) 
realities, what was left he could only call matter. He 
was not interested philosophically or scientifically in the 
intrinsic nature of matter. Matter, for him, represented 
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only dcmaiKls and the satisfaction of demands, or, in 
other words, stimulus and response. He thought: what 
need have I to think of existence, except as it affects me. 
What stimuli demand from us and what response we 
make for the purposes of our physical existence are the 
only basic facts with which we are concerned. As he 
wanted to bring about material changes in human 
life and found that the matter of mechanists or agnostics 
was either non-purposive or utterly blank, he was driven 
to infuse a purpose in this reality. Here the Hegelian 
dialectic came to his rescue. He wanted a change through 
conflict and Hegel told him that existence is nothing but 
change through the clash of opposites. But mere conflicts 
and clashes are of no avail, if they do not create or ad¬ 
vance values. Hegel told him that every synthesis of oppo¬ 
sites not only preserves but advances the values that were 
contained partially in the contradictor^^ terms. Life is a 
battlefield in which every victory is a step forward. 
Matter, though unconscious and unpurposive, somehow 
possesses the attribute of progressively enhancing the 
values of life. Now the matter of Hegel which was value- 
creating, value-preserving and value-enhancing was not 
the matter of his contemporary materialists nor the matter 
of any of his predecessors. The dialectical materialism of 
Marx is not the product of a free intellectual inquiry; 
he invented it as an intellectual instrument to serve 
the purpose of changes that he wished to bring about. 
He said that all philosophies are the reflections of the 
economic situations; his own philosophy is the best 
example of his thesis. He took from materialism what 
suited his purpose and then modified it to conceive matter 
pragmatically as a system of stimuli and responses or 
demands and reactions and then tacked on to it some¬ 
thing as alien as the dialectic ofHegel, merely because it 
justified change and struggle and development through 
conflict. No one should seek any intellectual consistency 
or congruity in this practical eclecticism. 
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ISLAMIC THEISM 

As all metaphysics consists ot attempts to ioiin con¬ 
cepts of the nature of existence, so too all higher religion.', 
are based on beliefs about the nature of ultimate reahi>. 
The religious approach is different from the intellectual 
approach because religious beliefs are not formed out ot 
mere ratiocination. Islam, as a theistic religion, incul¬ 
cates belief in revelation which means that it acknowledges 
SLipra-sensible and supra-raiional sources of knowledge. 
These sources of knowledge may reveal realities which 
are other than those to which the senses and reason have 
access It is beyond the scope of this book to discuss the 
nature or validity of knowledge or other dimensions of 
knowledge or being thus opened up to human conscious¬ 
ness. We will describe briefly the nature of being as it is 
revealed to a prophet who believes in God. It is one of 
the basic beliefs of Islam that God has revealed Himseli 
to a countless number of prophets and saints, and then 
experiences, though varying to some extent according 
lo ihe exigencies of times and temperaments, have been 
fundamentally the same. The Qur’an is an authentic 
record of truths as they were revealed to the Prophet 

of Islam. , ^ , 

Beliefs about ultimate reality are never completely 

demonstrable. Arguments can be pitched against argu- 
ments. Even if one takes religious beliefs as hypotheses 
or speculations about the nature of existence, it is teasible 
to compare these hypotheses with those that are the 
products of philosophical reasoning or speculation. Marx 
put forth a hypothesis about the nature oi existence which 
his followers take as reality revealing its own nature iinally 
to a gifted man. It is claimed that this hypothesis reveals 
the nature of reality as no other religion or speculation 
ever did. The theist, on the contrary, has a firm con¬ 
viction that the nature of ultimate reality which he calh 
God may not be conclusively demonstrable, but, pitched 

against other hypotheses, it is comparatively a more satis¬ 
factory explanation of the universe or human existence. 
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Like all other theistic religions, Islam too comes 
forward with a hypothesis about the nature of ultimate 
reality and man’s relations with it. For those who believe 
in Islam, this hypothesis no longer remains in the region 
of probability, but represents absolute certainty. A non- 
Muslim, however, can judge and verify it by rational 
arguments and personal or historical experience. The 
Qur’an claims no originality in respect of the theistic 
belief it puts forward. It does not offer its revelation as 
something hitherto unheard of by humanity. It repeats 
the stories of the spiritual leaders of mankind to prove the 
identity of the great truth they preached and practised. 
It says that the first being to become man was also the 
first harbinger of the revelation that the universe has a 
purpose and a spiritual source which creates and sustains 
it. At the ground of this infinite diversity and apparent 
confusion there is a fundamental unity which is con¬ 
scious, purposive, value-creating and value-preserving. 
This unity called Allah is conscious reason, a goal¬ 
setting and goal-seeking will and infinite love. The 
Qur’an says that this is the truth revealed to man 
throughout the ages to all people through the prophets. 
Man was repeatedly taught and he repeatedly forgot this 
basic truth. Abraham and Noah, Moses and Jesus—all 
taught the same truth; the fundamental attribute of 
truth is its universality; it is self-existent and immutable 
beyond time and space. In the Islamic teachings certain 
corollaries follow from the unity of God, which philoso¬ 
phically speaking is the unity of reality. Islam is basical¬ 
ly a Unitarian creed which is interpreted as a belief in 
universal harmony. If the Creator is one, his creation, 
the universe, is also one; in spite of its infinite multipli¬ 
city it is not a multiverse. There is incessant change but 
the law of all change is unchanging. The laws of exist¬ 
ence are called the ways of Allah or His invariable modes 
of action. 

(Such have been) the ways of Allah with respect to those who 
have gone before; and you shall not find any change in the ways of 
Allah (xxxiii. 62). 
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This is the fundamental Islamic trend in ihc inter¬ 
pretation of existence. In the modes of reality there is no 
arbitrariness; the universe is not governed by the vylnms 
and biases of a multiplicity of gods or the caprice oi 
natural forces. As the Qur’an says, if there were more 
gods than one, you would find clash and confusion in 

existence. 

If there had been in them any gods except Allah, they would 
have certainly been in a state of disorder (xxi. 22). 

In the workings of Nature, the possibility of blind 
chance is also ruled out. The laws may be different from 
stage to stage, from plant to animal and from animal 
to man, from matter to life and from life to mind, Init 
there is no inconsistency in the working of various laws, 
and in the infinity of Nature there are no gaps; there is 
continuity from end to end. The Qur an asserts that it 
human mind exercises the right vision^ it may survey the 
whole of existence without discovering a gap, a crack 
or a break. 

Who created the seven heavens alike; you see no incongruity m 
the creation of the Beneficent God; then look again, can you see 
any disorder? Then turn back the eye again and again; your look 
shall come back to you confused while it is fatigued (Ixvii. 4). 

Materialism is also based on the universality and uni¬ 
formity of causation but it asserts that matter works 
blindly. It works without goals and purposes, and beyond 
its unpurposive mechanism it has no meaning. It asserts 
that matter itself is a principle of unity but it is unable to 
explain how and why utter blindness and purposeless¬ 
ness can create infinite uniformity. Unity and uniformity, 
of whatever type, imply purpose and even conscious¬ 
ness. But the blindness of his matter affects the mind of 
the materialist himself who becomes blind to the con¬ 
clusions of irrefutable logic. As a matter of clear logic, 
no theory of existence can work on the basis of utter 
blindness. The materialist says that purposes are the 
creations of human mind but, according to his own 
thesis, human mind itself is the creation of another 
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entity which is puiposeless. He cannot explain how 
goal-seeking can emerge out of an existence the essential 
nature of which is devoid ol ail goals. JThe Qur an teaches 
that the entire creation is meaningful. 

And VVe did not create the heavens and the earth and what is 
between them in vain; that is the opinion of those who disbelieve 
(xxxviii. 27). 

And We did not create the heavens and the earth and what is 
between them for sport (xxi. 15, 16). 

The seven heavens declare His glory and the earth (too) and 
those who are in them; and there is not a single thing but glorifies 
Him with His Praise, but you do not understand their glorification 
(xvii. 44). 

According to the Qur’an, even matter is not meaning¬ 
less or blind. It has submitted to the will of a unitar> 
God and, ilierefore, acts in a uniform manner. The uni- 
ibnn working ol' matter is the prayer of the universe 
w hich man may not understand. If matter were utterly 
devoid of the potentialities of life, how could life emerge 
out of it or be sustained by it? So, according to the 
Qur’an, matter too is alive and purposeful in its own way; 
all physical life comes out of it and is re-absorbed by it. 
Even mind is not alien to it. Matter, life and mind de¬ 
note varieties and gradations of being and they are the 
creations and manifestations of the fundamental unity 
of the creative mind of God. Phenomenal causation is 
uniform. Predictable sequence and real effective causa¬ 
tion has its source only in the one creative mind. 
Neither life is the product of matter nor mind a mere 
by-product of life. As emerging from one fundamental 
unity of the creative force, they act and interact con¬ 
tinuously. The materialists are out to prove the unreality 
of mind and the subjectivist idealists attempt to de¬ 
monstrate that matter is nothing but a bundle of per¬ 
ceptions. The Qur’anic teaching is that all that exists 
is real. Truth negates no aspect of existence and the 
unity of truth which is a tenet of Islam requires that the 
reality of all types of existence be aflhrmed. From the 
Islamic view of the unity of existence, there necessarily 
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Ibllows a theory of knowledge. A believer in this view 
would seek to discover the relation of everything to every¬ 
thing else; the purposive unity of God would be re¬ 
flected in every atom. Emerson expressed this view 
beautifully when he said that the universe globes itself 
into a drop of dewg and Tennyson w rote that the com¬ 
plete understanding of a single flow er would explain 
what God and man are. Professor Whitehead too has 
worked out his theory of know ledge and ol being Irom 
this point of view that the mode of existence of every¬ 
thing is related to the mode of existence of everything 
else. A Muslim’s search for knowledge w'ould be alw ays 
influenced by the outlook which he derived from the 
Qur’an that God is truth, everything is created in truth 
and is hence real and there is an ultimate unity which 
is the beginning as w'ell as the end, the outer appear¬ 
ance as well as the inner reality. 

Materialism has been changing its type from the 
atomism of Democritus and the hylozoism of early Greek 
thinkers down to the immaterial materialism of modern 
philosophers of physics and the dialectical materialism 
of Marxism. Matter has been resolved first into energy 
and then into a sort of system of abstract mathematics. 
Some great scientists like Eddington and Millikan have 
returned to God through mathematics and physics. 
Millikan says that there is no foolish philosophy thari the 
sort of materialism that asserts that there is no architect 
of the universe. Materialism of the old mechanistic 
variety is already dead, but where Communism holds 
sway, we hear much of dialectical materialism or 
historical materialism. We have dealt with it already 
and the argument may not be repeated here except 
hinting at its inadequacy and inner contradictions. 
Marx started wdth the denial of God and of all 
absolute truth. If God does not exist, then only matter 
is left. Like all materialists he presumed the purpose¬ 
lessness of matter; but quite inconsistently he imported 
into his matter from the back-door the value-preserving 
absolute of Hegel and the God of theism under another 
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itarb. Wliat else is the God of theism except the creator 
eind enhancer of values ? As Hoffding has put it as a 
thesis in his philosophy of religion, religious belief at its 
highest is belief in the conservation of values. Marx put 
away God but affirmed that the dialectical process of 
otherwise blind matter continuously creates and guaran¬ 
tees the preservation and enhancement of value. But is 
this not the fulfilment of an eternal purpose? 

Let us now sec the distinctive feature of Islamic 
theism. As we have seen, the Qur*an requires us to believe 
in the purposiveness of creation and the unity of all life 
at its different levels from unconscious matter to con¬ 
scious humanity. But this is a doctrine common to all 
thcistic creeds. VVhat, then, is the distinctive contribu¬ 
tion of Islam? . • r 

As we have seen, Islam did not claim any originahtv. 

It merely amplified and made explicit what was al¬ 
ready implicit in the teachings of all great prophets. 
Further, it harmonised and gathered into a single all- 
embracing unity all partial truths and scatteied frag¬ 
ments of divine guidance, revealed in bits, and, accord¬ 
ing to the exigencies of times, to different messengers of 
God. All these messages and teachings had either been 
overlaid with distortions or were removed from their 
proper setting and viewed in their isolation. Islam com¬ 
bined them into an integrated whole and fitted each 
bit of truth in its proper setting, showing the measure 
and proportion of each to the w'hole and allotting to 
each its due weight. The love of Jesus was harmonised 
with the law of Moses and each element was shown its 
proper place and occasion. Thus the loveless law of 
Judaism and the lawless love of Christianity became 
elements in a system which emphasised both law and 
love. The Prophet of Islam and his immediate followers 
exemplified in their lives a firm discipline and law- 
abidingness with the high spirituality of Jesus Christ 
who denounced the w'orshippers of ivords and the de¬ 
votees of empty ritualism. The eternal conffict between 
the missionaries of peace and the preachers of war was 
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harmonised in Islam which is csscnualK' a religion 
of peace but condemns passivity and peacc-lo\ ingness 
when persecution, intolerance, exploitation and cruelly 
have become so glaring that ihc lives oi niilhons ol 
human beings become an intolerable burden to them. 
Islam is not afraid of violence where treedom ol con¬ 
science and freedom of expression have to be restored, 
where men and women have to be freed Irom the yoke 
of tvrannv and injustice. But it condemns unnecessary 
bloodshed, the preaching of class-hatred and resort to 
\iolence for imperialistic purposes or merely to gain 
power for oneself, or one's party and nation. 

But the most outstanding contribution ol Islamic 
theism was its view of morality and spirituality. Spiritual 
life before the advent of Islam, was regarded as some¬ 
thing totally different and even antagonistic to physical 
and material life. A spiritual man was he who suppress¬ 
ed ail his desires, lived in seclusion irom the rest ol 
humanity and gave up the pursuit oi material success. 
Islam protested against this barren spirituality and pro¬ 
claimed that moral life consists, not in blindly negating 
physical impulses and giving up ail activity designed 
io secure the means of their satisfaction, but in control¬ 
ling and regulating physical desires and materia 
means of their satisfaction in such a way that the 
rights of other human beings may not be violated A 
complaint was once brought before the Prophet of Islam 
that a certain Imam (leader of prayers) recited long 
chapters during the noon-day prayers^ The Prophet, 
it is reported, became so angry with the man against 
whom the complaint was made that his face became red 
with anger. He said that there are business men, traders, 
weak people, children and old men among the con- 
gregation for whom it is difficult to stand the strain o 
k)n| prayers. It is, therefore, advisable to offer short 
pravers when in congregation. It is further related b\ 
Bukhari that once a party of men came ^om a distant 

place to learn about the prayers of the ’ 7“^;. 

were very much surprised when they found that the 
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Prophet prayed and fasted moderately. One of them 
said that if he had his way, he would pray all the twenty- 
four hours of the day and night. Another said that, if 
he could, he would fast throughout the year. The Pro¬ 
phet overheard them and told them, ‘Look here, I am 
the Prophet of God and I fear God more than any other 
Muslim. But I fast and pray, I eat and drink, I marry 
and carry on the business of the world’. 

Again, anyone reading the Qur’an will be struck by 
the fact that it contains, besides purely spiritual teachings 
and moral lessons of a high order, a large number of 
directions about pliysical life, economic problems, sex 
relations, and questions of war and peace, etc. This 
means that, according to the Qur’an, mundane affairs 
are not excluded from the sphere of spiritual life. The 
worship of God or service of the Maker includes all 
physical, biological, social, economic and political 
activities which further the purpose of God’s creation. In 
what does the role of spirituality consist, then? Does 
spiritual or moral life stand apart from physical and 
material life ? The Qur’an says no. The role of morality 
and spirituality consists in harmonising the conflicting 
requirements of material life. Morality is the power 
which adjudicates between the competing claims of our 
physical, sexual, economic and political existence. Just 
as the individual personality is a bundle of opposite 
desires each of which claims more than its due share and 
it is our higher self which has to decide how far each 
separate desire should be accorded the means of grati¬ 
fication, similarly the moral and spiritual faculty of 
man has to decide in what proportion and measure 
economic, political and biological requirements of 
society shall be fulfilled, which of these separate factors 
should be given precedence and under what circum¬ 
stances. The total regulation of all life in such a way that 
the purposes of divine creation are fulfilled and society 
is not allowed to destroy itself by maladjustment is the 
function and role of spirituality. Moral and spiritual 
life, thus, does not stand as something apart from the 
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life of society in general; it is coterminous with that lif'. 

Islam also does not recognise any compartmentalisa- 
tion of life. According to the doctrine of Tawhid, all 
life is one; therefore no separate sphere can claim in¬ 
dependence of others. The idea that the economic life 
of man is governed by separate laws, that the political 
sphere has its own independent laws, and that every 
other department of life can stand by itself is negatived 
by Islam. All these separate spheres of life—economics, 
politics, sex, society and others—must submit to the 
overall supervision and guidance of the moral law, 
since it is the moral and spiritual vision of man that 
ultimately has to co-ordinate and harmonise the econo¬ 
mic, social, political and biological activities of societv. 
Far from being a totally separate sphere, spiritual life, 
according to Islam, pervades the entire gamut of human 
activity. This is the meaning of the Qiir’anic verse: T 
have not created the jinn and men except to serve Me’. 
All life rightly lived and harmoniously de\'cloped is ser¬ 
vice of God Who is life and light. 



5 

The Ethics of Marxism 

T he morality of individuals and groups is derived 
from many sources. It is partly derived from 
religion, partly from custom and partly from selt- 
interest.' It may sometimes be derived from an 
individual’s outlook on life which he has developed 
freely by reflections on the nature of life. Whoever grap¬ 
ples seriously and earnestly with the problems of life is 
confronted with the question of good and evil; why to 
live at all and how to live are the most vital questions. 
Has existence any end or purpose? Is life governed by a 
must or is there an ought? Is it all necessity or are we m 
some sense free to mould or modify our destiny, is 
there an absolute good or all good is relative to the bib- 
situations or feelings of an individual ? Is morality sub¬ 
jective or objective? Is it rooted in the nature of reality 
or is it a transient product of human contingencies? 
Has morality been changing from age to age and has it 
differed from nation to nation and from class to cla^ 
or are there moral intuitions and moral principles uni¬ 
versally valid for all mankind under all situations? Is 
there any end of life which may be called summum 
bonum or are the good or the ends of life also subject to 

relativity? . 

About these questions all higher religions and idealisUc 

philosophies are ranged on one side in opposition to 
materialistic or naturalistic philosophies. These con¬ 
troversies form the central theme of Socratic-Platonic 
philosophy engaged in a life-and-death struggle with the 
Sophists who denied the objectivity of truth and virtue. 
Our modern age which has again thrown all inherited 
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beliefs in the melting-pot is once more face to face witii 
this vital problem. Let us see what answer Communism 
has to offer to this vexed and difficult question. 

Morality, philosophically considered, is based on 
one’s theory of being. We have already dealt with the 
Marxist theory of being which is a materialist version 
of the Hegelian dialectic. Matter has no purpose but is 
subject to certain inviolable laws. Where there is no 
purpose there can be no ought and no obligation. T. he 
dialectical movement of matter proceeds by constant un¬ 
folding of opposites and their progressive transcendence. 
This movement is neither moral nor immoral; it is 
amoral. Whatever happens, happens because it must; 
it is meaningless either to praise or blame it. The ques¬ 
tion of right or wrong does not arise or, if one insists, it 
might be said, in the words of Hegel, that the real is the 
rational and whatever is, is right. If, for instance, 
in a particular stage of the dialectical movement canni¬ 
balism was established as a custom in particular tribes, 
then it was right in that phase. If later on, cannibalism 
dialectically passed into slavery, then slavery in that 
stage was either a negation of a negation or a higher 
synthesis of opposites, and it is not for us in the present 
stage justifiable to judge it retrospectively and call it 
cruel or unjust. Communism is now waging a relentless 
war against capitalism, not because it was always unjust, 
but because, by outstaying its proper dialectical useful¬ 
ness, it is retarding the process of its self-abnegation. 
Capitalism, through all the phases of its development, 
starting in the beginning of the Industrial Revolution 
with cruel exploitation of women and children, was, 
according to the Marxists, a very necessary phase. They 
show no indignation against it as Carlyle, Ruskin or 
other moralists expressed. Carlyle said about it that if it 
went on like this, in fifty years Britain would go to hell. 
But the creed of Marxism is primarily maxirnuni pro¬ 
duction and maximum utilisation and exploitation of 
natural and human resources. Therefore, consistent with 
their creed, no capitalist could have showered greater 
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praises on ll>e achievement of capitalism than Marx 
and Engels did. By scientific methods by handling 
increasingly complex organisations it awakened human 
capacities and developed human talents undreamt of 
by any previous system. By concentration of increasing 
wealth and by accumulation of surplus values it ^lade 
miraculous advances possible. As Mai-x considered the 
development of capitalism as dialectically necessary lor 
the proletarian revolution, he desired capitahsm to 
develop to its utmost capacity, and to exhaust all its 

possibilities. The establishment of bourgeois democracy 

was for him a prerequisite of the proletarian 
Marx says in the Critique of Political Economy ^959). 
‘A social system never perishes before all the productive 
forces have developed for which it is wide enough; and 
new, higher productive relationships never come into 
being before the material conditions for their eiastence 
have been brought to maturity %vithin the womb ot the 
old society itself\ If a capitalistic systern ejasts some¬ 
where only in an embryonic stage, its rudimentary torm 
cannot bring into being a large and solidly organisable 
proletariat. The Marxian outlook, being amoral, was not 
afraid of asserting paradoxically that in backward coun¬ 
tries the development of capitalism with all its attend¬ 
ant miseries should be hastened so that the situaUon 
be rendered worse and worse. He evidently believed in 
the formula that things must get worse in order to get 
better. Since the Communist revolution succeeded in a 
predominantly . feudal and agricultural country Uke 
Russia, the Marxian dialectic has been greatly stultified, 
and now tjie Marxists are attempting to create up¬ 
heavals even in primitively agric^tural countries. So 
we see that in Marxian ethics justice or injustice, right 
or wrong, happiness or misery, have no place. If an)' 
phase is dialectically correct they are satisfied with it, 
whatever cruelties or immoralities it nught ent^l 
whatever human misery it might bring in its ttain. 
dialectical process is ruthless; so must all believers and 
faithful followers of the process be relentless. The logic 
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of history recognises no tenets of private morality. 
Nietzsche said tliat the superman ought to be beyond 
good and evil; the urge of power supersedes ail other 
laws. For Marx and Engels the necessity of gaining power 
for the proletariat justifies all the means necessary to be 
adopted for the realisation of this end. 

In his ethics too Marx was a follower ol Hegel. For 
Hegel, the only immutable principle is the principle 
of dialectical movement; there arc no other eternal 
principles. All other principles are generated by the 
movement; by the law of transcendence they have their 
day and cease to be. The absolute is beyond good and 
evil. Kant had promulgated objective and universal 
morality and found certain categorical intperaUves. 
Hegel thought that to the dynamism of history private 
morality was inapplicable. Great conquests cannot be 
justified by ordinary moral principles. Nazis derived 
their doctrine of the paramountcy of the State frorn the 
philosophy of Hegel. States ought to follow expediency 
and not the tenets of private morality. Covenants be¬ 
tween States can be based only on stratagems; States 
should make treaties of friendship even with sworn 
enemies if power could thus be secured. When the need 
no longer exists they may be torn as scraps of paper. 
Hitler’s amoralism with respect to Russia particularly 
is an illustration of totalitarian ethics. In this respect 
the ethics of Hegel becomes almost Machiavellian. 
Croce, the great Italian philosopher, has also subscribed 
to the doctrine that States ought to work on expediency 
and not on morality; he considers it silly to jud^ the 
action of States on the basis of private morality. Hegel 
is the great protagonist of the amoralism of history 
which according to him should also govern the action 
of States. According to him common morality is inappli¬ 
cable to bourgeois society and many of the moral in¬ 
junctions of Jesus, if applied to the conduct of a State, 
would speedily bring about its ruin. 

The Marxists believe in the relativity of all morahty. 
Morality, like religion, belongs not to the basic factors 
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of society but to its superstructure. From the beginning 
of civilisation society has been split up into classes, and 
morality has throughout reflected this class-antagonism. 
They repudiate all moral principles hitherto preached 
or practised as devices of the exploiting classes to per¬ 
petuate their domination. Respect for property, the com¬ 
mandment: ‘Thou shah not steal’, the exhortation to 
be humble and meek and forgiving, mercy and charity 
and contentment and keeping of covenants, are all 
analysed as devices to keep down the exploited classes. 
Let us hear Engels about it {Anti-Duhring ): 

Wc, therefore, reject every attempt to impose on us any moral 
dogma whatsoever as an eternal, ultimate and for ever immutable 
moral law on the pretext that the moral world too has its permanent 
principles which transcend history and the differences between 
nations. We maintain, on the contrary, that all former moral theories 
are the product, in the last analysis, of the economic stage which 
society had reached at that particular epoch. And as society has 
hitherto moved in class-antagonism, morality was always a class- 
morality; it has either justified the domination and the interests 
of the ruling class, or, as soon as the oppressed class has become po¬ 
werful enough, it has represented the revolt against this domination 
and the future interests of the oppressed. That in this process there 
has, on the whole, been progress in morality, as in all other branches 
of human knowledge, cannot be doubted. But we have not yet 
passed beyond class-morality. A really human morality which 
transcends class-antagonisms and their legacies in thought becomes 
possible only at a stage of society which has not only overcome class- 
contradictions but has even forgotten them in practical life. 

We have to inquire here that if all morality has 
liitherto been based on class-antagonism, what about 
Communist morality? Is that any better than the former 
moralities because it too has no positive or valid prin¬ 
ciple except class-antagonism ? They say they will re¬ 
place all former class-moralities by a universal human 
morality when class-conflicts are over. Till then, for the 
Marxist, there is no other morality except any method 
or device which brings proletarian revolution nearer. 
In accordance with this principle, the Communist mani¬ 
festo contains no word of right or justice and makes no 
appeal to any moral law. Marx criticised the French 
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Utopian socialists for their obsession with jusUce. Lenin 
says that hitherto morality has been a fraud in the in¬ 
terests of the landlords and the capitahsts. But does 

not Marxism jusdfy all kinds f 

bring about or consolidate the revoluUon. 1 hey m 

culcate that morality now is to be subordinated to the 
interests of the class-struggle. All Communist moraht> 
fto be subordinated to this task. ‘We say: morality is 
what serves to destroy the exploiting society and 

to unite aU the toilers around the proletariat, which is 
creadng knew Communist society. We do not believe 
in an eternal morality’ (address to the ^^ird ^ngress 
of the Russian Young Communist League of 2 October 

^^E^vddendy the principle of Communist ethics is that the 
end jusdfies the means. Violence, fraud hypoensy 

double-dealing, cheadng, theft, robbery ^slhe ^struggTe 
serve the ends, are sanePfied. So long 
condnues (and it may continue indefinitely till al 
nadons become Communist) the only criterion of ^ ght 
acdon for the Communists is the degree to which it brings 
thrgoal nearer. Even Laski, so sympathetic towards 
Russia and Communism, became a'^med at ^bc practi¬ 
cal appUcadon of Communist ethics. He cHerred 
the gfave issues created by the behaviom of Gommu- 
ndtlarties outside Russia since 1917. He held them 
to hwe been marked by decepPon 

tempt for fair-play, willingness to use lying and treachei^ 
to gain some desired end, complete 

oresentadon of facts—accusations which MarMSts 
scarcely take the trouble to refute, contending that the> 
are noVorse than their opponents (quoted by Carew 

^’u^uglas Hyde had a long first-hand experience of 
Communist eddes, as one of the leadjs of .^“mmunism 
in Britain, building up the party and editing 
Worker He says; ‘The Communist has a vested inter 

in disaster. Economic crisis, social f elcn 

war or a victory which leaves a nation bled white even 
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though victorious—these are the preconditions of Com¬ 
munism. It would be less than human, even idiotic for 
the Communist, not in his heart of hearts, to long for 
them. It would be still more idiotic for the leaders of 
world Communism not to work for the creation of pre¬ 
cisely such situations. Beneath the propaganda and 
smoke-screen of concern for social justice, this is always 
the real aim and purpose of the Communist party line, 
nationally and internationally’ (/ Believed^ p. 30). 

When moral sense is considered as rooted in bourgeois 
prejudices and the dividing line between good and evil 
is hopelessly blurred and it is said that the emancipated 
Communist is not expected to respect any rule of conduct 
as absolute and all precepts are to be judged only ac¬ 
cording to the criterion of helpfulness or hindrance with 
respect to the realisation of tiie ideal of setting up a class¬ 
less society on the ruins of old laws and conventions, no 
shred of traditional morality or basic virtues is left. The 
experience of Douglas Hyde about the moral sense of the 
active Communists devoted whole-heartedly to the cause 
of the party is worth quoting: 

The personal life of some of the Communists I met troubled 
me at first, but there I was confronted with a paradox, for the best 
Communists seemed to live the worst lives. In practice the shock 
effect did not last long and was eased by the fact that I was in the pro¬ 
cess of ridding myself of most of the restraints which had been the 
be-all and end-all of the nonconformity I had known. 

I was shocked when the speaker I had listened to with such 
admiration, and who had spoken with such feeling and conviction, 
paired off nonchalantly and as of right with the equally sincere, 
attractive girl comrade I had marched and demonstrated with— 
taking her off from under my nose to bed and doing it quite openly 
unashamedly. It was shocking, maybe, but also disturbing; it left 
one restless and a little resentful with oneself for not havine eot 
there first. 

It was disturbing to know that the girl who put the case for the 
new Communists before the unconverted with such skill and such 
violence, would, if you wished, nonetheless finish up in your arms 
at the end of the evening, leaving nothing left to be done, and that 
hardly a ‘by your leave’ was needed to accomplish this. 

Such behaviour seemed curiously inconsistent to me at first, 
but it had its attractions and, as always, a Marxist theory to justify 
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and support it. That Marxist theory and practice has been not 
least among the attractions of Communism in every day. It has 
lured on those who did not want to be restrained and provided a 
haven for those with guilty consciences. 

In such matters there was, as with everything else, only one 
rule to be observed: it must not interfere with one's Communism 

The very ih-st Communist leader I met gave my initial shock of 
this sort. I suppose it was my nonconformist background which 
made me expect that any man with a mission would, in his personal 
life, be something of an ascetic, who denied himself the pleasures of 
the flesh. 

But here was a man, an unemployed South Wales miner, who 
could sway great crowds with the burning intensity of his concern 
for the downtrodden and his anger at the injustices that they sufl'er- 
ed, who was equally sincere and impassioned about these things in 
private conversation and who gave practically his whole effort to 
the cause. 

Yet on the rare occasions when he could afford it, he would 
drink to excess on the grand scale, and, since it was free, would 
iove’ wherever he had an opportunity on an even grander scale. 
He took it for granted that every girl comrade was his for the cisking. 

I came to see in time that there was no need to doubt the sin¬ 
cerity of his Marxist beliefs because of such elements in his personal 
life, that they sprang, indeed, quite naturally from the Marxist views 

he held. r i • /-^ 

He later proved his sincerity in quite a spectacular fashion. One 

of his drinking and philandering bouts had seriously interfered with 
his work as a Communist. Not for the first time he was' missing when 
he should have been addressing a meeting. The party’s District 
Committee ‘carpeted’ him and told him that if he continued to 
let his personal life interfere with his party responsibilities he would 
be expelled. 

‘I’ll show them,’ he said. 

That week-end he went out carrying a chair and addr<^ing 
open-air meetings in every mining village he came to. Ill-nourished 
and exhausted by years of party activity and by his hectic personal 
life, he none the less in a single week-end addressed forty meetings. 
Then, as he finished the fortieth, his heart gave out and he dropped 
dead. He was sincere, he was brilliant, but his life had been distort¬ 
ed by the views he held. 

This miner’s ethics and personal life were not the 
products of a mere individual’s weakness of the flesh, 
it was to a considerable extent the result of an ideology 
that he had imbibed from Communism. The sanctity of 
traditional morality had been sabotaged by its being 
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stigmatised as bourgeois morality and all ethics hitherto 
developed by civilised humanity had lost its absolute¬ 
ness having been proved to be a reflection of the forc^ 
of exploitation. The old structure was dynamited and 
the new had yet to be built, and hence in the life of the 
sincere and passionate Communist there occurred 
a moral vacuum. Only one standard of judgement was 
left: that which advanced the cause of the proletarian 
revolution was good, that which retarded it was bad and 
all the rest was indifferent to be lived or judged as one 
pleased. The fanatical Communist thinks and Uves on a 
basis of war and all is fair in love and war; proletarian 
revolution is his love and the struggle to bring it about 
makes his life one continuous battle. In a war, deceit^ 
cruelty, espionage, bribery, theft, dacoity become com¬ 
mendable if they help to win. As Trotsky puts it the 
highest form of the class-struggle is cml war which ex¬ 
plodes in mid-air all moral ties between the hostile 

classes^ • 

Marxist ethics is rooted in demands of what they 
call ‘the concrete human situation’; eternally valid 
moral intuitions do not exist. They talk of proletarian 
morality as opposed to bourgeois morality but as the one 
was based on class-antagonisms, so is the other; even 
proletarian morality is not absolute, this too being a 
reflection of the class-struggle. Communism has to 
establish first the dictatorship of the proletariat and this 
phase is characterised by Lenin as one of ‘violence un¬ 
restricted by law*. No Communist can say what the 
morality of that stage would be when a classless society 
has been firmly established all over the world; till then 
all ethics is the ethics of war to which private morality 
has always been acknowledged to be inapplicable. If all 
ethical systems reflect only the interests of the dominant 
class, proletarian morality will also continue to be only 
an instrument and a class weapon. One may have to 
wait indefinitely for the advent of a classless mor^ty 
because even a Communist society when well organis^ 
will tend to some sort of class-stratification as it has in 
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fact already done in Russia. Those who hpld the reins 
of power will make laws and inculcate certain moral 
principles primarily in their own interest. 

The relativity of Marxian ethics and its repudia¬ 
tion of commonly held basic virtues creates a very 
dangerous situation for the non-Communist world. 
Individuals and societies deal with each other on the 
presumption of certain basic moral principles. They 
expect that truth will be told, promises kept, sanctity 
of life acknowledged, and honest difference of opinion 
respected. If all morality is considered only to be ex¬ 
pediency, then beneath social and international relations 
no common ground is left to stand upon. Who would 
trust a Communist about anything because whenever it 
suits his party interests he may shift his ground without 
notice; one expecting hospitality may meet murder. 
Max Eastman, discussing Marxian ethics, in his Science 
of Revolution (p. 87), says about irresponsible Marxian 
generalisations about morals that they have unwisely 
blurred the disdnetion between moral intelligence and 
mere customary judgement, and attempted to reduce 
the whole wisdom of personal life, along with all the other 
achievements of the human brain, to a mere reflection of 
social reladons that are determined by the state of the 
producrive forces. Tn the Marxian religion, all moral 
ideals change completely with a revolution in these 
forces and relations, the good becoming evil and the evil 
good. Indeed, according to the strictest Hegelian kind 
of Marxism, evil and good are but two aspects of a 
simple dialectic process, the evil being the progressive 
and disturbing side—the natural dress and appellation 
of the revolution.* At the end of his career Lenin said: 
‘Without a party possessing the confidence of all that is 
honest in the class in question it is impossible to wage the 
struggle with success.’ But one would like to know 
more closely the exact connotation of the word ‘honesty’ 
when used by a Communist revolutionary leader. It may 
only mean that the Communists must be true to their 
creed and deal frankly and honestly towards one another. 
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Like the business man’s morality, honesty may be onl> 
the best policy for them and that too within the sphere 
of the party. With respect to the rest of the world, 
Communism feels no such obligation or necessity ; tor 
this creed honesty as such has no intrinsic value; it is to be 
inculcated or practised only as an instrument ol policy, 
as a means to an end. 



6 

Religion in Soviet Russia 

I F religion is taken in a broad sense as a view of 
existence and man’s place in it, there is hardly 
any individual or a community which is without a 
religion of one type or another. Totcmism, fetichism, 
animism, nature-worship, polytheism, theism, pantheism 
and even materialism and atheism—all come under the 
category of religion. Even devil-worship is a religion. 
Religion in the broad sense cannot be isolated from the 
life of man. Whether the tenets are consciously formulated 
or work vaguely at the unconscious level, the religion 
of a person or community affects ideas, emotions and 
actions in a myriad ways directly or indirectly. When¬ 
ever any part of humanity is convulsed with a great 
upheaval, socially or politically, it is a metamorphosis 
of outlook and one may call it a basic change in the 
religious attitude. Communistic revolution has been 
catastrophic in the revaluation of all values, for better 
or for worse. It could not attempt to change all Russian 
life without coming into violent conflict with the ortho¬ 
doxy. The Orthodox Church and Tsardom were in inti¬ 
mate alliance; the old order of things social, political or 
economic—was organically related to certain religious 
dogmas. Orthodoxy was the prop of absolute monarchy, 
priestly hierarchy, relics of feudalism, sectarian per¬ 
secution and economic exploitation. The Tsar was the 
supreme autocrat of the Orthodox Church who could 
be captured by a rascal like Rasputin in the name of 
religious fanaticism. The village priests were super¬ 
stitious, illiterate and grasping. The Webbs, in their 
magnum opus Soviet Communism (p. 808), describe the 
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stale of things as follows: 

In Tsarist Russia Christianity was at its worst. . . . The monas¬ 
teries, enjoying large revenues, were nests of miracle-mongenng. 
Throuf^hout the vast Euroasian continent indigenous pagan magic 
and incantations held their own amid the Christian rites and such 
Christian doctrine as the peasant was taught. It is scarcely to 
be wondered that, after reading a plain, objective and not unsym¬ 
pathetic account of Russian religion, the professor of Moral Philo¬ 
sophy in the University of London declared in 1934 that he could 
only come to one conclusion, and it is a conclusion that all true 
friends of religion will share—nearly all that religion has been, 
and has meant, in Russia ought to perish for ever from the face of 
the earth and from the memory of men. 

The Bolsheviks had no experience of any pure or rational reli¬ 
gion, preaching or practising social justice. They identified all reli¬ 
gion with this most corrupt version of Christianity. Most irradon- 
ally they came to the conclusion that belief in God or a spiritual 
background of life was the cause of all this obscurantism, magic and 
superstition. As this corrupt religion had sapped the mental and 
moral energies of a whole people making them submit to ty ranny 
and injustice, Marx and Engels wanted to make a clean slate of it. 
It was a violent reaction against superstition that made them deny 
any factors in life beyond matter and the senses. Even philosoplii- 
cal idealism became taboo. Matter is solid, mind is imponderable 
and illusory; hence whoever considers mind to be primary would 
tend towards spiritualism which, according to Marx, Engels and 
Lenin is the breeding ground of all unscientific attitudes towards 
existence. Reaction against religion made Marx and Engels staunch 
materialists, and for them science and rationalism were identical 
with materialism. Mind itself is a product of matter and there is no 
Super Mind or God who creates or directs the univeree. Even the 
human mind or will is not an efficient cause in the chain of material 
causation. This is the position of uncompromising atheism taken up 
by the founders of Russian Communism. As matter only exists, all 
true knowledge is the knowledge acquired by the methods of physi¬ 
cal science. Nature is nothing but a system of material phenomena 
and the supernatural has no existence. There is no mind, no soul, 
no immortality, no survival or revival of personality after death. 
Human ego is a reflection of the body; it arises and perishes with it. 
Supernaturalism, accepted by all religions, is an opium of the peo¬ 
ple. The revolution must be based on defiant and militant atheism. 
The Bolsheviks started as fanatical iconoclasts. Violent revolutions 
are not tolerant of any'thing that savours of a contrary ideology. 
They conceived of religion as an evil that could not be mended, 
therefore it must be ended by the use of all w'capons in the armoury 
of the revolution. The Communists worked throughout the length and 
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breadth of the country with a proselytising zeal cfTecting mass con¬ 
versions to atheism. The pries‘s were persecuted along with the land¬ 
lords and capitalists. A mumber of priests were killed. The lands of 
the monasteries were expropriated by the peasants and the kulaks 
had a substantial share in the loot. In many places churches were 
converted into clubs or schools or storehouses for grain. In the first 
years of the revolution, the anti-religious zeal continued to gain mo¬ 
mentum. All schools were secularised and all religious teaching was 
forbidden. Anti-God museums were established in secularised 
churches and monasteries, in which were exhibited exposures of 
the sham miracles by which the clcr^ had deceived the people; 
sacred relics which had been made objects of worship; pictures dis¬ 
playing the close associations of church dignitaries with the Tsai 
and with the army officers; diagrams of graphic statistics showing 
how great were the revenues extracted by the Church from the pea¬ 
santry; and everything else calculated to inflame public opinion 
against the organised religion that had hitherto deluded llie people 
Communismy Webbs, p. 810). 

All this anti-religious propaganda was undertaken 
with the direct or indirect support of the State. Con¬ 
ferences of party leaders were held to discuss plans of 
propagating atheism among the various sections of the 
population. A weekly newspaper Be^.boznik (The God¬ 
less) was issued. The Union of the Godless had numerous 
branches all over the country and there was a network 
of propaganda centres. In 1929, an ‘All-Union Con¬ 
ference of Anti-Religious Societies’ at Moscow changed 
the name of its central organisation to the ‘Union of 
Militant Atheists’. By about 1935 about half the popula¬ 
tion had been made either positively atheistic or in¬ 
different to religion. Dr. Hecker says that propaganda 
against religion succeeded because it meant emanci¬ 
pation for various groups, communities and classes 
which had been formerly suppressed with active support 
by organised religion. People wanted a social and econo¬ 
mic revolution. This powerful and desirable uige foi 
freedom v\'as exploited by atheistic propaganda assuring 
the people that they could not achieve their cherished 
objects until all religious belief which stood in the way of 
their liberties was swept away. People believed easily in 
atheism because religion as hitherto practised had 
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actually worked as a reactionary force. D.J. Dallin, 
in his book The Real Soviet Russia, has surveyed rnost 
objectively the ups and downs in the Soviet religious 
policy. He says that the Soviet religious policy has 
changed from time to time concomitantly with political 
and international exigencies. ‘Russia has experienced 
no less than three violent outbursts of the anti-religious 
movement, of persecutions and closing of churches, 
in the twenty-seven years of the Soviet regime. And three 
times, after each outburst, came periods of relief, of 
moderation, of compromise.’ In the first phase there 
were ruthless persecution and execution of priests. The 
freedom of conscience, guaranteed by paragraph 13 of 
the first Soviet Constitution, meant in actual practice the 
freedom of only the atheistic conscience. All citizens were 
accorded the right of religion, but religious propaganda, 
wherever it raised its head, was rigorously suppressed. 
In theory people were free for religious as well as anti- 
religious propaganda but Stalin declared in his inter¬ 
view with an American labour delegation in 1927: 

The party cannot be neutral in respect to religion, it wages an 
anti-religious propaganda against all religious prejudices because 
it stands for science. There are cases of party members interfering 
with the full development of anti-religious propaganda. It is good 
that such members are expelled. 

This is a frank admission of the real aims and 
methods of Soviet Communism. Its entire ideolo^ and 
methodology is of one piece. Belief in God or spiritual 
realities runs counter to its basic concept on which, the 
whole superstructure is built. If this is a fact, religious 
freedom is a hollow, sham and hypocrisy. The party 
rules the State and regulates the lives of all individuals 
in detail. No believer in God can become a member 
of the party and, if lax in anti-religious zeal, he is liable 
to be expelled. 

Soviet Communism is based on an unscientific, un- 
philosophical, dogmatic, fanatic creed of atheistic 
materialism. It is not only intolerant of other religions 
but is positively and militantly hostile. It has all 
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the characteristics of an organised Cimrch, tlic Com¬ 
munist Party representing the priesthood; there is a 
hierarchy with an infallible dictatorial Pope at the top 
of the pyramid. Dialectical materialism is deified as the 
creator and sustainer of existence working without con¬ 
sciousness, but somehow miraculously creating and 
enhancing the values of life. This dialectical God has 
no eternal truths and no eternal values, and works by a 
blind loveless law. With every new thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis its commandments change. All truths are 
relative and time-serving. There are no eternal har¬ 
monies towards which life has to advance. The dia¬ 
lectic advances by opposition and antagonism; there¬ 
fore it cannot avoid violence in the achievement of its 
ends. There are no truths except its own passing phases 
and any idea or way of life which does not correspond 
to its passing phases must give way or be abolished by 
force. Communistic philosophy is inconsistent from the 
beginning to the end. If it is so sure of the inevitability 
of the dialectical process bringing about the enhance¬ 
ment of values through the play of opposites, it should 
give opposite ideas a freeplay to create a higher synthesis. 
But in practice it allows no antithesis to its own thesis. 

The relations of the Church and the State have 
suffered great changes in the history of Christendom. 
Theocracy and theology tried to organise all thought 
and all life leaving little room for the freeplay of the 
human spirit; the excess of order strangled all liberty. 
Uniformity and worship of the letter became the death 
of the spirit and finally even great truths lost their essen¬ 
tial value through rigidity and dogmatism. Two great 
revolutions in life-attitudes, the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, attempted to loosen the stranglehold. The 
French Revolution too, though it was exploited by a 
military adventurer, advanced the cause of liberty in 
many directions. Democratic liberalism gradually be¬ 
came an accepted political and intellectual creed. It di 
little to check the forces of developing capitalism, but 
freedom of thought and even action within circumscribed 
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limits became possible for individuals. Theology and 
theocracy lost their hold and people began to live 
in the conviction that reason freely applied to life 
is bound to ameliorate it in every direction. Dogmatic 
religion ceased to operate as a moulding and informing 
influence. But when liberal secular democracy was 
still engaged in perfecting itself through the method of 
trial and error, the two global conflicts shattered the 
belief in liberty and progress, particularly among nations 
where the war had left a legacy of economic, social 
and intellectual confusion. Men began to believe that 
individual and national liberties had been the creators 
of this chaos and confusion. They began to look back 
wistfully to the eras when all life was organised on the 
basis of unshakable beliefs and the duty, vocation and 
station of everyone was fixed by an unquestionable sys¬ 
tem. But the old dogmas of worn-out creeds could not be 
revived; their strength had been sapped by rationalism 
and materialistic science. The return to the old Church 
and to the old God having become difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, a new God and a new Church were invented. 
This new God too must be a jealous God tolerating no 
second beside himself and the new Church, the visible 
body of this God must comprehend and regulate every 
aspect of the individuafs life. It must become a Church 
universal and militant; its priesthood should have special 
rights and special duties. As disparity of belief or non¬ 
conformity stands in the way of total uniformity and 
complete regimentation, heretics must be hunted down. 
The Nazis, the Fascists and the Communists all proceed¬ 
ed to create this pattern which was a revival of narrow 
dogmatic and intolerant theocracy. Men bartered away 
their liberties for the illusion of racial glory. State power 
or the mirage of equal distribution of national wealth. 
The gods worshipped by the two sets were different. 
The Nazis and the Fascists worshipped the State whose 
chief attribute should be power for its own sake. But the 
Communists said it is a false God who is ultimately 
destined to wither. In its place matter and material 
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commodities should be worshipped because onl>- they 
arc eternally and substantially real. The Nazis aspired 
to racial domination but the Communists broadened 
their creed to class domination. Both believed in violence 
as an indispensable means of the realisation ol their 
respective objectives. For both of them it was a sin to 
tolerate any ideology except their own. 

European civilisation suffered a ierril)le setback 
through this return to a new theocracy. Imitating the 
constitutions of liberal democracies Soviet Russia insert¬ 
ed in its constitution liberty of conscience too as an article 
of faith, but it is really inconsistent with their ideology 
and their professed aims. Marx used to comment on 
liberal democracy by saying: what use is political liberty 
of the ballot-box to an exploited wage-earner, insecure 
about his daily bread ? One could now address the 
Marxists and say: what use is the economic security and 
partial equality of a Communist worker if he cannot call 
his soul his own, if he is forced to believe in the creed of 
the rulers with the alternatives of total liquidation, 
persecution, or forced labour in a concentration camp? 
He gains little of the world even by losing his soul. 

It must be frankly acknowledged that Russia does 
not believe in the liberty of the individual. The Com¬ 
munists have their own meaning of liberty. They say, 
liberty is only economic freedom which can be secured 
only in a totalitarian regime. People must be forced to 
be free. He who refuses to submit to this forced freedom 
deserves to lose all freedom. Whoever preaches in¬ 
dividual liberty outside the pale of Communism is a 
traitor to the cause and must be dealt with as a saboteur 
and traitor. 

The final attitude of Communism with respect to 
religion remains unaltered, but its policies have varied 
according to political exigencies. After anti-religious per¬ 
secution had reached its zenith in 1923 the Soviet govern¬ 
ment found it wise to make concessions to international 
opinion. The G.P.U. continued to control and regu¬ 
late anti-religious propaganda and the Union of the 
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Militant Godless continued its working supported by the 
Komsomol, but brakes were put on open persecution. 
The Orthodox Church was allowed a new lease of life 
when a patriarch like the Metropolitan Sergei assured 
the Communist Party of his loyalty and allegiance in all 
matters of State. By the permission of the government 
a patriarchal synod was established. "Ihe Patriarch 
flatteringly proclaimed that ‘the joys and successes of 
the Soviet'Union are also ours\ but did he not realise 
that a good part of the joys of the Soviet Union lay in 
the progress and propagation of atheistic materialism 
which is diametrically opposed to the Patriarch’s faith? 

I bis spurious amity between the Church and the Stale 
could not stand the strain of further radical steps in the 
Communistic experiment. With attempts at collec¬ 
tivisation there was a swing of the pendulum again 
towards clerical repression and persecution. The priests 
began to be exiled and many churches were closed. 
Hitherto, at least, as an article in the constitution the 
freedom of religious as well as anti-religious propaganda 
was allowed. Now the paragraph permitting it was re¬ 
vised as follows bv the Congress of Soviets of the 
R.S.F.S.R. in 1929: 

In order to assure the workers of true freedom of conscience, 
the Church is separated from the State, and the school from the 
Church, and freedom of religious worship and anti-religious pro¬ 
paganda is recognised for all citizens. 

This is the type of religious freedom granted to 
all citizens, in order to assure ‘true freedom of con¬ 
science’. A man is free to worship but not to propagate 
his religious belief; he must keep his belief to himself 
and not communicate it to others; but his opponent, the 
atheistic materialist, is completely free to do anti- 
religious propaganda. This is the meaning of liberty and 
equality under Communism: liberty for him only who 
thinks and feels and acts according to your prescribed 
ideas; limitation and thwarting for everyone else. People 
may worship whatever they please, but wxjrshippers of 
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other gods must not expect equality ot treatment in an> 
vital matter of life. They can neither be trusted nor en¬ 
trusted with power and responsibility because the State 
considers them as potential enemies to be closely watch¬ 
ed. Even if a religious man remains alone with his God, il 
his intimacy with Him is known to the Slate, he is a 
collaborator with the enemy because God is an enemy of 
atheistic materialism which is the core ol the creed on 
which a new society and a new humanity are being built. 

Russia deals with religion only as a political prob¬ 
lem which is for her a national nuisance, a relic of the 
Dark Ages and off and on a source of international 
policy. In 1934-5 Russia felt the need of collective 
security and support of the League of Nations. The 
goodwill of a shocked world could not be secured with¬ 
out some show of abatement in anti-religious propaganda 
and persecution. Again there was a pronouncement of 
appeasement. ‘We do not persecute religion by any 
means. We demand from Church parishioners that 
they refrain from interfering in politics. The old clergy, 
bound to the old regime, would not abandon their 
struggle against the Soviet power, and it was necessary for 
us to resort to repressions. But now they have apparently 
turned their faces in our direction and the Church is 
free.’ Perhaps some clergy like the Metropolitan Sergei 
had turned their faces in the direction of Stalin to retain 
or regain power or to save their skins, but the more ob¬ 
vious fact was that Russia had chosen to turn its face in 
the direction of an international concord, temporarily 
for her own security. Russia has been turning her face in 
various directions according to her own dialectic. The 
end has been professedly constant; change of means is 
not considered as inconsistent. The necessity of conciliat¬ 
ing religion lasted till the great purge of 1937. Dunng 
this purge religion was again considered to be a hot-bed 
of intrigue against the Soviet regime. Thousands of 
parishes were closed and a great number of priests 
became victims of a mounting rage, accused of es¬ 
pionage and sabotage. When there were none left to be 
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purged or liquidated, the fury abated again but, in order 
not to forget the ultimate ideal of establishing atheism, 
the central committee of the Communist Party reminded 
its members that they were forbidden to practise religion. 
Whosoever desires to worship God or Christ let him do 
so but he must not expect to wield any power in a State 
destined for the establishment of atheism. The old genera¬ 
tion of priests continued to dwindle and a new genera¬ 
tion could not be educated in religion, so the sphere 
of religious belief continued to shrink and it was hoped 
that this gradual process would end religion altogether in 
a generation or two. As nothing can be published in Russia 
without the permission of the government, the Bible 
could neither be published nor imported from abroad. 

The political situation created by the w'ar in 1939 
became favourable for religion. After systematic cam¬ 
paigns against religion, the Soviet found quite a large 
number of villagers still cherishing religious sentiments, 
whose whole-hearted support in a great war could not 
be acquired without considerable concessions. On the 
other side. Hitler was found encouraging the Orthodox 
prelates and priests living in Germany as emigres. They 
were receiving financial support from the Germangovern- 
ment in preparation for the campaign against Russia 
that Hitler was contemplating. Nazism like Bolshevism 
had no sympathy for Christianity; it too had developed 
a creed of its own which was a revival of paganism. For 
Hitler the support of the Orthodox Russian Church was 
a valuable political weapon against atheistic Commun¬ 
ism. Hitler presented himself as a protagonist of Ortho¬ 
doxy as the other dictator, Mussolini, proclaimed him¬ 
self as a protector of Islam to enslave Muslim Africa. 
Hitler achieved considerable success in this respect. 
In the regions occupied by Germany Russian priests 
prayed for the success of German arms and some Church 
dignitaries went over to the German side. The Soviet 
became alarmed and was compelled to vde with Hitler 
in patronising religion. Churches began to be restored 
and the patriarchate was revived. 
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Russia wanted desperately allies in countries border¬ 
ing on her territory, but in these regions large portions 
of the population adhered to the Orthodox Church. 
Their alliance could not be secured by violent anti- 
religious propaganda. Politics, like adversity, brings 
in strange bed-fellows and necessity knows no law. 
Compromise with racialism as well as religion became 
urgent for Soviet Russia as an appeal to Russian 
nationalism also began to be handled as an effective 
weapon. None of these hsms’ could by any stretch of 
imagination become elements in Russian Communism 
but they were all powerful forces which must be ex¬ 
ploited to the full in the game of power politics. Pan- 
Slavism and Orthodoxy had both to be taken into the 
service of Communism. As a gesture of goodwill, The 
Godless and The Anti-religionist stopped publication. 

In Germany, Hitler had become God-incarnate 
and the Nazis, still taking the name of God in vain, 
worshipped Hitler as the embodiment of Divine Truth. 
Nazism was not overtly atheistic because the name of 
God still served their purpose. But Stalin, following in 
the footsteps of Marx, “Engels and Lenin, was a con¬ 
firmed atheist, and so it is one of the curiosities of the 
Russian ideological situation when we find the Metro¬ 
politan Sergei hailing Stalin as ‘the divinely appointed 
leader of our armed and cultured forces leading us to 
victory’. A man who does not believe in God and is a 
leader of the anti-God campaign is ‘sincerely believed’ 
by a great Church dignitary as ‘divinely appointed’. 
What infinite toleration on the part of God to love His 
greatest enemy to the extent of commissioning him as 
one of His great prophets! This is the abject condition to 
w'hich religion is debased when it becomes subservient 

to politics. ’ . . • j 

The somersault in the attitude towards religion is des¬ 
cribed by Dallin as follows: 

The Church leaders—for the first time since the revolution- 
published a book in Russia on religion, entitled The Tru^ about 
Religion in Russia. Expensively printed, despite the difticultics 


Accession 
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experienced by the printing industry in wartime, and richly illus¬ 
trated, this book sought to prove that religion was free and that, in 
general, there had never been any persecution of religion in Russia 
on the part of the government. Any unpleasant developments that 
had occurred had been due to the activities of the Union of the God¬ 
less and not of the government! (As already indicated, this loyal 
interpretation had been used by the clergy as a defence mechanism 
since 1930.) Despite its loyalty and patriotism, however, this book 
was not distributed through bookshops. It was circulated only 
among Soviet grandees and institutions abroad. It is worth noting 
that it was printed in the printing works which used to print ‘The 
Godless.’ Apparently the N.K.V.D. division, which had previously 
directed the anti-religious propaganda, was now directing the pro- 
religious activities beliind the scenes. No doubt the very same person 
did both jobs. 

The Orthodox Church has been resurrected since 
1942 but the principle of democratic election has been 
abolished. According to the new Church constitution of 
1945 the Patriarch is made all-powerful; he appoints 
the bishops and the bishops appoint the priests. In this 
way the Patriarch completely controls the personnel 
of the churches; but who controls the Patriarch ? In order 
to keep the Church as subservient to the State, the Coun¬ 
cil of People's Commissars appointed the State Council 
on Orthodox Affairs. The Council was headed by 
Georgi Karpor and his three assistants. This agency of 
the Soviet government stands above the Patriarch and 
the Metropolitan. Atheism has established complete 
control over the Church which has now been resuscitat¬ 
ed for political reasons. The atheistic party leaders con¬ 
trol the politics of the Church. The Controller Karpor 
belonged to the G.P.O.-N.K.V.D. which conducted 
anti-religious campaigns for a long time before this 
change of policy. A member of the Communist Party 
who proclaims himself as an atheist regulates the relation 
of the Church and the State. Is it possible to conceive 
of any situation as more hypocritical or more ironical 
than this ? 

Patriarch Alexei is thankful to God for appoint¬ 
ing Godless leaders to lead Russia to victory and glory’ 
and he calls Russia a Christ-loving country. ‘Above all. 
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let us thank God for sending us wise men lo lead our 
country and for heading it bv the divinely chosen genuine 
leader, I.V. Stalin, who to this day has led our lather- 
land to success and will lead it in the luluie to un¬ 
precedented glory’. To match this utterance of praise 
and thanksgiving, the Metropolitan, Nikolai, says that 
Stahn combines in himself the best and the highest and 
the profoundest wisdom. The churches are asked to 
pray for the well-being and flourishing oi the ‘God¬ 
send’ leader of the peoples of our ‘Christ-loving country 
But Stalin is an avowed atheist. If he is the possessor oi 
the highest and the profoundest wisdom, does 
follow logically that it must be absolutely true that God 
does not exist, the soul is only an attribute oi mattei, 
all spiritual attitudes and values are only reflections oi 
material needs, for these are the beliefs of Sta in, accord¬ 
ing to which he is committed to mould the lives ot the 
peoples in his charge. How could such a man be divinel) 
appointed and divinely guided and how could his people 
be Christ-loving and atheistic at the same time ? I o what 
base hypocrisies and contradictions has religion been 

reduced in Russia! . 

Sydney and Beatrice Webb give a sufficiently 

objective picture of the religious situation in Russia 
although thev write with a slight bias for the Communist 
attitude. Their main conclusion appears to be that 
people are not persecuted for holding privately any re¬ 
ligious belief or adhering to any particular kind of wor¬ 
ship and even minor posts in the government which do 
not require initiative or leadership are open to the be¬ 
lievers of any creed. There is no direct persecuUon ffiit 
discouragement and restriction of opportunities. Re¬ 
ligious believers are not persona grata m the Soviet. Let 
us quote from their great book; 


The Social atmosphere in the U.S.S.R. is unfriendly to any form 
of supematuralism; just as the social atmosphere .“V^e 
and Great Britain is unfriendly to any dogmatic atheism. But so lar 
as the present writers could ascertain m 1932-34, there is in the 
U S S.R. today nothing that could properly be called persecution 
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ol those who arc Cliristians any more than there is of Jews, Moslems 
or Buddhists. There is no law against the avowal of belief in any 
religious creed or the private practice of its rites. There is no exclu¬ 
sion from office ^^apart from the voluntarily recruited vocation of 
leadci-ship) of men or women who arc believers. There is now-a-days 
no rejection from the public schooLs and colleges of the children 
of believers. Churches, mosques and synagogues are still open for 
public worship, which any person is free to attend. The services arc 
conducted in each case by the religious teachers (priests, mullas, 
etc.) whom the respective congregations choose to maintain. All 
the buildings are national property and they are leased free of rent, 
but subject to the payment of the ordinary taxes, and to the keeping 
of the building in proper repair, to self-formed religious societies of 
particular religious denominations, which make themselves respon¬ 
sible for the maintenance of clergy and other expenses. Births, mar¬ 
riages and burials may be blessed by religious rites, either in the 
home, in the cemetery or in church, by the desire and the expense 
of the person concerned. The priests of the Greek Orthodox Church 
arc to be seen, in the cities, walking in the streets in their religious 
garb, and in the country working in their gardens, without moles¬ 
tation or abuse. Icons may still be seen without concealment in many 
a peasant’s Izba even in the collective farms. Christians, Jews or 
Moslems arc not as such refused employment, nor are their children 
excluded from the schools and colleges, although no provision is 
made there for religious instruction of any kind. Parents arc not 
forbidden, to give, within the home, religious teaching to their own 
children; but no school (and no assemblage of children outside the 
family) for the purpose of religious instruction is permitted. 
The religious societies and the clergy are forbidden to undertake 
or promote any educational or charitable or recreational work as 
a corporate function of their corporation, or in connection with the 
churches. The priests, in short, are allowed to do nothing beyond 
holding services for worship, and performing religious rites connect¬ 
ed with births, marriages and funerals at the request and expense 
of the family concerned. By the alteration of the law made in 1929, 
any public propaganda of religion (apart from conducting services 
and preaching sermons in the church) is made a penal offence; 
although anti-religious propaganda continues to be permitted and 
even encouraged. No religious books (at any rate, in the Russian 
language) are issued by the government publishing establishments; 
and none are allowed to come from abroad. In short, although 
there is no persecution of individuals, because of their holding any 
religious belief, there is a great deal of restriction on any corporate 
or public religious activities. The Soviet Government and the 
Communist Party show no favour to any religious belief, and per¬ 
sistently direct the whole force of public opinion against it. To 
imagine or believe that there is anything in or affecting the universe 
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or mankind, in any unnatural or supernatural way, contrary to the 
or science and at the same time not amcnab c 

what IS thought to be magic, inttc Communist Party 

for a spintua visio membership, including 

supernatural. 

Tn iustification of these ’ suppressive and restnclive 

attitudes the Webbs offer the oft-repealed plea that the 
attituaes uic believed to be hostile to the 

Sov^t government and ’all its activities. The ' 
congrelations arc suspected of sympathies with the 

are sS“'^d\“o b^perenn^ah^^^ tha^t the motives 

for intokrance may fade away as the Soviet government 

feels its own existence definitely ensured. 

Xre was no individual liberty of any kind. They were 
mid that the State is infested with saboteurs vyithm and 
surrounded all round by hostile nations and • 

The so-called bourgeois democratic liberty is m the hrs 
iace valueless and an invention of the exploiters of the 
Lrking masses, and if there are ^ny values in U as they 

were off and on grudgingly ^ 

inHividual must wait for absolute security of the Com 

h^ve been revalued for them. They are asked to 

that they possess real liberty which means voun a y 

submissiL to the demands of dialectical materialism. The 
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school is separated from the Church as the Church 
from the State. Every child must come to some school 
and receive compulsory education up to adolescence. B\ 
this time life-attitudes are conditioned and moulded b\ 
education and discipline based on a definite ideology. 
Materialism and atheism form the background of teach¬ 
ing in every subject. The contrary points of view are 
vigorously denounced. But by and by the contrary point 
of view will cease to be a problem because they will never 
be presented to a pupil’s consciousness. Religious books 
or books wherein there is found a fi ee-play of the human 
spirit cannot be printed in Russia or imported from 
abroad. There is a censorsliip on all knowledge and 
literature far more comprehensive and rigid than the 
Catholic Church ever dreamt of. It is wrong to say that 
only religion is suppressed in Russia but science is free. 
Even science is not free in Russia unless a scientist 
subscribes to the creed of dialectical materialism which 
by itself is only a philosophical hypothesis and cannot 
really form the basis of any' science. Many scientists in 
Russia have lost their jobs and been punished for dis¬ 
regarding dialectical materialism and dealing with 
scientific knowledge on the basis of free inquiry. Russia 
is in the grip of a narrow creed which is neither religious 
nor scientific. This narrow creed has become fanatical and 
militant. If a whole generation is taught only material¬ 
ism and atheism in schools, colleges and universities 
and when there is no free book market in the countrv 
where one could come into contact with thoughts of 
past and present free humanity, how would belief in any 
supra-material reality arise or survive ? The old believers 
will die out without being replaced because their children 
have received only anti-religious education. If one still 
wants to believe, let one indulge oneself in worship and 
religious ritual, but beyond that life must go on un¬ 
touched by religion. A believer may be used as a cog 
in the machinery of the State where he submissively 
serves its purposes, but he must not be allowed to have 
any hand either in designing the machine or directing it. 
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What a travesty of liberty it is when it is said that people 
have libertv of conscience or religious liberty, when tins 
liberty is confined only to silent communion with God or 
attending places of worship! Religious truUi must be 
hidden Lder a bushel and atheism proclaimed from 
school, press, platform and radio stations. Anti-rehpous 
propaganda is permitted and encouraged through al 

dre possible avenues and all the effective 

to counteract this avalanche of theism even a rivulet oi 

religious knowledge cannot flow .(Li^' 

^er.NAll the essential liberties of ^ 

ThT^glf the sufferings and martyrdoms of the great 
souls,^are being sacrificed at the altar of a i«iiow 
materialistic creed. The citizens may attain to some soi t of 
material well-being but at what terrible cost. Hum- 
anitv is being dehumanised at a rapid pace. Production 
has taken the place of all divine and human \alues^ 
Russia proclaims to the w'orld that it is working to bung 
about a^revolution to establish a classless society. It has 
achieved some success in this experiment becau^ mil- 
lionaires and big landlords have vanished from the 
Russian scene. But are classes really abolished over> 
sense or have they assumed new’ shapes? A large class ol 
well-paid bureacuracy has come into existence enjo^nfi 
much higher remuneration and higher privileges than 
the large mass of workers and peasants. Are the nheies s 

of this class identical with the interests of ®. 

That gulf has not been bridged. But it is said t^t it is 

as yet Socialism and not Communism; when the stage 
of the latter arrives there will be real levelling 
litv and that millennium is yet far off. But is it a y 
great advantage for humanity to level economic c asses 
to some extent and create privileged and unprivileged 
castes in their stead? Apart from the bureaucracy’ with 
comparatively better material amenities there is dass 
of Communist Brahmans who fifl all the posts of PO^er, 
responsibility and influence. Those who completely 
agree with them share in their power and privilege. 
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Only this caste can propagate its creed and mould 
all education and administration according to it. Others 
are free to worship in silence and indulge in their own 
ceremonies but they are, for all practical purposes, out¬ 
casts. If religion survives in Russia, for which the chances 
are dwindling from generation to generation, then 
the believers in all religions except materialism will be 
relegated to the position of pariahs in Hindu society. 
No Brahman interferes with the worship of the pariah 
but he is entrusted only with the meanest tasks. Russia 
may abolish economic classes, but it has established firmly 
the privileged and the unprivileged castes. t' 
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T he have-nols, the disgruntled, the idealists with 
reformist zeal, the utopian planners of an ideal 
society, the equalitarians, those oppressed and dispossess- 
ed by economic exploitation, those who have witnessed 
moral degradation and physical misery as necessary by¬ 
products oi laissez-faire capitalism, those suflfering under 
imperialistic and colonial tyranny, those disgraced by 
racial domination, those who are able to work but cannot 
get work under an unplanned economic system, those 
disgusted with perverted versions of religion—all suffer 
from the illusion that if the old order of things is com¬ 
pletely shattered, a new world and a new humanity can 
be created according to one’s heart’s desire. Communism 
promises to change fundamentally this sorry scheme oi 
things and promises to everyone what he heartily desires 
if he gathers enthusiasm for a violent revolutionary- 
change to establish a classless society, ruthlessly moving 
forward towards that goal. Communism promises to add 
social and economic democracy to a sham political de¬ 
mocracy of the ballot-box. It promises work for all and 
lends dignity to labour. It promises liberty which wil 
come at the end of ruthless suppression of all individual 
liberty. It justifies the dirtiest means because they are 
necessary to achieve the desired end. The world was 
never ideal in every respect in any epoch and m any 
civilisation. In every sphere of life there is room to 
reform and room to mend. So long as humanity retains 
its basic instincts, men will continue to be more or less 
unjust and people will continue to romanticise the past 
and idealise the future by imagination. 
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Every great revolution revives hopes of regairting 
a lost paradise or approaching a millennium or King¬ 
dom of Heaven. It happened in the spiritual revolution 
brought about by the message of Christ; his votaries 
believed that the old world of injustices and material 
greeds is soon coming to an end; the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand, to bring about which all physical comforts 
and material needs may be sacrificed. The poor in spirit 
will inherit the earth and the rich man who is proud and 
tyrannical will find it more difficult to enter heaven 
than a camel passing through the eye of the needle. 
To what extent Christianity succeeded in transform¬ 
ing earth into heaven is left to the student of history' to 
judge. Six centuries after Christ the enthusiasm of the 
Muslim revolutionary movement cannot be over-rated. 
\Iuslims were conscious of a new dawn; all pre-revolu¬ 
tionary life was called ‘the Days of Ignorance’, when men 
groped in darkness and had no sense for abiding values. 
Islam succeeded a good deal in transforming individual 
and social life, but after a few years of reform there 
was a counter-revolution after which only a small portion 
of Islamic reconstruction suiwived. But the truth of Islam 
was so great and comprehensive that even a little of it 
that was left created a new culture or a synthesis of cul¬ 
tures that advanced humanity in every direction for 
about six centuries. It fell far short of that which Islam 
aspired to do but even in its un-ideal state it proved far 
superior to the contemporary world. The Reformation 
and Renaissance also were mighty movements towards 
the revaluation of life and generated great aspirations 
that were only partially realised. The French Revolution 
was a mighty upheaval. It put up a new Trinity of 
Liberty, Fraternity and Equality to be worshipped; 
besides this there was the goddess of Reason installed in 
the place of religious faith. Almost all Europe rose and 
sang the song of liberty with one voice, and in one chorus. 
A military genius exploited the upsurge of this volcanic 
enthusiasm and liberty, fraternity and equality were 
drowned in the intoxication of conquest. Nothing was 
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left of liberty except a right to vote which proved to be 
utterly useless. Fraternity became a remote ideal and a 
pious wish and equality received a severe set-back by 
creating a privileged class of bourgeoisie and an im¬ 
poverished proletariat subject to wage slavery and 
economic insecurity. History has taught the lesson that 
if man remains spiritually unchanged, no political, social 
or economic upheaval can create a Kingdom ol Heaven 
for him. If man remains the same, plus Ca change, plm 
C'est la meme chose. The Qur’anic verse that God does not 
change the condition of a nation until there is a change 
in the spiritual condition of men’ has been proved true 
by history. Whenever there is a great upheaval, hope 
deferred begins to revive and people begin to believe 
that this time at last humanity is really going to change. 
Some people in all countries became enthusiastic about 
the Russian struggle which overthrew a corrupt absolute 
monarchy, a degenerate aristocracy and a demoralising 
religious orthodoxy. The revolutionaries were proclaim¬ 
ing lofty aims and so far as the destructive phase oi the 
revolution was concerned they were demolishing only 
those institutions wdiich progressive humanity desired to 
be effaced from the surface of the earth. Let us state 
briefly how some of the famous writers and humanists 
started with overflowing enthusiasm and ended in utter 
disillusionment. 

Let us take first of all the case of Andre Gide, tor 
long a tormented introvert, at last transformed into a 
serene philosopher, a genuine socialist and a humani¬ 
tarian. He became the champion of the underdogs, the 
outcasts and the down-trodden. He demanded *ilte 
Bernard Shaw a better treatment even for the criminal 
offenders, who were after all, to a great extent, victims 
of heredity and social environment which was not ot 
their own making. He demanded equality between the 
sexes in moral as well as material things. He became a 
champion also of the colonial people, like C.F. Andrews , 
he pleaded their cause in two travel books. His love flowed 
to all the socially unprivileged and the under^privileged. 
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When the Russian Revolution claimed to right all 
these wrongs and started with a show of equality and 
fraternity, he took up the cause of Communism and 
went on a special pilgrimage to Russia. Before going to 
Russia the great thing which appealed to him was the 
annihilation of all exploiters whose abominable formula 
he quoted in his Journal: ‘Thou shalt earn my bread 
in the sweat of thy brow!' His ideas about liberty had 
undergone a catastrophic change. The great individualist 
and champion of personal liberty now began to realise 
that real happiness and liberty lay in the acceptance of a 
duty and an individual, in order to be really happy, 
must worship something super-individual, super-per¬ 
sonal. If he cannot now believe in God, let him substitute 
the worship of humanity for worship of God, as his great 
countryman, the positivist philosopher, August Comte, 
had done before him. The Communists were saying 
much the same thing. Nietzsche had said: ‘God is dead, 
let us now wait for the superman*. The Communists said 
God never existed; it was a fiction that suited the ex¬ 
ploiters, and with the exploiters the fiction must perish. 
The Communists talked of humanity only and its 
material welfare. Personal liberty and individualism can 
never bring about a revolution; revolutions demand 
the sacrifice of self for a great cause. Andre Gide was, 
therefore, not perturbed that in the revolutionary up¬ 
surge for the triumph of great values personal liberties 
were temporarily thrown in the background. He found 
in Communism the duty to which liberty must be sub¬ 
ordinated, and an object of worship more tangible than 
the invisible God. The collectivism of Communism 
began to appeal to this erstwhile individualist who saw 
now the final triumph of individualism in its self-super- 
session. Unless the individual self is superseded, the ego 
is left only with a horrible void. This great intellectual 
imagined the country of Tolstoy and Dostoevsky pre¬ 
paring to sacrifice herself to usher in a better world and 
a most just humanity. He imagined that Communism was 
inspired by universal human love. He identified himself 
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whole-heartedly with Communism believing that it 

heart will succeed and for which I would like to woik • 
His deep-rooted individualism was, however, not quite 
Sint, V ™Uv *»red a .yn.he- 

liberty and collectivism. He hoped that Russia wouia 

evolve her socialism according to a pattern ^ 
Artificial privileges have no place, m which wealth is 
more eveSy spread out in society, m which theie is i 

AA^’iSTreseAiAs'TeTsrenAAl ^ArsonTl Hbenr|J^e-- 

SAtunifn: couTj trSe'comS AhA jndividualisnn 

A that lihertv of the individual without which no 

ipti.„a viS Sn cV™ in,o bang or rhrivc, ond ,n .br 

t'bSirss s.?t,t,rrrn‘"';£ “rUr.lo\ b.. 

rLched its destined end. It will be a panacea ior all the 
ills of humanity. The Communist is, on the whole, a good 

analyst of the diseases from which p^e^Ady 

or is suffering and, after the diagnosis, an o\^r-all remea> 
k orooosed bv the physician. When the physician after 
a lansrof more than three decades is still seen suffering 
himLlf from all those ills and somebody exclaims. 
‘Physician, heal thyself,’ it is ^plted that chronic dtsea 
even of the physician cannot be healed in a day and tn 
evil legacy oAthe past has to be got rid of only gradua^ 

For the real improvement of tense 

all the verbs of improvement are in the tuture tens^ 

When yr point to the lack of personal liberty enjoyed 
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by even a poor worker in the imperfect democracies, it 
is either said that personal liberty is a bourgeois fiction 
or if there is any value in it, it is already enjoyed by the 
Soviet worker in a higher degree, or when the internal 
and external enemies of the revolution have finally 
been routed, a genuine and superior kind of liberty will 
be the lot of all who have never tasted it. Russia has been 
feeding humanity on promises, is still doing so and will 
continue to do so indefinitely, but the promises will never 
be fulfilled because the Communist connotation of the 
meaning of liberty and human welfare is so fundamental¬ 
ly different, and even if it were not different, the fulfil¬ 
ment will continue to be postponed because after silenc¬ 
ing all opposition, after the liquidation of all the 
malcontents, and after successfully conditioning the 
whole population to the acceptance of a particular way 
of life and a particular ideology, the surrounding world 
will continue to be hostile, which will necessitate limita¬ 
tion of liberties and lowering of the standards of living. 
There is no doubt, the Western as well as the Eastern 
world is suffering from manifold ills, but men of thought 
and men of action everywhere are devising ways and 
means of revising the traditional ways of life. The Rus¬ 
sian contention is that chronic and serious diseases re¬ 
quire radical cures; humanity is in need of a surgical 
operation. The Russian Revolution reminds one of a 
joke about a surgeon who was asked about the condition 
of the patient after the operation and he replied that the 
operation was successful but the patient had died! The 
famous Muslim Urdu poet Hali wrote a quatrain about 
reforms, saying that reforms ought to clear the cloth of 
smudges and spots but don’t rub the cloth so hard that 
along with the smudges, portions of cloth also disappear 
leaving holes. 

Andre Gide was one of those who sincerely believed 
that a surgical operation was necessary and the patient 
would not only survive and be restored to health but 
would gain additional vigour. An idealist is usually an 
optimist and gets easily enthused about a revolution 
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which uses idealistic slogans. That is the way N\ ordsworth 
felt about the French Revolution, but how great was his 
disillusionment when ugly realities took the place of beau¬ 
tiful ideals. During the years ol enthusiasm Andre Gide 
wrote ; ‘ “Why do I long for Communism ? Because 1 be¬ 
lieve it to be equitable and because I suffer on account of 
the iniustices which I feel more strongly than ever when 
it is I myself who am favoured. Because the regime 
under which we live does not seem to me to protect man 
from the most grievous abuses. Because amongst consci- 
vatives I see only dead and dying things. Because it 
seems to me absurd to cling to things that have had their 
day. Because I believe in progress; because I prefer what 
is to be to what has ceased to exist. W h\ do I long for 
Communism? Because I believe that through it wc shall 
be able to reach the highest culture and because it is 
Communism which can—indeed must—promote a new 

and better form of civilisation.” Commumsnt properly 

understood, he thought, needs to encourage individual 
values in order to get the best out of everyone (quoted 

from The God that Failed, pp. i i i- j 

When still under the spell of illusion, Gide believed 

that Communism would not create an ant-hiU utopia. 
At his heart he was still an individualist and he fell in 
love with Communism because he believed that alter a 
mass affirmation it would bring about conditions in 
w'hich men of particular idiosyncrasies like himsell 
could be free to indulge in manners that are not anti¬ 
social. He was primarily a literary man and great lite¬ 
rature is a free product of free individualities. Indivi¬ 
dualism and unrestricted exercise of free reason and even 
wayward sentiment is the essence of all genius. An ai tist 
is of necessity an individualist; he makes a contribution 
to the richness of human experience by the particularity 
of his approach to reality and his distinctive reactions to 
his environment. Only matter repeats itself and that too 
not completely. Life, at its highest, is not repetition or 
imitation but an individual way of thinking, feeling and 
acting. Gide could never love a society in which each 
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resembled all. He expected from Communism that by 
the abolition ofunsocial and unjust privileges and by cre¬ 
ating an equality of opportunity, it would encourage the 
development of distinctive personalities who, although 
playing on their own special instruments, would enrich 
the grand symphony of life. He really desired the enhance¬ 
ment of personal freedom that should go hand in hand 
with a genuinely democratic socialism. He said, he had 
not come to Communism through Marx whose German 
erudition was for him unreadable and un-understandable. 
It was his experience of the dhdsion of humanity into 
the privileged and the unprivileged, the undeservedly 
prosperous and the undeservedlymiserable that had made 
him crave for a change towards a real equality of oppor¬ 
tunity. When he heard that the Communists were de¬ 
molishing the barriers between wealthy classes and the 
masses, that was according to his heart’s desire. He ex¬ 
pected from the Soviet Union what free democracies 
expect from the perfection of their own system. He went 
to Russia to find mind freed from serfdom, slavery and 
servitude of all kinds. He expected to find there no pri¬ 
vileged class or party, no one pampered and no one 
starved. He was sorely disappointed. On his return 
from Russia he wrote; ‘There was in my Soviet adven¬ 
ture something tragic. I had arrived there a convinced 
and enthusiastic follower in order to admire a new world, 
and they offered me, to tempt me and win me, all the pre¬ 
rogatives andprivilegeswhichlabhorredin the old world.’ 
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Impact of Communism on the 

Muslim World 

P ROFESSOR Hallett Carr’s six lectures, published in 
the form of a booklet with the title: The Soviet Impact 
on the Western World, form an adirurable and objective 
analysis of the ways in which the Russian Comrnunist 
Revolution has directly or '"^irealy influenced the 
Western world in a number of ways. He has divided th 
impacts into five varieUes, namely, the political impact. 

the economic impact, 

international relations and the ideological mpact 
We can do nothing better than follow a similar plan and 
smdy the Soviet impact on the Mushm world from a 1 
these five angles. Let us begin with the pohtipl impact. 
But to understand the genesis of the political impact one 
needs to go a Uttle into the conditions of the various parts 
Ttc Mushm world before World War I Before 
1914 Western imperialism was at its height having 
successihlTy subdue^d all the so-called backward nations 
of the world. All Africa had been Petitioned an^d all 
Asia was under the direct or indirect domination of the 
Western powers. The Turkish Empire was being sabo¬ 
taged from within and attacked from vathout, toWenng 
from its inherent weakness, and the collapse wm being 
hastened by the would-be European inheritors °f ‘be 
estates of‘the sick man’ of Europe. Against the organis 
might of industrialised West, the predominantly agjana" 

citfhsations of the Mushm 

They had been reduced to the condition of t P . j 

rian nations of the world, the producers of raw materials. 
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hewers of wood and drawers of water. Where they 
iiad a semblance of political independence their monar¬ 
chies were degenerate and their governments were ineffi¬ 
cient and corrupt. Neither in the countries under direct 
political domination, nor in the countries enjoying a 
shadow of political independence were the people con¬ 
scious of their natural rights. Foreign rulers as well as 
their own governments had crushed their sense of self- 
respect and they were so inured to servitude of one type 
or the other that they had lost all consciousness of even 
elementary human rights. Even when they were awaken¬ 
ed, they found themselves so shackled that despair of any 
practical remedy made them resign to their miserable 
fate. The Western powders infused into them an inferior¬ 
ity complex. They constantly heard of Western enlighten¬ 
ment, Western science, Western technology and Western 
modes of government and they w^ere made to believe 
that these achievements and these institutions were 
products of the peculiar genius of the West, incapable of 
being properly initiated, imitated or assimilated by the 
nations of the East. They held that the Chinese civili¬ 
sation was a static civilisation that had remained the 
same or stagnated for millenniums and the East was im¬ 
movable. The poet of imperialism, Rudyard Kipling, 
sang that the East w^as East and the West was West, and 
th^ twain could never meet. He depicted the eternal 
passivity of the East in the following lines: 

The East bowed low before the blast 

In patient deep disdain; 

She let the legions thunder past 

And plunged in thought again. 

Religious missionaries and political plunderers had 
started a systematic campaign against Islam. Falsifying 
the historical process deliberately or unwillingly they 
were attributing the contemporaneous backwardness of 
the Muslim world to Islam itself, forgetting that Islam 
was the torch-bearer of culture for many centuries after 
its advent, when the West was semi-barbarous and plung¬ 
ed in darkness. The missionaries preached that Muslims 
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could advance only if they renounced Islam and accept¬ 
ed Christianity, but the politicians were insiilling the 
belief into these peoples that even then it would be to 
the advantage of the Oriental if he submitted himsell 
willingly to the domination or tutelage of the ^Vest 
because the white nian has been luacle ihe trustee of the 
coloured races by the will of Providence. 

The first rude shock was administered to the super¬ 
iority of the West by the Japanese who indicted an abject 
defeat on a great Western power by making the art o 
killing as scientific as the West had done, ihe defeat of 
Russia and the rapid rise of an Asiatic power from feud¬ 
alism to scientific industrialism sent a wave of joy and 
hope throughout the Eastern world. Now it was conh- 
dentlv believed that what one Oriental nation could do 
the others could do as well. The Muslim world had been 
nartlv shaken from its medieval slumber by that great 
religio-political genius, Jamaluddin Afghani, who went 
from country to country denouncing the degenerate 
monarchies and exhorting the intelligentsia and even the 
aristocracy of these nations to remould their lives accord¬ 
ing to the true principles of Islam and cease to be over¬ 
awed by the West. Muslim countries were too weak and 
the West was too strong and the mundane rulers and 
spiritual guardians were too corrupt to listen to him or 
tLe even a few steps in chalking out a programme of 
Ltion However, he sowed the seeds of Muslim pohtica 

self-consciousness which began blossom a^ Sl"Tn 
in nrooer time. Thinkers like Sa'id Halim Fasha in 
Turkey^ Mufti Muhammad Abduhu in Egypt and Sap-id 
Is Khan in India smarted with 

humiliation and diagnosed the ills from which the 

nations were suffering. Movements of reform comb^ 

with demands of poliucal '"dependence or he^em^ 
cratisation of instituUons were started m all JVlusiim 
countries assuming diverse shapes f'“°^ding to circum 

Young 

"ch!Tg"vplf.o began to gather nr.men.um 
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and India demanded with irrepressible persistence the 
grant of responsible government. 

Then came the great upheaval, the great Armageddon 
when the white robbers of the world fell out among 
themselves. They had hitherto ruled the East by prestige 
and a pretence of superior civilisation. They had not been 
content to be considered as technologically more skilful; 
they had also posed as morally superior and spiritually 
more refined. The Great War did a great work of debunk¬ 
ing. All the cruelties and immoralities denounced by 
the ethos of all creeds were not only sanctioned but 
preached and practised as virtues against a hostile nation. 
Breaking of covenants, fraud, murder, deceit, rape and 
robbery weresanctified. Thewaramong the so-called civil¬ 
ised people effected a complete revolution of values and 
every European nation repeated the injunction and creed 
of Milton’s Satan who said: ‘Evil, let thou be my Good’. 
The white masters had to enlist the sympathies of their 
slave populations to assist them to win the war. Oriental 
mercenary troops poured into all battlefields and helped 
in the murdering of European civilisation. Now they saw 
this great culture at first hand at its worst. 

The warring nations were also compelled to use ideo¬ 
logical weapons. The resources of subject races had to 
be mobilised to the full and this could not be done with¬ 
out making these nations believe that the cause for which 
they were asked to sweat and shed their blood was in 
some way their own cause. The British might have tried 
and perhaps did actually try to some extent to appeal 
to the subject nations to come to their assistance because 
they were better rulers than the enemy who, if victo¬ 
rious, would replace them. But this mode of appeal fell 
flat for two reasons. Firstly, because people had seen 
through the hypocrisies of the vaunted blessings of im¬ 
perialism and they had become self-conscious coming to 
the conclusion that even a good government is no sub¬ 
stitute for self-government. The second great factor was 
the enunciation of war aims. American help was sorely 
needed but America would not kep into the battlefield 
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if it was only European imperialists of one type or 
other struggling to snatch the loot from one another s 
hands. America had made a religion of democracy. 
The Allies could appeal to America only in the name of 
democracy, to make the world safe for democracy. 
Woodrow Wilson, in the middle of World War I, 
threw the word democracy into the international arena 
by proclaiming it as an Allied war aim. He said that 
there could be no peaceful world in the future except 
on the basis of a partnership of democratic nations. 
As a result of this the Weimer republic made Germany 
democratic and the States which arose all over Europe 
hastened toeejuip themselves with democratic institutions. 

Wilson was sincere but the imperialist Allies were 
hypocritical about conferring the blessings of genuine 
democracy on those whom they could exploit only by 
depriving them of the right to mould their own destiny. 
The war having been won, they conveniently forgot all 
about democracy. They began to suppress movements 
of national independence everywhere. Spain and France 
crushed the brave attempt of the Moroccans to achieve 
independence. Abdul Karim, the valiant and noble pat¬ 
riot, was captured and exiled by France. In India, Row- 
latt Act was passed to suppress all national agitation for 
independence making it lawful to arrest, intern and in¬ 
carcerate the patriots without trial. All machineries of 
suppression were set in motion until a power-intoxicated 
British general surrounded a mass meeting in Amritsar 
and machine-gunned the whole audience which includ¬ 
ed a number of women and children who had gathered 
there only for a spectacle. The speakers there were not 
inciting people to violence; they wanted only the war 
aims to be fulfilled and the solemnly given pledges duly 
honoured. The poor creatures did not know that war 
was strategy and deceit and the pledges were used only 
as weapons of deceit to be discarded for other weapons 
when they ceased to be of any use for imperialistic 

exploitation. 

The nations of Asia including the Muslim nations were 
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completely disillusioned. Turkey was dismembered and 
the newK-created Arab States partitioned among the 

victorious European 

British imperialism driven to sore stram the war 

had made contradictory promises to the Arabs and the 
Jews about Palestine. The double-dealing philosopher- 
statesman Balfour sowed thereby the seeds of dissension 
among the Arabs and the Jews who had hitherto lived 
peacefully together for centuries; all in the interest of 

After the 1914-18 War, the lurkish nationahsts 
proposed to set up a nation-State and to gain that object 
made heroic sacrifices, but the imperialist Allies had 
decided to dismember even this natural and naUonal 
nucleus of a nascent democratic republic, ihe iurks 
prepared themselves for westernisation in every ph^e 
of hfe retaining from their Oriental heritage only a faith 
in tiic fundamentals of Islam, but imperialism would not 
be satisfied with tliis and would not leave them m peace 
because a world office democratic nations went ^gainst 
its basic urges. Imperialism is parasitical and predatory; 
the freedom of small and weak nations would sound its 
doom. I’lie Arab States began to realise that they nad 
onlv changed their masters and the independence they 
had trained under the mandatory system was a camou¬ 
flaged form ot vassalage. The British hero who manoeu¬ 
vred the Arab revolt was one of the few Britishers who 
really loved the Arabs and desired them to be genuinely 
free He was so disgusted with British perndy that he 
renounced everything and wanted no honours or title 
to be conferred on him for his glorious services. He met 
the Kincr and told him with exceptional daring and 
candidness that in any next war in which the Arabs were 
involved, he would find him fighting by the side of the 
Arabs even against the British, if it came to th^b 

The imperialist powers wanted to tighten their grip 
on what they already held and extend their dominion 
and influence still further as a reward of victory. But 
the forces let loose by the Great War and the ideas 
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broadcast by idealistic propaganda for the ligiit of self- 
determination of all nations, great or small, had created 
a new world spirit. Disgusted \\ ilsonian America shrank 
back into isolation leaving the victorious Allies to follow 
their old methods of power politics. 

Even before the end of the war a \ olcanic upheaval 
occurred in the vast Russian empire spreading over two 
continents. Corrupt and feudal Russia could not stand 
the strain of a long war; it staggered, sagged from within 
and collapsed. This afforded a rare opportunity for the 
revolutionary socialists. All imperial powers got alarmed 
for they would prefer even a corrupt Csardom to ^iny 
anti-imperialistic socialism. The world then saw the 
spectacle of the Allied forces intervening in the internal 
commotion of another country in order to make it safe, 
not for any type of socialism or democracy, but for un¬ 
democratic imperialism and feudalism. Between the 
imperialist Allies there were no fundamental ideological 
differences; all of them wanted only a spurious political 
democracy at home and chances of exploitation for the 
weak and subdued nations. Russia triumphed ultimately 
against the Allied intervention. Now Russia denounced 
imperialism ideologically and practically as it had never 
been done before. It renounced all Russian Csarist aims 
and claims on the adjoining territories and, having set 
its own house in order, creating some sort of a cosmos 
out of the chaos, it began to spread its anti-imperialistic 
ideology analysing the aims and methods of imperialism 
in an unprecedented manner. All nations groaning under 
the yoke of foreign domination and exploitation began 
to look to Russia as the harbinger of a new free world. 
Not only the down-trodden nations but the workers and 
socialists in the European countries themselves watched 
the Russian experiment with intense interest and admi¬ 
ration excusing all its violences and drawbacks as a 
necessary passing phase in the creation of one world and 
one humanity. Men like Andre Gide, later disillusioned, 
went into hysterics about it. British Labour Party leaders 
like the Webbs made a thorough and sympathetic study 
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of it and expressed the conviction that a new civilisation 
with a superior level of social justice is gradually taking 

Now we come to our main topic to see as to how the 
Muslim world in general reacted to it. In its earlier 
phases Russian Communism renounced its Csarist 
demands on the Muslim world. No territorial claim was 
advanced against Turkey and the virtual parUUoning ot 
Iran between Britain and Russia was categorically 
diated. Lenin started the policy of encouraging the Mus¬ 
lim world to shake off Western imperialistic yoke every¬ 
where. Muslim nations and Communist Russia had one 
aim in common, i e* thcoverthrow of Westernimpenalism. 
This common political aspiration brought thern closer 
together. This phase continues up to this day. In this per¬ 
sistent policy Russia has committed two major blunders 
which shocked the Muslim world and have damaged 
irretrievably the links that Russia desired to create with 
the Muslim world. One was the recognition of Israel which 
was a thorn planted by the power of the world Jewry 
and by British imperialism in the side of the Arab world. 
In any future world war Russia would reap the bitter 
fruits of this major diplomatic blunder. The Arab world 
would never forget and forgive this vital injury and 
Russia must be repenting the mistake now that Israel 
would be a pivotal point in the Middle East defence that 
is being organised against a possible Russian threat. 

In the resurgent nationalism of all Eastern countries 
imperialism is trying to retain its hold by force. TLe 
British are manoeuvring to force Iran to let her oil re¬ 
sources be in British hands or otherwise stop the produc¬ 
tion of oil to imperil it to the extent that it is compeUed 
to yield by dire economic necessity. Imperialism does 
not realise as yet that nations that become politically 
self-conscious cannot be effectively crushed by force in 
the modern world set-up. Britain is distant from Iran 
but the Soviet is its next-door neighbour. Forcing Iran 
means only pushing it into the lap of Russia. Neither 
the Iranians nor any other Muslim nation is desirous of 
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adoptiiie communistic ideology or the Russian paltcni 
of iffe but it is feared that imperialism by its vicious 
legacy would drive some Muslim countries to align theny 
selves^with Russia. It would start witli trade pacts but 
if continued, it would end, God knows where. A similai 
drama is being enacted in Egypt. Occupying by force 
a vkal oart of any country’s territory against the will ol 
the people is a flagrant violation ol the United Nations 
Charter^ To insist on fulfilment ol treaty obligations 
amsented to under duress by helpless governments is 
an old imperialistic way of legalishig adverse possessmm^ 
The British think the removal of troops from the buc 
would imperil their Middle East defence and obstiuct 
their right^of way to their Eastern dominions and colonies. 
But don’t they realise that a hostile Egypt would be a 
ftfll greater danger and they would forfeit the goodwill ol 
the entire Arab world ? Not only that, the vvhole Muslim 
vvorldToifld be inimical to them. They have already 
earned the hostility of the Arab world through their 
support of Israel; their insistence of sitting on EgVPt 
intensify it still further. The treaty on which they 
base their right would anyhow expire within three years. 
What after that ? They will then have to seek the good¬ 
will of Egypt or continue forcibly occupying Egyptian 
^^rritory. If they take the latter course the Uni ed 
Nations^ Charter shall be blown to bits, and the United 
Nations will go the way of its predecessor, the League 
S' Nations, which perished because of conniving at the 
Japanese occupation of Manchuria and the Italian rape 

“‘^oJlftSent organised Communist groups or Commu¬ 
nist political parties of any significance exist in ^ny 
MusUm eSnt^ ? It is a misreading of the political 

situation to assert that they do exist as a real J ^ 

real fact is that quite a large number of people in these 
countries demand freedom from alien dormnation whe- 
ther it is direct or indirect. Now it has becoine a fashion 
to dub anybody as a Communist who is sftugghn^ 
free his country from alien exploitation. If there 
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demonstration of students or workers in Tehran to 
nationalise the Anglo-Iranian Oil Go., the news is flash¬ 
ed that the Communist incited the people or clashed with 
the non-Communists, although anybody acquainted 
with the feelings of Iranians in this dispute knows fully 
well that in the matter of nationalisation of the Oil 
Company all Iranians speak with one voice, and there is 
no question of any differences between Communists and 
non-Communists. The Iranians naturally look to some 
quarter for help and encouragement and when no im¬ 
perialist power comes to their aid and the Russians sit¬ 
ting across the border pat their backs, who can accuse 
the Iranians of seeking assistance from Russia? As the 
Iranians would struggle to gain economic independence 
even at a considerable financial loss, so might Russia 
come out to offer economic assistance through technical 
help or trade pacts without counting the cost. If Russia 
can take a long-range view to win the sympathies of the 
Iranians, why canH the British do that? But it appears 
that the legacy of imperialism blurs their vision of their 
own enlightened self-interest. Similarly, the Egyptian 
nation is not Communist-minded but British imperialism 
is creating a situation which would compel the Egypt¬ 
ians to exchange their cotton with Russian ammunition, 
millinery and certain manufactured consumer goods. 

^f we turn now to the Indian sub-continent, the poli¬ 
tical situation is fraught with ominous future. The Bri¬ 
tish while quitting India left it in indecent haste, mis¬ 
chievously giving India the right of way to the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir which geographically and cul¬ 
turally should have been naturally a part of Pakistan, 
when the country was partitioned on the basis of religious 
majorities inhabiting contiguous areas. The dispute that 
resulted from this mischief has brought the two countries 
on the verge of war, Nehru concentrating all his 
troops on the Pakistan borders almost within cannon 
range. Pakistan is still a member of the British Common¬ 
wealth; it chose to do so in preference to being left in 
cold isolation or aligning itself with the Communist 
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bloc. But when the British let four years pass with¬ 
out bringing effective pressure on India, people in Pak¬ 
istan too began to look to Russia which touches its terri¬ 
tory in the northern mountainous ranges. Mr. Liaqat 
Ali Khan, the noble, wise and level-headed Premier 
of Pakistan, accepted an invitation from Marshal Stalin 
to visit Russia but wisely left the date unfixed. Before 
this visit could materialise, the Premier received an invi¬ 
tation from President Truman which he accepted vvith- 
out hesitation and visited the U.S.A. But even from 
America he could secure no effective help lor Kashrnii. 
The U.S.A. saw the justice of the Pakistan case but 
nothing substantial was done except keeping this vital 
issue only at the debating level. I'hc U.S.A, too moves 
only when it feels that the step is necessary iii its anii- 
Communist campaign. Nehru has been starving India 
because of spending countless millions in augmenting 
her military might with the primary object of retaining 
Kashmir by force (louiing even the united verdict ot the 
United Nations. Nehru went to the U.S..\. to beg R>r a 
million tons of wheal for his starving millions whom 
liis political and economic bungling had reduced to 
such straits. When the U.S.A. wanted his alliance against 
Communism he flatly refused and then, like the other 
nations mentioned above, turned to Russia for wheaU 
Russia agreed promptly without attaching any condi¬ 
tions and the moment President Truman heard the news 
that a consignment of wheat from Russia is on the wa>' 
to India, he, almost the next day, put his signature to the 
'dft of a million tons of wheat to India. Pakistan 
naturally resented it because the money saved by Nehru, 
by living on charity, would be spent on guns and bullets 

in a possible conflict wdth Pakistan. 

Further to the East the world is given to understand 
that it is the Communists who are creating all the U ouble 
and organising armies and guerrillas against the f rench 
or the British. The fact is that it is not Communism 
but the urge for national independence that is at the 
root of these upheavals. If the imperialists stigmatise 
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them as Communists, the patriots begin to assume *^hat 
title themselves. The Communists all oyer the worm 
applaud them and the imperialists, British or French, 
continue to hunt them with a view to crushing the spirit 
of national independence and the desire for socio¬ 
economic reconstruction. What a long and bitter struggle 
had Indonesia to wage against Dutch imperialism! It 
may be claimed that the democracy-loving Allied nations 
ultimately freed them. But this is not the fact. It was 
the spirit of sacrifice of the people, fired with a righteop 
cause and then the danger of Communism fishing in 
troubled waters that ultimately crowned the nationalistic 
aspirations with success. 

Leaving apart the countries that already formed pai t 
of the Russian empire, no Muslim country has hitherto 
been injured more by Communism than by European 
imperialism. Recently a responsible British statesman said. 
how could 'we let go NIalaya ? The British would sink 
without rubber and tin. Rubber and tin from Malaya 
can be got easilv and cheaply by imperialistic exploita¬ 
tion. A Yree and democratic Malaya dealing freely with 
a free world in matters of trade might become very' 
troublesome; the Malayans would naturally look pri¬ 
marily at their own interests. There is a very large 
Muslim population in Malaya and on the cultural level 
people arc not verv different from the Indonesians. When 
Indonesia, by spilling its precious life-blood, could achieve 
independence, the Malayans naturally would follow the 
same path. Backing wrong horses and political bungling 
in handling the Chinese problems pushed five hundred 
million people into the lap of Communism. The British 
in Malaya and the French in Indo-Ghina may be head¬ 
ing toward the same culmination. 

Our main contention is that no Muslim nation can 
ideologically accept the Russian type of atheistic Conri- 
munism. It is true that Communism is not only a parti¬ 
cular economic theory and practice but an all-compre¬ 
hensive wav of life. It starts with a metaphysics of 
materialism and then with a definite view of human 
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motivation and a particular theory of human progrep, 
one stage following the other with an inexorable dialectic. 
It is claimed that in Communism all aspects of life arc 
logically or dialectically knit together. The Muslim 
claims that similarly a philosophical, mental and moral 
unity is given to him by his faith. The Muslims every¬ 
where individually as well as collectively fall short of the 
ideal but the leading men in all Muslim nations possess 
that faith and cherish that ideal. Islamic ideology in its 
broad fundamentals is broad enough to embrace within 
its framework all genuinely progressive movements. 
Islam started as a theistic socialist republic with liberty, 
fraternity and equality. As it believes in one God, it also 
believes in one world and one humanity. It contains the 
seeds of healthy socialism. The Muslim States at present 
are suffering in various degrees from monarchies, artis- 
tocracies, oligarchies and corrupt landlordism, but 
ever>'where reformist movements are afoot. But the 
distinctive trait in all movements of Muslim renaissance 
and reform is that appeal is always made to the funda¬ 
mental principles of Islam. In no Muslim country there 
is any ideological front created against Islam and 
no Muslim nation believes that Islam is an outworn 
creed. There may be individuals here and there who 
have succumbed to atheistic materialism of the West, 
but they are not a force to be reckoned with. Mus¬ 
lim countries have only two types; the liberal prog¬ 
ressive type who believe that all life can be and ought 
to be moulded according to the fundamentals of Islam 
and many institutions have to be recast in the light of 
progressively advancing experience. Another section led 
by the old type of rigid theologians preaches that the 
letter of the law is as important as the spirit, and time- 
honoured traditions and institutions must be cherished 
and revived. But with all differences of interpretation 
both these sections believe in Islam as offering a satis¬ 
factory code of life and a soul-satisfying explanation of 
existence. When the Turks abolished an already mori¬ 
bund and defunct Caliphate and attempted to remodel 
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their laws and institutions to suit the needs of a modern 
IT tUf- Wp<;t emitted a jubilant exclamation that th 
Tul-ks ha^ renoTnTed Islam. But the Muslim world 
o-h rritical about certain abrupt changes, was 
^nrh shaken by this cultural revolution. The Turks 

h^^eally wtge"d a war against reactionary and ob- 
haa reauy 5 Pallintr the State secular meant 

ex«pt keTping he ^reactionary theologian out 
"f the® councils oF n®ational reconstruction. Offering 
nravers in Turkish instead of Arabic did not touch the 
Fore of Islam; on the other hand, it brought 
fnl mind nearer to God. When theology was considerab y 
fulrnind ..nti-theological wave passed away and 

fodaV the Turk is perhaps more religious than many 

another Muslim nation, still paying hp 
rorn theology. I had the honour ol haying Rauf Pasha 
foFTome tim®e the Premier of Turkey during the period 
of the Turkish Revolution, as my guest He explained 
to me for hours together the motives of the Turkish Re¬ 
solution He told me that like most of the P.eop'e ^e 
wung revolutionary Turks believed sincerely m Islam^ 
Rut as Islam had been corrupted by ignorant Mullas who 
oFisFSed Turkish national life, Islam had to be saved 
from Us degenerate protagonists. There was no organis¬ 
ed Church®in Turkey from which the State had to be 
seoarated Turkish secularism meant onl^y this that 
na^tiofal reconstruction had to be left free from corrupt 

AlF^uslIm'^nations are basically religious. Not that 
all ind^duHis are practising Muslims or that all life 
is actually moulded according to the tenets of IsHm- 
As in any other community, there are g^des of reh 
giousnessl^But no Muslim nation or no substantial sec¬ 
tion of any Muslim nation dreams of changing Islam for 
ComrnuUFsm. Every Muslim nation is trying to reform 
itself keeping before its eyes the ideals of Islam^ 
Authority^br®all change is sought and found within the 
Teachings of Islam itself The remnants of European 
Im JeriaUsm are driving some of the Muslim peoples to 
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look to Russia for help and sympathy, which is mostly 
political in nature. 

Besides the fight against the remnants of imperial¬ 
ism there is another factor in the social unrest which 
makes some workers and peasants look to Russia offer¬ 
ing a pattern to be imitated. Muslim countries are not 
yet industrialised, so there is no considerable industrial 
proletariat in any Muslim country. The chief problem 
in all Asia is the agrarian problem. In many places the 
peasantry is suppressed and exploited. The peasants 
want to do away with do-nothing absentee landlords, 
building palatial villas and riding ostentatious limou¬ 
sines in the cities, living luxuriously on the fruits of the 
labour of the poor sweating peasant whose standard 
of living is miserably low because he is compelled to 
part with a considerable portion of his harvest to satisfy 
the demands of an exacting landlord. A general struggle 
for political independence combined with democratic 
and socialistic ideas which form essential elements of 
unrest everywhere in a world in the throes of change 
have made the quiescent peasantry, hitherto resigned 
to fate, conscious of certain fundamental human rights. 
In a world made one and made small by rapid commu¬ 
nication, by instantaneous global broadcasUng of ideas 
and movements, even the illiterate peasant under¬ 
stands to some extent the happenings in the wide world 
and tries to grasp their significance. Besides, he does 
not watch these movements as a passive spectator; he 
is directly or indirectly affected by events in remote 
corners of the world about whose geographical location 
he has not the faintest idea. When cotton prices sudden¬ 
ly shoot up he wants to know why, and some newspaper 
reader or radio listener tells him that it is the result of 
the Korean War which threatens to drag the entire 
world into a global conflict and nations are trying to 
hoard essentisd raw materials. Factory workers, though 
small in numbers, in predominantly agricultural coun¬ 
tries learn, without reading themselves, of strikes organ¬ 
ised by trade unions in advanced countries. Then 
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these methods are tried and found to produce results 
in better wages and other amenities. These methods 
were not invented by Russian Communism or the Ger¬ 
man or Italian type of Fascism; they were developed in 
quite respectable, unrevolutionary, stable democracies. 
Muslim countries, in the main undisturbed by Commu¬ 
nism, are not unaffected by these modes of action. It 
cannot be denied that injustice to the worker did not 
originate with industrial capitalisrn; the worker in the 
agrarian civilisation, the actual tiller of the soil, has 
been maltreated for long centuries, working as a slave or 
a serf, a poorly rewarded tenant, or a landless worker on 
the soil. Now having been made conscious of his rights 
and his human dignity he demands that justice be done 
to him. But no peasant wants Communism; he only 
demands proprietorship to the extent that he and his 
family till the soil and are not robbed of the fruits of 
their labour. He is prepared to pay reasonable dues to 
the State but he wants no intermediary exploiter be¬ 
tween the State and himself. The workers in the factories 
too demand a living wage, a limitation of the factory- 
owners’ profits or shareholders’ dividends. The workers 
and peasants are everywhere more or less disgruntled 
and their struggle for elementary rights is not always 
unjustified. 

But it is the game of the Communist to exploit poh- 
tical, social or economic discontent. He joins the re¬ 
formers and speaks with a more passionate voice. He 
does not let the peasant and worker know that the 
Communist ideology discountenances all reform, and 
its real creed is that because the old world cannot be 
mended, it must be ended to raise a new structure 
of humanity from foundations upwards. His chief 
pleasure lies in creating chaos and collapse. It is about 
this type of a pretender-reformer that the Holy Qur’an 
says in the very first chapter: ‘When it is said to them 
don’t create mischief and confusion among the people, 
they reply: we are verily only reformers.’ There is no 
doubt that everywhere there is room for reform and 
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some radical evils require radical remedies. It is also 
true that the tempo of life has increased and life to-day 
has to be different from what it was yesterday. It is also 
true that all ancient institutions require remodelling. In 
the words ofTennysom, ‘the old order must change lest 
one good custom should corrupt the world’. Nations that 
do not read the writing on the wall and refuse to move 
in unison with the spirit of the times shall be left behind 
in the race of time. In the desire to hold on to certain 
old views and ways they may be hugging only a corpse. 

There is another source of great danger developing in 
the Muslim countries. Undergraduates are swarming in 
colleges and universities, hungry lor diplomas and degrees 
with a view to getting employment in the higher scales of 
government service. The State under the present con¬ 
ditions can employ only a small proportion of the gra¬ 
duates; the rest wander from pillar to post in search of 
employment. Liberal education has not equipped them 
for any special task, and many of them have not pro¬ 
fited from even the general education that they have 
received. This unemployed and unemployable intelli¬ 
gentsia is the most disgruntled and most dangerous class 
of have-nots who become desperate and desire to subvert 
the established order. They have heard that in Russia 
there is no unemployment and therefore they begin to 
preach Communism and become ringleaders in all dis¬ 
turbances and demonstrations. The Muslim States that 
are rapidly expanding education in every direction 
have to tackle this problem with much greater serious¬ 
ness than has hitherto been the case. Every unemployed 
graduate is a potential Communist. This is a small sec¬ 
tion but it consists of men with a little knowledge which 
is a very dangerous thing. Then this class is exception¬ 
ally vocal and vociferous. There are some among them 
who can write good prose and good verse. Articles and 
short stories and poems produced by this class are read 
widely by the literate public. Some of them can even 
quote Scripture to enlist the aid of revered authority. 
Communist literature is imported from Russia and 
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propagated by them. All Muslim nations are now chal¬ 
lenged and this challenge can be met successfully only 
in two ways: by a progressive and liberal interpretation 
of Islam and by painting a true and total picture of 
Russian Communism which aims at destroying religion 
and individual liberty. 



9 

Communism and Iqbal 

A S Pakistan is the largest Muslim State in the world, 
so Iqbal, the ideological founder of this State, is 
admittedly the greatest philosopher-poet and the most 
outstanding Muslim ideologist of modern times. He had 
received both Oriental and Occidental education having 
sat at the feet of great Muslim savants and Western think¬ 
ers imbibing and assimilating all that the wisdom ol 
ages had to offer and then attempting the synthesis of 
all values, resulting in the creation of fresh ones. He 
expressed himself profusely in Urdu and Persian verse 
leaving only a few prose writings. Among his English prose 
writings his Lectures on the Reconstruction of Religious ^ 
Thought in Islam (Oxford University Press) has already 
become a classic. Although his chief strength lay in his 
poetic genius, he combined exquisite poetic skill with 
the dialectic of the philosopher and the vision of the 
sage, to which was added an irrepressible life-urge to 
enrich the s piritual values o f mankind, freemg_nipdem ] 
humanity from the prison-house of materialisrn. He 
a ppfc<na te"d fully"the’ value of scientific rationalism but J 
was extremely critical of the narrowness of its vision 
which took the world of the senses not only as a primary 
but as the total reahty. He was a Muslim, philosophi¬ 
cally and intuitionally convinced of the validity of eter¬ 
nal values embodied in the teachings of Islam. He was 
convinced that, although the Muslim nations had fallen 
and become enslaved everywhere by Western imperial¬ 
istic domination and have been by-p 2 issed by modem 
scientific and industrial development, yet this is a pass¬ 
ing phase in the movement of a culture which has a 
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transforming mission for humanity. Nietzsche talked 
about the /evaluation of all values but could go no further 
than a scathing criticism of the life-negating trends of 
Christian asceticism and the intellectualism of the Greeks, 
Nietzsche was an adept in the smashing of idols but for 
the worshipping humanity he could present nothing 
better than the idea of a superman whose chief charac¬ 
teristic is the love of power for its own sake. His concept 
of the creation of a better and stronger species to 
replace the present homosapients was a variation of the 
Darwinian hypothesis of the struggle for existence as 
the chief instrument of the advancement of life. Iqbal 
had considerable admiration for the bold iconoclasm of 
Nietzsche but was sorry that this enthusiast of total re¬ 
valuation could not advance beyond a negative attitude. 

Iqbal too, as a Muslim, w'as an iconoclast. Bacon had 
depicted humanity as congenitally idolatrous and had 
exhorted human beings to break the shackles of these 
various idolatries so that only the God of reason reveal¬ 
ed in Nature and logic may be worshipped. Iqbal 
attacked the idols that were set up by the West during 
the last two centuries; nor did he spare the idols that the 
pseudo-religious and the comparatively stagnant East 
had been worshipping for centuries. For him life was 
nothing but an infinitely creative urge whose essence is 
self-amelioration. Its enrichment is not the result of 
passive adaptation and mechanical adjustment merely 
in the interest of a static self-preservation. 

As a Muslim, Iqbal was a monotheist but his concept 
of God was moulded by his concept of the nature of 
ultimate reality. God, for him, was not a static abso¬ 
lute but a dynamic creative urge who may be consider¬ 
ed as a cosmic person or a universal ego. He did not 
create the universe by a single fiat of will and then began 
to contemplate His handiwork as good in every respect. 
God is perpetually creative. Iqbal agreed with Nietzsche 
that creeds may be classified cis Welt-bejahende und 
Welt-beneinende religionen, those that say ‘Yes* to life and 
those that say ‘No* to life. Iqbal had no doubt in his 
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mind that Islam is a creed that says ‘Yes’ to life; asceticism 
as well as materialism are false because they are cramp¬ 
ing. Islam is neither ascetic nor materialistic. It recog- 
nises tlie relative reality of matter, body, mind and 
spirit, considering them real aspects of one ultimate 
reality which is more akin to spirit than to mattei and 
which is both transcendent and immanent in all its infinite 

manifestations. 

Iqbal has left hardly any accepted value of hie un¬ 
criticised although as a lover of universal life he has 
love and appreciation for ever)' aspect of it, provided 
any one aspect is not taken as the totality of reality. 

:?He exhorted Muslims to undertake the study of Nature"\ 
in order to subdue its immense powers to life-purposes.J 
But the study of phenomenal nature, cut adrift from 
deeper life-intuitions that are of a noumcnal and spiri¬ 
tual nature, leads to meaningless pursuit of power which 
first ignores and then destroys human and divine values. 
During the last two centuries or so Europe entered on 
this one-sided development with the result that it sowed 
the wind and reaped the whirlwind. Reason was identi¬ 
fied with scientific inductions only dealing with the 
physical and mathematical aspects of reality. Material¬ 
ism as a method of the study of physical nature has been 
fruitful of results and will continue to be fruitful in the 
understanding of natural causation or phenomenal uni¬ 
formities. It becomes harmful only when it begins to set 
itself up as ontology or metaphysics pretending to give 

us the essence of all existence. 

Scientific materialism in the West led to economic 
materialism. When matter was taken as the ultimate 
reality, naturally the production and distribution ol 
material commodities became the be-all and ^ J, 
of existence. Physical comforts or material standards ol 
living became the sole criterion of culture. In this 
process wealth accumulated but humanity began to 
decay. With materialism as the ideological background 
economic development became the sole goal of life. 
The demand for markets resulted in virulent national 
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rivalries. Humanity was split up into hosule naUonal 
groups red in tooth and claw, to snatch as much as 
diey could by force. Applied science and increasing 
efficiency in organisation became formidable instruments j 
of exploitation. ACnowledge was used mainly to improve ; 
the art of killing. Science saved life in the retail but des- ’ 
troyed it in the wholesale. Greatness of nations was judged 
by their power of defence and offence. 

As nations in the West had augmented their power 
by developing national independent units, Iqbal in his 
early groping years started paying homage to secular or 
territorial nationalism. The British imperialistic gnp 
on India had to be loosened before Muslims as well as 
other communities of the multi-national Indian sub¬ 
continent could breathe freely and become the archi¬ 
tects of their own destiny. Iqbal wrote soul-stirring 
national songs exhorting people to love their homeland 
and free it from their unsympathetic and alien rulers. 

At that stage he considered secular territorial national-| 
ism to be the only means of achieving political liberty^ 
But even during this period his love of Islam was un¬ 
abated. There were two currents in his soul sometimes 
running parallel, at other times crossing each other and 
mingling their waters in whirlpools. But after his return 
from Europe his entire vision was changed. He was 
convinced that Western materialism, industrialism and 
imperialism were heading for ruin, rushing resisdessly 
towards a cataclysm. The big powers were bound to 
destroy themselves in an Armageddon; maybe smaller 
and weaker nations would have a better chance of sur¬ 
vival. He began to cry out this belief when European 
industrial production and European imperialism were at 
the height of their glory and it looked as if after partition¬ 
ing the world, they would find out ways and means of 
dividing the spoils, and keeping the backward nations in 
eternal subjection. 

{/ The European civilisation received a rude shock during 
and after World War I. To win a total war the exploit¬ 
ing nations began to preach hypocritically the virtues 
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•^of democracy in which all the nations of the world, 
ereat and small, the victors and the vanquished, the 
hitherto oppressors and the oppressed, must all share 
equally. The European nations, with their tongues in 
their cheeks, paid lip homage to the professorial ideal¬ 
ism of President Wilson. When great hopes were raised 
by setting up an international forum in the form ol the 
League of Nations some were deceived by others and the 
others were self-deceived. Iqbal was one of the great 
thinkers who exposed the farce of this League. He said 
that in the nature of things a League of Nations cannot 
create international amity or justice. Reason or justice 
can become possible where the contestants or disputants 
believe in a common ideal. But the cult of Western 
nationalism had set up separate Jealous gods for ditterent 
groups of votaries. Everyone came to this League to 
retain what he had grabbed or to grab something more 
under deceptive names like mandates. Mandates were 
bestowed on one another as if they were Christmas 
presents. Iqbal said, it was like ‘coffin-thieves allocat¬ 
ing graves, attempting an equitable division. The West¬ 
ern soul had become so saturated with the cult of racial, 
linguistic or territorial nationalism that the coming to¬ 
gether of their representatives could never achieve any 
justice objectively. The League of Nations was not a 

League of Humanity. , . , i i i • 

Iqbal chose verse as a vehicle of his thought and his 

mission, not only because he was a gifted poet capable 
of expressing himself more emphatically and more enec- 
tively through poetry, but also because he was con¬ 
scious of this special trait of his nation that verse stirs 
it much more deeply than prose and has a much wider 
emotional appeal. Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, the 
thinker-reformer of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, was a master of lucid prose but could not write 
poetry. He made up this deficiency by converting a great 
poet Hali to his mission and letting him work as his 
alter ego to stir the nation through verse. Sayyid Ahniad 
is said to have been so enthused by this achievement that 
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he remarked, if God Almighty, on the Day of Judgement, 
asked him as to what great meritorious deed he had to 
offer, he would reply that he made Hali write his great 
poem. How true is the thought expressed in the desire, 
Xet me write a nation’s songs and I would not care who 
makes its laws’! When a foreigner comes to know how 
Iqbal’s thoughts and attitudes have stirred a whole 
nation to its depths and been instrumental in the crea¬ 
tion of a great State he looks for his speeches and prose 
writings, his essays, orations and dissertations. He is 
surprised when he is told that almost all that he said, 
or the most effective part of it, is embodied in his lyrics 
and philosophical poems. The modern world is a seeth¬ 
ing cauldron of clashing ideologies and conflicting 
vested interests. The modern man is torn from within 
and pulled and pushed in all directions by traditions 
and forces of the past and the present and the visions of 
an unrealised future. Iqbal’s soul vibrated to the touch 
of every powerful idea. He succumbed now and then to 
the charm even of antagonistic forces. Emerson has 
given it as the sign of a great genius that he is a great 
assimilator and is not afraid of apparent contradictions 
like little minds. He seems to be constantly struggling 
to achieve a synthesis of the opposites. It is an extraordi¬ 
nary mind which can appreciate the atheistic Nietzsche 
and the theistic mystic Rumi at the same time. He is 
conscious of the great spiritual heritage of the past but 
refuses to be tied down to it in its worn-out forms. He 
believes that creeds and systems come and go and this 
is the destiny of everything that life throws up in its 
forward movement but he is at the same time firmly 
convinced that life has its eternal verities that abide in 
all the changes. 

We cannot deal with the wide range of his thoughts 
and influence in this short chapter; as the book is con¬ 
cerned with a comparative study of Islam and Commu¬ 
nism, we shall have to confine ourselves within this topic. 

Iqbal judged Communism as a product of Western 
materialism and capitalism. It is the reductio ad absurdum 
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of the Western sensate civilisation. He was, how¬ 
ever, not an out and out adverse critic. He saw the 
justification of it in the dialectic of history. Iqbal, as a 
Muslim monotheist, was happy at the smashing of all 
idols and false gods. As already stated, his appreciation 
of Nietzsche too was based on this iconoclasm. Dogmatic 
and Church Christianity had deviated from the original 
teachings of Christ and had become an ally of profane 
and mundane powers; it had ceased to be an edifying 
influence except in the lives of a few individuals here and 
there. Religion had become the opium of the ignorant 
masses by becoming an ally of feudalism, capitalism and 
absolute monarchy. The Russian Orthodox Church was 
in the worst state in this respect: Iqbal looked at Commu¬ 
nism as a storm that sweeps away all the foul airs in the 
atmosphere. The laissez-faire capitalism of the indus¬ 
trial West had pulverised humanity into hostile national 
groups and within ever>^ nation too there was class-war 
because the classes of haves and have-nots were at 
loggerheads. His own country was predominantly an 
agricultural country where no industrial proletariat had 
developed but the conflict of the landlord and the 
tenant was becoming an acute socio-economic problem. 
The tiller of the soil, an honest, industrious and healthy 
lot, was ground down between many millstones. The 
land revenue collected by the State was the least burden¬ 
some, but the tiller of the soil delivered in many cases 
more than half the produce of his labour to the landlord 
who had come into possession of large tracts of land 
generally through immoral means. The usurious money¬ 
lender was even more callous than the landlord. 
Through usury and judicial support of the system set 
up by the British, in complete disregard of local tradi¬ 
tions, the ownersiiip of land was rapidly passing into the 
hands of money-lending owners, who did nothing to 
improve the soil or the condition of the tiller. Iqbal 
would welcome a revolution in which the do-nothing 
absentee landlord or the usurious money-lender is 
swept away. He did not propound any definite scheme 
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of aerarian reform but he turned the atteation of the 
nation to this grogs injustice which the laws of the land 
and even the laws having the sanctity of religious 
orthodoxy were trying to uphold and perpetuate, but 
Iqbal was too much of an individualist to approve any 
scheme of reform that would submerge the individual 
in an impersonal totalitarian system. He wanted a. 
change from shameless exploitation to social justice m 
which the actual worker is able to enjoy the firmts of 
his labour. Let us attempt a free translation of some ot 
his verses. Addressing the Punjabi peasant he exhort 
him to break his shackles and realise his own value and 

dignity: 

O peasant of the Punjab! 

What is the secret of thy life? 

For millenniums thou hast played with dust; 

The spark of thy life is smothered by this dust; 

Wake up now, the Muezzin calls, the day has dawned, arise 
Within thy dust; thou hast found no spring of life. 

That jewel of thyself is false which scintillates not with the rays 
of dignity. Realise thy self. 

Break down the idols of tribes and classes 
And smash the chains of ancient custom. 

Flavc faith in thyself as a votary of one God. 

This is the right faith that opens the vistas of life. 

Sow a seed of self-realisation in thy soil: it is this seed that 

bears eternal fruit. 

There is a poem of Iqbal which is fired with an im¬ 
passioned appeal to subvert the present unjust order. 
He desired the exploited masses to realise their own 
dignity and power and make a supreme effort to right 
ihe \vrongs inflicted on them through the ages. He 
prays to God to command His angels to rouse the masses. 
If Iqbal had not written much else to clarify his attitude 
towards Marxism one would take him to be a banner- 
bearer of a proletarian revolt and inciter to class-hatred. 
This poem need not be interpreted as advocating the 
theory and practice of Russian Communism; it is a cry 
against the injustices of the present social order which, 
according to Iqbal, needs a radical remedy. Let us give 
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a free rendering of a few verses before any further com¬ 
ment on them: 

God Commands the Angels 

Rise and arouse the poverty-striken. 

And shake the foundations of the palaces of the rich. 

Warm up the blood of the slaves with the hre of faith 

And make the sparrow dare to fight the eagle. 

The time of the sovereignty of the masses has arrived; 

Wipe away all traces of ancient laws and customs. 

Reduce to ashes all the harvest / 

From which the tiller gets no gram to eat. 

Then turn to the priests and remove them from the C-huich, 

For they stand as iron walls between God and man. 

Put out the lights in all the temples and the mosques 

For there they try to deceive 

God and the idols, by prostrations and circumlocutions. 

I am sick of the false glory of these marble temples; 

Erect for me a temple made of clay^^^^^j^^ .1^ i . 

Iqbal felt deeply that the masses are oppressed and 
depressed but his diagnosis is that humanity has been 
alienated from spiritual values. The remedy is not to 
snatch by force what the others have taken away by 
force; blood cannot be washed with blood. He desires 
the masses and the classes to become God-conscious and 
not class-conscious. Materialism has distorted man s 
sense of values.-^Economic ills are not the causes but the 
effects of a wrong outlook on life. Unless there is an etlncs 
at the back of economics and a spiritual view of life at 
the back of mere morality and legality, no change of 
systems can pull out humanity from the mire of despond 
in which it is stuck up. Life must be identified not with 
economics butTvith a sense of human dignity rooted in 
divinity. But according to Iqbal Communism has shaken 
thr^ld world and compelled it to revise its values. 
Communists are the shakers of humanity but not the 
makers of it, though the demolition of the old structure is 
a necessary preliminary to erecting a structure on a new 
plan. Iqbal was fond of quoting the famous line oi 
Rumi that destruction is a necessary step m construction.- 
He was pleased that Communism had exposed the 
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hypocrisies of the established orders, religious as well as 
secular. The slogans of liberty, fraternity and equality 
camouflaged the instruments of exploitation and tyranny. 
Liberty had been exploited by laissez-faire capitalism 
leaving to the have-nots the liberty to starve; equality of 
opportunity and equality before law aswellasthe equality 
of franchise had in practice become a farce. These 
slogans were invented not by the love of humanity but the 
urge of greed. In the Communist criticism levelled at the 
old order there was much truth and that truth was appre¬ 
ciated by Iqbal, but in the suggestion of remedies he was 
poles apart from Commumism. In his collection Bal-i- 
Jabril (Gabriel’s Wings) Iqbal chose a novel mode of 
the justification of the Communistic revolt. The God- 
denying Lenin finds himself in the presence of God in 
the next world. Rejustifies his atheism while he was on 
the earth in the following statement: 

O God, now I see that Thy signs are manifest in the Realm of 
Nature and the Realm of Souls. I wanted to understand Thee 
through reason alone but how changing and shifting was all specula¬ 
tion about Thcc. Those who studied the motions of the stars or the 
growth of plants had no ear for the eternal harmonics of crea¬ 
tion. Sense and science were alien to any spiritual experience. Now 
that I am face to face with divine realities and perception has 
taken the place of speculation. I feel now that that realm is real 
which I considered to be a concoction of the Church. I seek the 
permission to ask a question that was a thorn in my side all the time 
I lived on Thy eartli. Who and where b the Adam by whom Thou 
art worshipped; is it the Adam living on the earth? I found the 
East worshipping tlie white masters of the West and I found the 
West worshipping the glittering gold. I found Thy votaries neither 
here nor there. I found in the West much light of knowledge and 
skill but this light was darkness without a fount of light. Wast Thou 
worshipped in temples? Surely not, because I found the bank more 
glorious than the Church. Trade was indbtingubhable from gambl¬ 
ing, one usurer making millions bankrupt. Knowledge, science, 
statesmanship and tatc, all taught equality but sucked the blood* 
of mankind. Unemployment, shamelessness, nakedness, drunkenness 
and poverty—these were the triumphs of Western culture. To the 
nations that are bereft of heavenly grace, controb of steam and 
electricity arc the heights of perfection. Machines crush the human 
spirit and denude it of all magnanimity. I see that D^tiriy b now- 
going to frustrate all vile plans. In the twilight of civilbation there 
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is an artificial rIow; the colour on the cheeks is rouge or wine- 
induced The tavern-keepers fear tlrat the old 

lanse Thou art Almighty and Just, but how bitter is the life of tl^ 
worker in Thy world! When shall the boat of exploiting capitalism 
sink; the world awaits with impatience the day of retribution. 

This appears to be the cry and tlie creed of the Mai^- 

ist revolutionary, but Iqbal obviously 
was a believer in God and makes Lenin lace the Loit 
in the next world. The picture of the modern civilised 
world that Iqbal has painted and the dcsciipti 
given through the mouth ol Lenin arc meant to bt 
Objective and realistic. There is no dot.bt that in us 
scathing condemnation, Iqbal has completely idciiti ltd 

himself with Lenin. The chief fallacy of ' ' 

not lie in its pointing towards the evils ol 
An idealist, a spiritualist, a saint, a prophet, ^ cdmi ei 
and anyone with a zeal for social justice should sub¬ 
scribe to whatever is said about social injustices anc lypo- 
crisies that are rooted in the old order or the contem- 
porarv situation. The symptoms are there 1° 

Ld to condemn; so far there is agreement. But when 
it comes to the seeking of causes and cures, then a 
believer in God diverges from the behetei m mattei 
only. The Marxist says that the whole malady is caused 
by outmoded ways of production and distribution of 
material commodities, but Marxism proposes that a 
further step in materialism would cure all diseases. 
Iqbal is one with all genuinely religious and 'cleahstic 
thinkers in believing that nothing can be altered for t e 
better unless men regain the vision of the sP'ciL One 
has to realise the solidarity of humanity^based on the 
essential unity and loving providence of God to achmve 
real unity, liberty, fraternity and equality. Without 
that vision all these concepts become empty of jiny real 
content and are reduced to self-deceiving and world 
deceiving slogans. In one of his verses Iqbal remarks 
about M®arx that he has in his tmnd the equality of hm 
man stomach’ and not the unity and dignity of the human 
spirit. Marx said that a totalitarian mode of production 
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and distribution would bring about the millennium, but 
Muslims. Christians and all theists think otherwise; 
only divine and human love can usher the Kingdom ot 
Heaven. The Communist manifesto incites people to 
class-war and violence- Iqbal exhorts them to intensify 
universal love which creates right vision as well as right 
action. Let us give a gist of the Song of the Angels: 


Reason is unbridled and love knows not its place m life; O, 
the Eternal Shaper of things, man’s picture is as yet M^fin^hed- 

The rakes, the theologians, ^^e masters and the pseudo-s^nU ^hey 

arc all preying on humanity; the rotations of days and « g"^"a^ 
brought no change. O Lord. Thy rich are 

and Thv saints enjoy their psychical states. Thy poor wander as 

tramps while masters sit in high mansions. 

kTI^edge and skill all subserve transient desires 

love that unties all knots has not become common. Love is tne 

essence of life and self-realisation the epcnce of^o^e; alas this sword 

of love that cuts all knots is still lying in its scabbard . 


This is the difference between Marx and Iqbal; both 
are out for a revolution but one wants to ^hieve it 
through hatred and the other through love. One says: 
Arise the workersof the world, to shatter this sorry scheme 
of things because you are not getting proper wages and 
surplus value is gathered by the employers. Iqbal says, 
Arise ye the rich and the poor alike, and realise your 
real selves through love; increase of hatred and class- 
war can destorv much but is incapable of creating a 

fraternal world; only love is creative. 

Iqbal points out the evils of landlordisrn and capital¬ 
ism with as much emphasis as any Marxist could com¬ 
mand. In all agricultural and unindustnalised coun¬ 
tries the chief socio-economic problem is the agrarian 
problem. Iqbal had seen the havoc done by usury and 
landlordism in his own homeland, and like all socialists 
he had come to the conclusion that unrestricted owner¬ 
ship of land and uncontrolled laissez-faire capitalism had 
made large masses of humanity dependent and indigenL 
In many places he quotes the Qur’anic verse that land 
belongs to God; it was not created by human ettort, 
and it becomes productive mainly through natural forces 
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assisted to some extent by human ' 

tn land it is God above and the actual tiller below, the 

s^leat of whose labour is added to the God-created 
water that irrigates it. Where from does the 
in? He is generally an interloper who gamed ml^ 
through exploitation, cunning or other unfair means. 
This theme often recurs in Iqbal. Here is a free ren cr- 

ing of a short poem; 

'VWho nurtures the seed in the dark womb of f 

Who makes the winds drive the monsoon from the West, 

Who made the earth and the heat and light of the sun, 

Who fills the pocket of the ear with pearls of corn, 

And who is it who makes the seasons rojatej* 

This land is not thine, not thine, O landlord, 

Nor did it belong to thy forefathers; 

It is not thine, nor is it mine. 

Iqbal was not a practical planner. In his homeland 
there was a great pressure of population on limited areas 
of arable land. More than eighty per cent of popula¬ 
tion directly or indirectly derives its living from land. 
He felt passionately that agrarian reform was needled in 
many directions. The usurer had to be elmmatcd and 
agricultural credit to be established on humamtanan 
basis. Fragmentation of land thou^ being parcelled ou t 
by inheritance had to be set right. The absentee landlord 
who did nothing for the improvement of the land and 
spent his unearned wealth in ostentation and degenerat¬ 
ing luxuries corrupting the social, economic and polit'ca 
life of the State had to be drastically controlled. Iqbal as 
a philosopher and moralist planned no remedies in 
detail and inculcated only broad principles of social 
justice to be implemented by practical reformers. Iqbal s 
influence on his nation is great. The ideas that he pro¬ 
pounded are slowly but steadily taking a hand m the shap¬ 
ing of things, and it is certain that Iqbal would continue 
to inspire and accompany future progress towards rnore 
and more social justice and Islamisation of the institu¬ 
tions of Pakistan. 

When Iqbal appreciates or depreciates any movement 
or system, he does so from the standpoint of an ideal 
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Islamic society. He docs not pretend to believe that it 
exists an>^vhere at present. He is as severely critical of 
his own existing society as he is of Western civilisation. 
As Socrates called himself the gadfly of Athens, Iqbal 
was the gadfly of the h'luslim world. Himself a pro¬ 
foundly religious man, he was disgusted with the re¬ 
ligiosity of the East which had degenerated into external 
observances of ritual and a worship of the letter without 
spirit. He wanted Muslim society to be a democratic 
republican society without monarchs, without capitalists, 
without landlords and without priests. He was enraged 
against those who posed as priests and spiritual guides 
and he would be the last person to hand over a State 
even to a Muslim theocracy. He wanted a free and full 
development of all aspects of human life, but society 
must be moulded and guided by men of God who do not 
follow religion merely as a profession. Plato’s pattern 
of ah ideal society and State was only a Utopian pattern 
which Socrates called a pattern in the heaven. But in the 
mind of Iqbal there was a pattern that had been once 
realised on earth in the form of a God-fearing society 
which was organised into a Weli'are State by the Prophet 
of Islam, Iqbal realised fully well that ancient society 
could not be revived in its entirety; history does not 
repeat itself in the same way. He wanted the original 
spirit of Islam to create new modes of culture vyithout 
losing its self-identity. He welcomed even the impact 
of Communism on the entire world including Muslim- 
dom but, as already stated, he welcomed it as an essen¬ 
tial but a negative phase. Neither the methods nor the 
goals of Russian Communism could evoke any sympa¬ 
thetic echoes in his mind, but he was happy that Com¬ 
munism had awakened the human spirit from its dog¬ 
matic slumber and compelled it to recast its time-honour¬ 
ed and creed-sanctioned systems. It was an essential 
principle stated in the Qur’an that natural and acquired 
wealth must circulate in the entire ^dy politic so that 
- some parts do not suffer from plethora and others from 
,, atrophy. Scientific technology had created immense 
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theme in a free rendering: 

The new trends in the nations of “ga\n." M 

the Russian Revolution has not boldly and the 

everywhere have been compe Realities hitherto con- 

world is becoming sick becoming gradually patent and 

cealed by the greed of inan are becoming g^^^ 

Sdefr for *0*^8000^1 w^^being. Maybe the MusUm ‘oo^may 

The West was proud of its science hut s^ei 

:rir4ruiS[;ots 

r. ’.o'iS" WaaierS nS.ion.i™ or W«or„ 
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democracy. Islam had already achieved to a consider¬ 
able extent a distinctive culture, which with all its draw¬ 
backs and set-backs had at least retained this value that 
it is supra-racial. Imitation of European racial or terri¬ 
torial nationalism would certainly be a retrograde step 
and Islam would forget its essential mission if it is lured 
by this centrifugal tendency. Inspired by the Islamic 
I doctrine of divine unity, Iqbal aimed at one world and 
one humanity and desired the Muslims to set an example 
to the rest of the w'orld. Iqbal did not believe much in 
the exclusive efficacy of any particular social or political 
system. It is not the system but the vision and character 
of men that counts. He w'as out for changing men more 
than changing systems, although he preferred some sys¬ 
tems to others as offering better chances of self-realisation 
for human beings. He repudiated monarchy as original 
Islam had done, althouglrte offered unstinted praise to 
a pious and just monarch, and he w’ould every time prefer 
a spiritually-minded king to a corrupt democracy w'hich 
he had studied in the West and whose abortive imitation 
he abhorred in his own country. T 

Iqbal had no clear-cut schemTe of social organisation 
but he definitely willed to guard against those forces 
which create privileged and unprivileged classes with a 
gulf between tlie haves and the have-nots. His ideals 
in tliis respect w'ere based on Islamic ideology which 
allows maximum freedom of conscience and an open 
field for the choice of ways of life to individuals as well 
as groups within a nation. In so far as Muslim society 
is concerned, he definitely demanded that it be recon¬ 
structed on the lines of Islamic socialism which allow's 
freedom of initiative with collective planning. The task 
of combining individual liberty with social welfare is a 
continuing task which every nation and every epoch has 
to face and discover new modes of adjustment. Islam at 
its advent solved it in one way but the Islam of to-day 
has to face novel and complicated situations. The detail¬ 
ed repetition of an old pattern is neither practicable nor 
desirable, but the spirit of Islam can create new' forms in 
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every age. Iqbal is confident that Islam could create an 
economic and political democracy as it has succeeded 
through the ages in creating a social democracy which 
transcends races, tribes, nations and complexions. The 
revolution that is needed is not ou\y a 'edistnbution o 
commodities. Equality of material .pods wot d eficc 
no essential transformation in the human soul. Icpa 
Tvas a staunch believer in the Q.^r’anic thesis that no 
effective change takes place in the nations unless there 
is a-Sical transformation, a change of heart which 
c^riginate and motivates it. This change of heart can 
take place only by a revaluation of values by giving 
pr^orky to spirkual values, from tvhich healtln- matepil 
readiustment would follow as a necessary consequence 
His main criticism of Marxism is centred on this that 
eauated all life with economics as if security about foo 
•md shelter has been the only guiding element m a 
human history. Marx and Lenin considered all value. 

o[ art, knowledge and religion as of 

iSssSiss 


Vv% 


Th'. ...K., a K-. s 

produced so many proph , too there is some truth 

5,0., Ok", jh. 

concealed; his heart peucvc;> uu astravh This fault is not 

Sr"" Thf wSe hapjost ~ aU 

with the tody of man bu » j ,j,is undiscerning pro- 

phct^twlt'Sht*^^^^^ based his religion on the equality 
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of the stomachs.i'Tlie feeling of fraternity is born only out of a spiri¬ 
tual attitude; its roots are not found in the earth or in the bodies of 
men. But imperialism which tries to fortify itself against Marxism is 
no better in tliis respect. Its creed also is nothing but greed. Com¬ 
munism proposes to feed everyone and feels no need to go beyond 
the physical self because, according to its philosophy, supra-sensible 
realities do not exist. Imperialism too believes in the body only and 
plans to fatten itself on the bodies of others. It sucks the honey out 
of the (lowers that bloom in others’ gardens; it is a soul-sucker of 
humanity though apparently it leaves the bodies of the exploited 
miserably alive. It extracts the marrow and leaves the husk. Both 
Communism and imperialism are greedy and restless for material 
gain; both of them are Godless, both of them deceive humanity. 
One preaches revolt and the other demands tribute; between these 
two millstones humanity is ground down to dust. Communism robs 
humanity of true knowledge and faith, imperialism drains away 
its life and takes away its bread. I saw both submerged in the world 
ofrnatter; their bodies are enlightened with physical knowledge but 
their souls are benighted. Life is both self-abnegation and self- 
realisation; it is the effort to plant a soul in inert clay. 

Iqbal wrote a book of verse on self-realisation {Asrar- 
i-Khudi) followed by a book on self-abnegation {Ramuz- 
i-Bekhudi). He was a staunch believer in individuality and 
individual liberty but he was at the same time a Muslim 
socialist for whom the self-centred egoistic individualism of 
Nietzsche and Marx would not avail. Life is a perpetual 
effort at a creative synthesis out of apparent contradic¬ 
tions. He believed in Islam because Islam had pointed 
the way towards this fundamental truth of life relating 
the world to God, the body to spirit, the particular to the 
universal, the individual to society, \vithout destroying 
the distinctive value of any component. All aspects of life 
arc to be harmonised and none of them to be ignored 
or suppressed. Iqbal would not countenance a regime 
in which individual liberties are completely suppressed 
by force and violence in the interest of a power-intoxi¬ 
cated group which attempts to enforce its own ideology' 
by violence and terror. Religious freedom is one of the 
fundamental tenets of Islarri wliich means freedom to 
think and to act as one pleases, provided this liberty 
does not degenerate into licence, snapping the essential 
bonds of the social order. Communism denies this freedom 
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lo individuals, hence no Muslim can ever live a gcnunu 
Muslim life under a Communistic regime. Commumsm 
would allow him the freedom ol worship \yhich is an 
illusory freedom and deny him all other freedoms. Iqbal 
wrote with comparative freedom when the Indian sub¬ 
continent was groaning under a Y f 
well-fortified imperialism. He could do so bccau- 
imperialism, with all its greed and callous exploitation 
left a large margin for purely ideological fieedom. 
allowed adverse criticism against itself so long as u 
remained only at the academic level, considering it to be 
a harmless, intellectual luxury of a small group Com¬ 
munism, in comparison, is too gagging and strangling, i 
would not allow the heart to emit even a faint cry ol 
pain. No Iqbal would be allowed to exist and flounsh 

under Communism. 

As has become evident in the few quotations given 
above, statements taken in isolation could be quoted by 
the Communists in their support and Iqbal was for a 
time thus exploited by a small batch of pseudo-mtellec- 
tual Muslim, Communists m Pakistan. But gradually 
they have awakened to the reality that Iqbal is the great¬ 
est obstacle towards the establishment of Cornmunism 
in any Muslim country where he is read and understooP. 
Iqbal is a representative Muslim thinker and he may be 

taken as a harbinger of Muslim renaissance. If a Muslim 

s'ocietv is engulfed by Communist Russia, as large Mus¬ 
lim populations that were already parts of the Czarist 
empire had the misfortune to be victimised by this 
colossus, Islam would be gradually swept away or start- 

ed out because the totalitarian State holds the strings 
of all private as well as public life. Direct persecution 
would cease after all the nonconformists are liquidated. 
The new generation is receiving only a^eistic education 
and is being thoroughly conditioned. The children wih 
hear no voices that would contradict what they learn m 
compulsory schools. Religious propaganda is prohibit¬ 
ed, religious education cannot be imparted in any pri¬ 
vate or public school. I asked a Muslim vice-chancellor 
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of a Central Asian Communist Soviet about the state of 
religion in his Muslim territory^ and he replied that the 
elders still go to the mosque to pray. When I asked about 
the rising generation his reply was only a significant smile. 

The Muslim world everywhere is in the throes ol 
change. There is struggle against the remnants of West¬ 
ern imperialism which is taking the shape of resurgent 
nationalism and there arc movements of social and eco¬ 
nomic reform. But the Muslims are dimly conscious of 
a way of life distinct from the alien models that are 
placed before them. The belief is also firmly rooted in 
their mind that Islam has a definite mission for creating 
one world and one humanity, not through fanatical 
violence but through the extension of liberty and frater¬ 
nity irrespective of race or creed. There are ripples of 
the Communist movement in a number of Muslim 
countries but they are mostly reactions against Western 
imperialism or internal exploitation from which they 
are struggling to free themselves. It is basically hatred 
of alien yokes more than any conviction about the super¬ 
iority of Communism to Islam. The intellectuals in every 
Muslim country really desire to have more social justice 
and more of science and technology to develop their 
natural resources. They want not Communism but 
socialism of the Islamic pattern with a background of 
spiritual values. No Muslim society is prepared to replace 
God with dialectical or historical materialism. In Pak¬ 
istan Iqbal was the greatest exponent of the spirit of 
Islam which he identified with life-enhancing and 
creative love and he is at the same time the strongest 
bulwark against atheistic Communism. A small group 
of literary Communists is planning steadily and surrepti¬ 
tiously to sabotage the influence of Iqbalism, but so far 
as IqbaPs own country is concerned they have little chance 
of success. 
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T he concept of democracy has been appropriated 
bv all sorts of ideologies even by tliose that flatly 
contradict one another. Britain, the U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union, proceeding on different lines to approach 
different ideals, all pay homage to democracy. Unde^ 
such confusing circumstances merely the use oi this 
term by any system does not lead one anywhere. Une is 
coi^^^eUed lo follow the Socratic method of first defin¬ 
ing the concept before proceeding any further to debate 
about it. Islam too claims to offer an idea of democracy; 
let us analyse closely as to what Islam means by it. 

Islamic democracy starts with the conviction ot the 
basic unity of all humanity. The Qiir’an has repeated 

this conviction in many places. 


O people! be carefiJ of (your duty to) your Lord Who created 

a^ln^ Allah raised prophets as 

bearers of good news and as warners (ii. 213). 


The Prophet also uttered this conviction on various 
occasions and he moulded his attitudes, laws and prac- 
tices on this outlook. He taught that the division of 
humanity into races, tribes and nations ought not to 
detract from its fundamental oneness. All humanity, 
according to Islam, has a common origin, so they should 
all strive to act on universal and objective truths. 1 here 
is doubtless much diversity and relativity but all diver¬ 
sity is only superficial and phenomenal. The variety ot 
colours and languages enriches life and hence belongs 
to what in the Qur’anic terminology is called the signs 
of Allah. Life does not create any two individual alike 
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bill there are super-individual unities and unifonniiies 
that form the support and essence of all existence. AH 
human beings must have certain natural rights and 
natural duties which arc common to them. Islam strove 
succcssfullv against racialism and tribalism. There is no 
other example in history in which a great reformer and 
leader leads his nation to great victories but at the height 
of his triumph and the successful termination of his 
mission warns his people that the Arabs as a nation have 
no superiority over the non-Arabs, nor is any non-Arab 
group inherently superior or inferior. God judges only 
individuals according to their character; there is no 
superiority except the nobility of character which has 
no relation to the colour of the skin. Muhammad estab¬ 
lished a democratic polity in which the Negro and the 
Arab aristocrat had absolutely the same rights and obli¬ 
gations, not in theory only but in actual practice. All 
entering this universal brotherhood were each other’s 
equals in all legal, social and economic relations. Later 
on, the Muslims may have succumbed here and there 
to pre-Islamic prejudices or non-Islamic influences, 
but the ideal has, on the whole, been achieved much 
more in the Islamic than in any other society. Hindu 
society has been since millenniums split up in numerous 
major and minor castes on the principles of almost 
complete segregations to the extent of the savage custom 
of untouchability—the shadow of an individual of one 
caste falling on a person of another caste pollutes him. 
There is neither inter-dining nor inter-marrying. 

Christianity should have set a better example with 
its creed of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. But in this respect it has failed as miserably 
as Hinduism. Even the unity of the universal Roman 
Catholic Church was not based on democratic princi¬ 
ples. At the top was the infallible Pope whose infallibility 
is the negation of democracy and then from the point 
of this pyramid down to its broad bas^there is an 
hierarchy of priests with g^raded rights privileges 
in distinction from the laity. Fundamental divi^On of 
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nriesthood and laitv also violates the principle ol' democ¬ 
racy as tauffht by modern system of socialism / ' ci > - 
whLe Even the Protestant West split Clnistendom in o 

hostile nation-States on a racial, linguistic or 
basis Christian writers devoutly believing in tdiiistian- 
ity have acknowledged the role of Islam as an ' 

er of race-consciousness. Dean Inge in his Outspoke,, 
Essays acknowledges the Ihct with admiration that Islam 

has Succeeded iifovercoming race-consciousness to an 

extent to which no other creed 

that Muslims from the Far East to the Far V\ est n spit, 
of disparity of language and race 

int? toeethcr: they feel a oneness not fell b> the followcis 
of^any other religion. But the most convinced behevei^ 
of the spirit and mission of Islam in this respect is Pro¬ 
fessor Toynbee, the famous British historian. I cull here a 
few quotations from his thought-pro. oking book Ciw/i- 
on Trial. After despairing of Westcin 
to produce an antidote to the 

natmnalism he sees a ray of hope m Islam. He says in 
the chapter on ‘Islam, the West and the Future . 

We can however, discern certain principles of Islam, which, 
if broueht to bear on the social life of the new cosmopolitan prole- 
mriat might Sve Lportant and salutary effects on the gre^ 
in^a nearer future. Two conspicuous sources of danger 
one plychological and the other material—in the present 
o?thl"cosmopolitan proletariat with ‘he.dommant element n 
modern Western society are race-consciousne^ and alcohol, ana 
^ the struggkwith each of these evils, the Islamic spirit has a service 
t^render which might prove, if it is accepted, to be of high moral 

"“'Vhe^exffnetion of race-consciousness as between Muslims is one 
of the outstanding achievements of Islam, and ‘h= 

fcU strongly-b^t^^^ 
the Earth. 
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Though in certain other respects the triumph of the English- 
speaking peoples may be judged, in retro^cct, to have been a bless¬ 
ing to mankind, in this perilous matter of race feeling it can hardly 
be denied that it has been a misfortune. The English-speaking 
nations that have established themselves in the New World over¬ 
seas have not, on the whole, been ‘good mixers.* They have mostly 
swept away their primitive predecessors; and where they have either 
allowed a primitive population to survive, as in South Africa, or 
have imported primitive ‘man-power’ from elsewhere, as in North 
America, they have developed the rudiments of that paralysing 
institution which in India—where in the course of many centuries 
it has grown to its full stature—we have learnt to deplore in the 
name of ‘Caste’. Moreover, the alternative to extermination or 
segregation hcis been exclusion—a policy which averts the danger 
of internal schism in the life of the community which practises it, 
but docs so at the price of producing a not less dangerous state of 
international tension between the excluding and the excluded 
races, especially when this policy is applied to representatives of 
alien races wlio are not primitive but civilised, like the Hindus, the 
Chinese and the Japanese. As things arc now, the exponents of 
racial intolerance are in the ascendant, and, if their attitude to¬ 
wards the race question prevails, it may eventually provoke a general 
catastrophe. Yet the forces of racial toleration, which at present 
seem to be fighting a losing battle in spiritual struggle of immense 
importance to mankind, might still regain the upper hand in any 
strong influence militating against race-consciousness that has 
hitherto been kept in reserve and were now to be thrown into the 
scales. It is conceivable that the spirit of Islam might be the timely 
reinforcement which would decide this issue in favour of tolerance 
and peace. 

'I'he quotation corroborates the evidence of many an 
impartial obser\'er and critic that the spirit of Islam con¬ 
tains the essentials of democracy in a manner not equal¬ 
led by any other system of social existence. One might, 
however, aver that it is commendable as far as it goes 
but it is only the brotherhood of a cosmopolitan Muslim 
fraternity. What will be the position of those individuals 
or groups that remain outside the pale of this brother¬ 
hood ? A satisfactory answer to this doubt has also been 
given by Islam and Muslim history. It is one of the tenets 
of Islamic polity that all religious groups or communities 
following their own way of life shall enjoy complfete 
liberty of conscience and practice, if they are loyal to the 
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State. They have complete protection ot life, creed and 
honour; neither any economic nor any legal disability 
shall be imposed on them. They have complete equality 
of opportunity and equality before law. 1 hey may be 
troverned according to their own personal laws, 
faws do not directly undermine the social fabric. Chris¬ 
tians and Jews held some of the highest posts in the 
State under the Caliphs. It is a historical fact that the 
Tews when they were persecuted by the Christian States 
took refuge in Muslim countries where they enjoyed the 
liberties as other Muslim citizens and where no discrimi¬ 
nation was practised against them. Muslim cities never 
created any Ghettos for the Jews. As a reaction against 
Zionism and the occupation of a part of Palestine by force 
and fraud or by the backing of some imperialistic powers, 
even Russia supporting the Zionist Jews in displacing 
the Arabs from their homelands, the Arab and some 
other Muslim countries gave vent to a feeling of retalia¬ 
tion and revenge. But this is only a counterblast. In 
normal conditions no anti-Jewish movement ever origi¬ 
nated in any Muslim country, though jhe Jews every¬ 
where exploited the Muslims in economic life. Islam did 
not allow forcible conversion, so the Muslims with all 
their power and glory remained a minority m bpain 
after ruling there for seven centuries. As a result oi this 
tolerance they fell victims to Christian intolerance and 
were exiled en masse from that country. If Islam had not 
definitely prohibited it, the Arabs could have easily used 
measures of coercion, direct and indirect, to convert 
the whole population to Islam through the centuries 
of their political and cultural dominance. Ihe lurks 
in Eastern Europe ruled for centuries without interfering 
with the religious and cultural life of the Christian popu¬ 
lation. In India too eight hundred years of Muslim rule 
left the Muslims in a minority, particularly in the areas 
where their political power was the greatest. Every 
Indian creed and caste was left to follow its own ways, 
because freedom of conscience and freedom to follow 
one’s own way of life, the essential elements of all true 
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democracy formed part of the basic principles of Islatn. 
Islam could have gained converts and subsequently 
enhanced its political dominion by ^dating its own 
spirit, which fortunately it refused to do. What w^ld it 
have availed Islam if, in the words of the New Testa¬ 
ment, it had gained the world by losing its soul. 

Any social system calling itself democratic is only a 
travesty of democracy if it justifies slavery or seridom 
or tolerates racial or religious inequality in me matter 
of fundamental human rights. The Greek City-otates 
were constituted of a majority of slave populations and 
they called all non-Greeks barbarians to whom equal 
rights could not be extended. In the present-day world 
also we see countries like the U.S.A. where even a civil 
war fought partly on the issue of slavery was not able to 
grant the black population social equality or civil rights 
in actual practice. The Southern States pracdse social 
segregation and heap insults on the Negroes. Lynching 
is still practised with virtual impunity; the Negroes are 
kept down bv law and convendon, though the Consti- 
ilution of the U.S.A. grants them equal rights of citizen- 
ship. In this respect the American way of life is certainly 
unethical and undemocratic and the U.S.A. cannot hold 
up its democracy as a model to be imitated by the Mus- 
lim world. In this respect they have to learn much from 
the solidarity of humanity as exemplified in a Muslim 
society where the Muslim and non-Muslim and the 
black, the brown and the white live together in peace and 
amity without any insidious social or economic distinc¬ 
tion, enjoying perfectequality of opportunity and equality 
before law. The Muslim world is technically backward, 
having been by-passed, owing to unfortunate historical 
conditions, by the scientific and industrial development 
of the last two centuries. Technical progress is not difficult 
to achieve when once a country or an old civilisation is 
awakened to its great necessity and is free to remould its 
economic structure. Countries of the East and the West 
are rapidly acquiring technical skill and are studying 
modern sciences with great avddity and gusto. If Muslim 
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countries acquire this knotvledge and 
will develop on much healthier lines than the cst 
because thefr social instincts are healthier. Thojmve no 
been poisoned by racialism, nationalism and colour pre 
Sice’^Xhe Western type. Thev will avoid developing 

economically antagonistic classes 

the South African Union ever be al;le to solve men 
economic,social and political problems b> the 
of suppression, exclusion and segregation ? It is an ron> 
tLt such Fascist countries call themselves democratic, it 
s a strange democracy of race and colour and ecoi o- 

mic exploftation of a majority of the « 

Inoks to the sprit of Islam to give a lead to the uoiia, 
but will these^noii-Muslim countries be ready to learn 
SS'thing from Warn ? One might say that they need no 
To Islam for guidance if ihey begin to p.aeti e 
ChristlTni. Bu, the'spiri, of Chris, ha. now bj^ht hold 
on the nominallv Christian countries, lhat spirit has 
gradually left their civilisation and 1 ^^“, 

filled by nationalism and racialism “he 

collectiU materialistic egoism. Even Christian chiircnes 

are segregated on a racial basis. The story of a P'ou, 
Neero^in^the U.S.A. is often repeated who was refused 
entrv in threhurch for the whites. He saw Christ in a 

vision who tried to soothe him by “^^''himelf h“.d 

'b^SttdJdTdtm T — Me'ern 

foTonsoTdafe and perpetuate their politic, and ecouo- 

T “aTcTSncy, by^cTriving the eutim ^ 

lation of any representation of 

then these whites are the cultural and pol't “1 J 

the so-called Western democracies that pretend 

the world in moral, social and ,vith 

A Communist might step in here ^odaim utn 

plausible pride that these racial nat onal d«t 

dons and prejudices were the bV-products of bour^eo 

exploitation; the proletarian revolution has abolisnea 
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all racialism and nationalism and has established the 
principle ol' equality for all races and nationalities. 
But what Russia has established is the equality of right- 
lessness. VVe are discussing democracy whose essential 
essence is respect for the individual. If the liberty of 
conscience and initiative of action in private and public 
life are equally taken away from all irrespective of their 
colour and race, and individual lives are completely 
regimented to subserve an ideology which must be 
accepted by all, the extinction of racial distinctions does 
not advance any intrinsic human value. Humanity 
wanted to do away with these invidious distinctions in 
order to equalise liberties and opportunities for all to 
think and live and act as they please provided their 
behaviour does not undermine the social fabric. The 
question of liberty under Communism deserves a sepa¬ 
rate chapter, so we will not dilate on it at this stage. 
But it had to be mentioned because the Communists 
feel specially proud of their democratic achievement in 
having satisfactorily solved the racial and the national 
problem. Islam solved the problem by granting equal 
liberties to all; Communism pretends to have solved it 
by depriving all individuals of essential liberties. There 
are two ways of getting rid of a disease: the shorter way 
is the death of the patient. It is wittily said about a sur¬ 
geon that he reported that the operation was successful 
but the patient had died! By the Russian method the 
abolition of class and race distinctions has reduced 
humanity to a colourless automatism. 

With respect to democracy, Islam has nothing to 
learn either from the U.S.A. or from the U.S.S.R. It is 
said that the inhabitants of the North American conti¬ 
nent have created a democratic system of society and of 
government, because ever since the Pilgrims in the 
‘Mayflower* reached Plymouth harbour, the majority of 
the immigrants and of their offsprings have believed in 
democratic ideals. The Aryan conquerors of India insti¬ 
tuted a caste system because, as conquerors, their aim 
was to keep the conquered in subjection. But is it not a 
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fact that the descendants of these Pilgrim Fathers driven 
by economic need and greed enslaved millions of the 
images of God in ebony, kept them as pariahs and 
are still keeping them as such in spite of these blacks 
being their brethren-in-faith ? In the anti-Semitic hys¬ 
teria in Germany even Jews converted to Christianity 
were despised and maltreated, and the German national¬ 
ists said: ""Jude order Christ ist einerlei, die Rasse ist schwein- 
ereV (it is immaterial whether a Jew remains a Jew or 
becomes a Christian; it is the race which is swinish). 
This Fascist attitude exists among all English-speaking 
people who come into contact with coloured races. 
Empty continents like Australia would not admit colour¬ 
ed immigrants. No Muslim country ever closed its doors 
to a would-be settler on the basis of his creed or colour. 
We had to state this distinctive feature of Islamic democ¬ 
racy to bring out an essential trait of it which distin¬ 
guishes it from all other types of democracies either 
professed or practised. 

The ultimate object of Islamic democracy is the free¬ 
dom of individual self-realisation. The object of human 
life is the unification of the human will with the will 
of God as revealed through the moral and spiritual ex¬ 
periences of the prophets and the saints. But this surren¬ 
der has to be achieved freely, not by coercion. Who¬ 
ever thinks and feels that he is in possession of some truth, 
let him express it freely in word and deed; the others 
must be free to agree or disagree with him. For Islam the 
State is not a super-individual entity or deity to be 
glorified and worshipped; it is only a means to enable 
the individuals to live in peace and security, to exercise 
their freedom in ways that appear to them desirable. 
Any indefinite increase in material production by the 
sacrifice of non-material human values ought not to be 
the function of a State. An Islamic State would neither 
be a totalitarian nor a laissez-faire State. The State 
would leave the individuals free to pursue their indivi¬ 
dual goals but would certainly interfere where these goals 
tend to produce an economic or social chaos. There may 
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i)c any amount of general planning and encouragement 
of co-operative efforts but it will never lose sight of the 
essential value of individual liberty. The State would 
make efforts to further its ideology but it would be a 
part of its ideology to allows free scope to the holders of 
different ideologies to further their own ideals and live 
their own lives so long as they are loyal to the State and 
do not conspire to undermine it. Islam believes that an 
imposed truth ceases to be truth for one on whom it is 
imposed. The essential condition for the search and pur¬ 
suit of truth is freedom. As the Qur’an says repeatedly, 
God could have made all people good by compulsion 
but He chose not to do it. In matters of conscience there 
ought to be no compulsion. 

And if your Lord had pleased, surely all those who arc in the 
earth would have believed, all of them; will you then force men 
till they become believers? (x. 99). 

There is no compulsion in religion; truly the right way has 
become clearly distinct from error (ii. 256). 

When Islam inculcates freedom of conscience and 
freedom of following one’s chosen way of life, it means to 
practise it in all sincerity and earnestness. If after grant¬ 
ing freedom of conscience, discrimination is practised 
against those who hold different views and equality of 
opportunity and equality before law are denied, then 
the freedom allowed becomes chimerical. A totalitarian 
State inserts freedom of conscience in its constitution but 
it is nullified in practice. They make their ideologies 
like creeds which must be accepted by those who hope 
to exercise any power in the State. The nonconformists 
are either terrorised into silence or made to suffer in 
different ways. For instance, Russia allows her citizens to 
be professing Christians or professing and practising 
Muslims. People there still go to churches and mosques 
for prayers. But as atheism is the official creed of Russia, 
no one can become a member of the Communist Party 
who in any way believes in God or immortality. No 
religion is allowed to be taught before the age of fourteen. 
All education is in the hands of the State and every 
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school inculcates at heism . Atheism must be taught every¬ 
where and theism nowhere. As no one who is not a mem¬ 
ber of the Communist Party can hope to hold any impor¬ 
tant post, the believers in any other ideology or creed 
are eliminated from public or social existence j they suficr 
from a kind of civil death. If they become loud in pro¬ 
claiming any other ideology, they may be liquidated. 
Of what use is the grant of freedom ol conscience, il 
hindrances and risks beset an individual who does not 
see eye to eye with the ruling class. In a totalitarian 
State, the individual is completely subjected to the in¬ 
terests of the State, and the interests of a materialistic 
State, believing in dialectical and historical materialism, 
can consist of nothing else than the maximisation of 
material production. Commodities get into the saddle 
and ride the spirit of man. It is not only in Russia but to 
a great extent also in all States where religion has lost its 
hold and matter has gained priority oyer the spirit, 
that their conception of human welfare is the increase 
in material productivity. When the British or the Ameri¬ 
can critics try to prove the superiority of their way ol 
life to the Russian system, they draw up schedules ol 
prices and wages and prove to their own satisfaction 
that as their workers get four times or eight times more, 
therefore their system is in every way superior. By mea¬ 
suring human welfare only in materialistic terms they 
play into the hands of Communistic materialism. Alex¬ 
ander Loveday writes on the very first page of his valu¬ 
able book, The Only Way: it should be taken for 

granted that every economist would agree that a nation s 
welfare can be increased only by increasing the number 
of products put at its disposition, reflects accurately 
enough the tacit or expressed beliefs of many of the most 
influential of our social scientists today. Too many 
economists have assumed that the ideal, the teleolo^cal 
conception, of their normative science is and should be 
the ideal of life itself, and their materialism has had the 
most profound influence for the last hundred years or 
more on our politics, our political philosophy and our 
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social and personal ideals. Consciously or unconsciously 
we tend to act and legislate as if our well-being depended 
on nothing more, nothing other, than producing an un¬ 
interrupted scries, a constantly increasing quantity of 
material objects. We tend to judge the merits of our social 
organisation by its power to produce men and women 
efficient in converting fragments of matter into specific 
forms. For a democracy thus impregnated with mater¬ 
ialism the transition to anyone of the social philosophies 

that subject the individual wholly to the State presents but 
little difficulty.’ 

This priority of the accumulation of material commo¬ 
dities over the enhancement of ethical and spiritual 
values would run counter to the entire Islamic outlook. 
Dcmocrac)' has professed to worship its mundane trinil\ 
of liberty, fraternity and equality ever since this slogan 
was raised in the French Revolution. There is no doubt 
that all the three are valuable concepts, but their use or 
nususe depends upon their implications and applications. 
Ihe cry of liberty was raised by the rising bourgeoisie 
who were fighting to establish their rights over against 
monarchical, clerical and feudal privileges. They wanted 
non-interference of the State in industrial and commer¬ 
cial competition. It was the laissez-Jaire economists who 
were staunch protagonists of free economic bargaining 
between the employers and the employed and between 
different States. As love of liberty is one of the fundamen¬ 
tal instincts of man, the masses also were enthused and 
rose to establish a regime of individual liberties. Every¬ 
one suffered from the illusion that if all adults are grant¬ 
ed the right to vote and select representatives for legis- 
lative assemblies, no exploitation will be possible and 
all will be well with the workers and the peasants. But 

,?^ industrial capitalism created quite a 

different picture. It had been believed that under uni¬ 
versal political liberty the worker will not be coerced* 
he will refuse to be exploited if he chooses. Under a 
system of free contact between the employer and the 
employed, nobody could compel a worker to accept 
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starvation wages. If workers thought a wage too low they 
had only to refuse it. In a revolutionary struggle for 
liberty, the only liberty that the worker received was the 
liberty to refuse the employer’s offer. If liberty were 
genuine, it should enrich life and not impoverish it; 
but for the worker the exercise of this liberty meant 
going without any wages, without any means of sub¬ 
sistence. Large-scale industrialism had taken away the 
means of production from the hands of individual crafts¬ 
men and workers and placed them in the hands of a few 
capitalists. The worker had no independent means to 
set up for himself and hence liberty for him became an 
illusion. The competition of workers for jobs enabled 
the employers to force wage rates towards the minimum 
level. The apparent liberty of the worker concealed a 
real compulsion; the only alternative to acceptance of 
the employer’s offer was starvation. When the political 
liberty that the bourgeoisie had succeeded to establish 
was at its highest, the oppression of the wage-earner 
amounted almost to complete slavery. Women and child¬ 
ren were compelled to work for wages below the sub¬ 
sistence level for sixteen hours a day. It was argued 
that they chose to do it freely. The liberties that existed 
before the factory and social legislation of to-day was 
passed converted the life of the general masses into a 
veritable hell. This proved that any concept of liberty 
without a moral and spiritual basis, founded only on the 
material self-interest of man, turns out to be a deception. 
During the periods of civilisation when slavery could 
not be abolished at a stroke, prophets and social refor¬ 
mers had attempted to humanise the institution by 
urging the masters to treat their slaves kindly; as the 
Prophet of Islam ordained that they had to be fed and 
clothed as the masters fed and clothed themselves. But 
under the free economic system based on the so-called 
liberties of the individual, the employer had no respon¬ 
sibility for the employed. Women and children, old and 
sick and invalid were worked to death and replaced 
by others without any compunction. Ever since the 
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materialistic outlook replaced the religious and ethical 
outlook in the West, the economists who dominated the 
field were concerned only with the wealth of nations, 
which is appropriately the title of the classical work of 
Adam Smith, the father of modern economics. Econo¬ 
mics gradually cut itself adrift from ethics. Workers 
were exhorted to be industrious, sober and thrifty in the 
interest of greater production. The wealth of nations in¬ 
creased but it circulated only among a small minority 
of the rich. The basic principle of Islam that national 
wealth should feed the whole social organism, and not 
only circulate among the rich, was disregarded. 

Whatever Allah has restored to His Apostle from the people of 
the towns, it is for Allah and for the Apostle, and for the near of 
kin and the orphans and the needy and the wayfarer, so that it may 
not be a thing taken by turns among the rich of you only (Ux. 7). 

The capitalists considered themselves to be the nation 
and when they became rich sucking the life-blood of the 
poor worker, they thanked God for having made the 
nation prosperous. As a matter of fact, in the developed 
industrialism and capitalism of England it was not one 
but two nations; the one was free and the other was en¬ 
slaved. Great industrial and commercial cities had small, 
neat and magnificent areas and ever-growing slums. 
The poverty of one area was an indispensable condition 
for the wealth of the other areas. A purely capitalistic 
system, based on unrestricted individual liberties, where 
capital and surpluses are not taxed by the State, where, 
on the other hand, capital multiplies fast by interest and 
usury, and is not compulsorily spread out by inheritance 
and by State capital levy as Islam had devised, cannot 
proceed except by concentration of wealth in fewer and 
fewer hands. Adam Smith set out to find an answer to the 
question, as to what would best promote the Wealth of 
nations. The answer given by history is that the wealth of 
capitalist nations is built up on the poverty of the masses. 

If the ideal of a nation is the accumulation of wealth 
by increasing production and all intrinsic human values 
are subordinated to this aim, then essential human 
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liberties must be sacrificed at the altar of the god of 
production. Capitalism, Fascism and Communism are 
one in this respect that they are all based on materialistic 
ideologies and all worship the production of commodi¬ 
ties with the implicit faith that heaping of material goods 
at all costs would enhance human welfare. Capitalism 
argues that it is a superior system, because the biggest 
capitalist country, the U.S.A., has the largest produc¬ 
tion of all sorts of commodities required for peace or war, 
and the standard of its workers is about eight times the 
standard attained by Communist Russia. Capitalism 
does not consider it any great charge against itself, if 
that higher standard is achieved by exploiting the worker 
at home or by colonial exploitation of economic imperial¬ 
ism. Progress is not measured in intellectual, moral or 
spiritual values; the only criterion is the quantity of 
material commodities. Under Nazism and Italian Fascism 
also, production increased all along the line and wages 
rose to some extent. This result was also achieved by the 
suppression of the liberty of the individual. He had to 
submit to a thorough regimentation for the strength and 
the glory of the State. Totalitarian States become mili¬ 
tarily strong and suppress the strife of capital and labour 
byforce. This is the repetition ofthe old story of militaristic 
Sparta becoming more powerful than Athens engaged in 
the task of individual freedom. The socialists claim that 
under a socialist economy production would increase in 
comparison with capitalism. Maybe a wise socialist 
economy succeeds in producing commodities in larger 
quantities so that an average citizen is able to secure more 
of consumption goods. But, will it necessarily conduce to 
greater human happiness; will the multiplication of goods 
automatically advance the values of truth, beauty and 
goodness; do the people with more goods become more 
intellectual, more moral and less selfish? Were the 
individuals or nations that have advanced civilisation 
and culture, and from whose treasures humanity conti¬ 
nues to draw spiritual sustenance, able to advance 
human values because of abundance of material goods ? 
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Has not hisioi y witnessed so often the spectacle of wealth 
increasing and men decaying? The worship of produc¬ 
tion has smothered the spirit of man. Technical efficiency 
does not necessarily create inner harmony nor does it 
necessarily advance that freedom of the spirit where man 
rises superior to his material needs and, satisfied with a 
bare minimum, becomes creative in art and literature 
and spiritual experience. In bourgeois economy, liberty 
proved to be chimerical for the common man; the more 
that economy developed, the more the exploiter and the 
exploited both dwindled in genuinely human values and 
human libel ties. Having found liberty deceptive, the mass¬ 
es in many countries became ready to barter this doubtful 
good for merely bread and security; they willingly sub¬ 
mitted to serv itude. No human being who values real 
liberty would part with it at any price. The people who so 
easily threw away their liberties had really never tasted 
the genuine stuff; they had been deceived by a slogan and 
were then disillusioned by rude shocks. Human life re¬ 
quires liberty as well as order and discipline; freedom and 
law have to be synthesised. Excess of order and discipline 
permeating every nook and corner of an individual’s exist¬ 
ence atrophies the human spirit, particularly when it is 
imposed from without with the chief aim only of increasing 
the power of the State or increasing material productivity. 
This totalitarian stranglehold is as fatal and destructive of 
human values as the laissez-faire freedom in which indivi¬ 
dual egoism runs amok. Man has yet to understand the 
nature, essence, and value of genuine liberty which 
make the spirit free to create and to contemplate. Only 
where the spirit of the Lord is, there is real freedom. 
The Islamic view of freedom is given in the Holy Qur’an. 
The function of the Prophet is described as removing the 
halters and shackles from the spirit of man. 

Those who follow the Apostle-prophet, the Ummi, whom they 
found written down in the Torah and the Gospel, (who) enjoins 
them good and forbids them evil, and makes lawful to them the 
good things, and removes from them their burdens and the shackles 
which were upon them* (vii. 157). 
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How can a man be free if he is taught by materialism 
and biologisin that he is nothing more than his body and 
that the purpose of life is the maximum satisfaction of 
physical instincts. The whole conception of freedom was 
tainted by false values of life. Man wants freedom not for 
its own sake, because in itself freedom is a negative and 
empty concept. He wants freedom to realise whatever 
he considers to be valuable or desirable. The man who 
has a wrong sense of values shall be injured by any lati¬ 
tudes that Nature or society grants him. For a long time 
in British history the barons struggled against the king 
to gain and retain security for their feudal privileges; 
it was not a fight for the liberties of the common man. 
Later on, the merchants, manufacturers and capitalists 
struck against monarchical and feudal pri\ ileges in order 
to get a free hand in earning and accumulating wealth 
by fair or foul means. The clash between the Church and 
the State too had no direct reference to the essential 
liberties of man as man, so that he may not be used 
merely as means but be valued and respected as an end 
in himself. In the latest phase the workers gathered them¬ 
selves in trade unions as a class solidly hostile to the 
employers to extract as much as they could from the 
exploiters of their labour. Their conception of liberty 
too did not extend beyond a more equitable distribu¬ 
tion of profits. Marxism interpreted the entire human 
history as a class-struggle for material commodities. 
Marxism is openly and frankly materialistic; as man is 
matter and the mind or spirit and cultural ideals are 
illusory by-products, therefore progress means advance¬ 
ment in material production and better distribution. 
Marxism exhorts the proletariat of the world to unite 
to smash the old economic system and bring about a 
revolution as a result of which their physical needs will 
be more amply satisfied. When production and distri¬ 
bution become collectively organised, man will have 
attained well-being. A classless society having been 
established and all group-antagonism having come to 
an end, what shall man strive after? According to 
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dialectical materialism only contradictions or suites aie 
creative; according to that philosophy, some other t>T)es 
of struggles must continue to arise within human society, 
so that it does not become stagnant and perish. But the 
millennium and Utopia that they promise to attain and 
which, according to them, is bound to come by dialectical 
necessity, even it it becomes stable and perrnanent, win 
attain nothing more than a biological equilibrium al¬ 
ready achieved to a marvellous extent by the ants and 
the bees. In the ants and bees Nature aimed not at indi¬ 
viduation but collectivisation. In the case of man the 
evolution of life proceeded by slow' steps towards the 
creation of individuals. Here Nature was faced with a 
vital and intriguing problem. Life had to become more 
complex and yet more and more unified and co-ordi¬ 
nated. Spencer defined the course of evolution as advanc¬ 
ing from less organised simplicity towards more and 
more harmonised complexity. This desired harmony 
must co-ordinate the infinite diversity of evolving life. 
Nature continued fulfilling its twofold aim of creating 
individuals and at the same time converting individual¬ 
ity into personality in which almost all elements of the 
psyche have a direct or indirect social reference. A com¬ 
pletely isolated individual would cease to be human. 
The aim of human evolution is the progressive creation 
and co-ordination of free personalities. 

The liberty that man needs is for the purpose of the 
realisation of his self which is individual and social at 
the same time. Human culture has been enriched by 
individuals who revolted against the regimentation which 
compelled everyone to think and feel and act in stereo¬ 
typed uniformity. The spirit creates and flourishes in free, 
personal attitudes. All great reformers, great thinkere, 
great saints and great prophets were heretics for their 
contemporaries. Civilisations and cultures in the stag^ 
of their fruition afford wide latitudes for individual atti¬ 
tudes. If society is held together by fundamental social 
ties, these individual divergences lead to ever-growing 
richness. The development of the human spirit must be 
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a free development; even an imposed truth or goodness 
does more harm than good. An\ society that adopts a 
totalitarian ideology is making an attempt to retrogress 
towards a condition in which adead uniformity of thought, 
feeling and action is attained in the interest ofbiological 
equilibrium but at the cost of the life of the spirit. 

When the Qur’an said that God did not choose to 
make all human beings compulsorily good, c\ en tliough 
He had the power to do it, and when it inculcated the 
principle of freedom of conscience for all and liberty for 
individuals and groups to follow their o\vn ways of life, 
this teaching corresponded with the nature and the 
aspiration of the human psyche. Islam gave a teaching 
which it considered to be unadulterated truth, a system 
of eternal verities, but it taught at the same time that 
it is forbidden to impose it on anyone by force. Force is 
to be used if necessary only to secure essential human 
liberties for all. The Qur*an says that if God had not repell¬ 
ed the aggressors against religious freedom, the places 
of worship of all creeds would have been destroyed. 

And had there not been Allah’s repelling some people by others, 
certainly there would have been pulled down cloisters and churches 
and synagogues and mosques in which Allah’s name is much re¬ 
member^ (xxii. 40). 

And were it not for Allah’s repelling some men with others, 
the earth would certainly be in a state of disorder (ii. 251). 

The Muslims are warned against religious intoler¬ 
ance. Even when they have to fight against some nation, 
the places of their worship must be considered sacred 
and protected even during actual fighting and no 
priest of another religion should be touched. It was for¬ 
bidden to a master to compel even a slave to change his 
creed. A slave of the great Caliph ‘Umar refused to accept 
Islam and the Caliph said that he was within his rights 
to do so. Muslims are accused by their hostile and igno¬ 
rant critics of ideological intolerance who say that Muslim 
fraternity is confined only to the followers of the faith. 
These critics forget that a Muslim may have a non- 
Muslim wife or mother on whom it is forbidden to bring 
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any pressure to change her faith. Gases are reported of 
Muslim sons carrying on their backs their aged Christian 
mothers to church. Does history offer anywhere greater 
examples of religious tolerance? Jews and Christians 
held some of the highest posts in the State under Muslim 
caliphs and kings. 

Fundamental human rights can be secured to all 
only in a truly Muslim democracy irrespective of creed 
or race. No ^Vestern liberal democracy has as yet suc¬ 
ceeded in attaining this ideal. Barriers of racialism and 
nationalism have become insurmountable. Anti-Semitism 
in some European countries and even to some extent 
in the U.S.A. has both a racial and a religious origin. 
The West waged incessant wars of religious intolerance; 
different sects of the same Christian religion continued 
for centuries to persecute one another. Muslim history' 
too is not entirely free from individual religious fanati¬ 
cism which occasionally raised its head here and there, 
but, on the whole, Muslim society has been much more 
tolerant than any other society; its essential spirit has 
been respect for religious differences. Now that religion 
has ceased to be a governing factor in Western civili¬ 
sation, religious intolerance too ceased, not because of 
a liberal outlook but because of indifference to religious 
issues, now regarded as immaterial. If toleration had 
been born of genuine liberalism, racialism and national¬ 
ism would not have been so rampant. The truth is that 
Western society was always illiberal and fanatical as 
compared with Islam; at some periods intolerance was 
religious and at other times it was racial or national. 

Western fanaticism reached its height in Nazi Germany 
and Fascist Italy. Both of these ideologies were irreligious 
or non-religious but the creeds that they promulgated 
were more fanatical than any other religion. They 
replaced the worship of God by the worship of a racial 
State. The way that they tortured human beings for racial 
and ideological differences has no parallel except in the 
Spanish Inquisition; but in the scale of their persecution 
they outstripped the Inquisitors. 
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The Russian Communists charged the Nazis and the 
Fascists with national and racial fanaticism and pro¬ 
claimed themselves as the champions of one world and 
one humanity. They are supposed to be working to es¬ 
tablish a classless society in wliich national, racial, caste 
or colour differences shall be obliterated along with eco¬ 
nomic class-distinctions. Here is an ideal which at first 
glance has the appearance of an Islamic view of human¬ 
ity but in actual working it is quite the opposite. Marx¬ 
ism too is a fanatical religion with its zeal for prosely¬ 
tising and persecution of the heretic. The old type of 
religious fanaticism has been replaced by class-hatred 
and ideological intolerance. Those who differ are per¬ 
secuted or liquidated or isolated in forced labour camps. 
One particular ideology only is inculcated in the entire 
educational system. The constitution allows individuals 
to believe in God or Christ or Muhammad, but all child¬ 
ren are conditioned in the schools to ridicule all reli¬ 
gions. No believing, professing and practising Muslim 
or Christian may become a member of the Communist 
party or be entrusted with a responsible job. There is 
complete ideological intolerance, and there is complete 
ideological as well as social and economic regimen¬ 
tation. No man is free to think for himself outside the 
prescribed framework of Communism. The entire nation 
has been made to sell its liberties to one fanatical ruling 
party. Freed from the exploiting bourgeois capitalist, 
they have been enslaved by a gigantic State capitalism, 
which they are assured is only a passing phase; thev 
should continue to hope for the withering of the State 
and the removal of all compulsions. So we see that 
neither Western democracy nor Fascism nor Commu¬ 
nism genuinely respects individuals and their essential 
liberties. None of them treats a human individual as 
having intrinsic worth and as being an end in himself 
Liberties are granted and withheld because of colour or 
race or ideology. It is only Islam which recognises no 
racial or national differences as privileges or bars. In 
the Muslim countries the movement of population is 
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unrestricted. All communities and nationaliti^ can 
follow their own ways of life; Islam also allows t 
decide their cases according to their 

This is genuine liberty and freedoin ot con 

science and freedom of expression through word and 
act A non-Muslim may be entrusted with any job m 

whicli Muslim religious practice is to 

cd. ^Vhat is expected from him is unstinted 

eveivwhere that democracy means respect for indiv. 
dual liberties and the freedom to follow s way ot 
life, provided it docs not conflict with the similar freedom 
of others and does not sap the foundaUons of a free 
society. Where can such democracy be possible except 
in an Islamic State which allows the human spirit maxi¬ 
mum freedom to adopt any personal 
life and imposes no social or economic disabihties on 

anyone because of creed, nationality or race . 

Equality 


The concepts of liberty and equality are twin con¬ 
cepts and it becomes difficult to treat of one m isolation 
from the other. In discussing liberty we have tried to 
make it clear that genuine liberty, if it has to serve as a 
matrix of values, involves the ideas of equality oj oPP?r- 
tunity and equality jaw; POwer-created arti^^ 

cial privileges create an artificial mequahty which hani- 
pers the growth of the human spirit. Democracy, Social¬ 
ism and Communism raise their voices against inequali¬ 
ty and all claim to offer panaceas that \j^ld make 
every man the equal of every offier man. Tlie French 
revolutionaries demanded equality along with liberty. 
The Massachusetts Bill of Rights and the Amencan 
Declaration of Independence present it as a self-evident 
truth. Thomas Jefferson said: ‘We hold these truths 
to be self-evident—that all men are created equal, 
and Abraham Lincoln repeated this conviction m his 
famous speeches: ‘I leave you, hoping that the lamp ot 
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liberty will burn in your bosoms until there shall no 
longer be a doubt that all men are created free and equal. 
Fourscore and seven years ago, our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty, and created equal' (Abraham Lincoln, Speech 
in Chicago, Ill., 10 July 1858, and Gettysburg Address, 
19 November 1863). Emerson voices the same senti¬ 
ment when he says: ‘There is a little formula, couched 
in pure Saxon, which you may hear in the corners of 
streets, and in the yard of the dame’s school from little 
republicans: “I am as good as you be”.’ In spite of the 
great authority of reformers and thinkers doubts arise 
at once when we try to examine this belief more closely. 
Are men really created equal as Abraham Lincoln assert¬ 
ed ? Does psychology, physiology or even religion sup¬ 
port it in an unqualified manner? Is it not a fact that 
human beings are born with great physical and psychi¬ 
cal differences due to heredity or other obscure constitu¬ 
tional factors ? Born undersimilarcircumstances and faced 
with almost identical environment, do they not diverge 
immensely as they proceed in life? Does not the inborn 
strength or weakness of various instincts modify the 
character and capacities of different individuals? Is it 
not a fact that men are made by Nature unequal ? Is 
it not, therefore, vain to treat them as if they were equal ? 
Aldous Huxley says that ‘all men are equal is a pro¬ 
position to which, at ordinary times, no sane individual 
has ever given his assent’ (Proper StudieSy p. 23). Simi¬ 
larly, Samuel Johnson was of opinion that a general 
state of human equality does not exist nor is it desirable, 
and no two men can be half an hour together but one 
shall acquire an evident superiority over the other. 
Aristotle too was of opinion that democracy asserting 
the equality of men arose from the false belief that if 
men are equal in any respect, they are equal absolutely 
(Politics, Book V). 

When there is such a confusion of opinion, it shows 
that a concept has not been properly defined and different 
disputants are not talking about the same thing. 

cn f recap GoUeg*. 
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Broadly speaking, human beings are equal m this res¬ 
pect only: that all are equally human; they belong to 
fhe same species, homolpiens. DissecUon of huinan 
bodies would reveal a similarity of structure, ^ 
respect the body of Plato would not be different from 
the^ body of a savage cave-dweller. In general they 
are also endowed with similar instincts and emotions. 
Theologically speaking, they are all the children of one 
God. But all these similarities and uniforrmties create 
no absolute identities. From the point of view of natural 
laws also, men may be considered equal because they 
are equally subject to the same laws. Nature is no res¬ 
pecter of persons; the laws of matter and the laws of 
health and disease operate equally on all men. When 
great thinkers and reformers assert the equabty ot man, 
their thoughts and attitudes really have a reference to 
the universality of natural law. They have also an ex¬ 
plicit reference to the universality and objectivity ot 
moral law. From the universality of physical and naoral 
laws, there follows logically the equality of civil rights 
and duties and civil laws. If there were diverse moral 
codes for diverse groups within the same society, the 
absence of common standards would make all moral 
judgements arbitrary and subjective, thereby under¬ 
mining the basis of society. If civil and cn^nal laws 
did not operate impartially between different mdmduals 
and different groups the idea of justice would lose its 
meaning. When the prophets and social refornieK 
found that social laws were not operating impartial¬ 
ly, they demanded that there should be equahty before 
law. When they saw that privileges or disabilities were 
maintained and perpetuated by legal and pohtical 
systems they pleaded that laws should be leveller^ 
Natural inequalities have always been taken for granted 
by human beings; only artificial inequahties were always 
resented. Inequalities of skill, inequalities of physical 

or mental endowment and inequalities of character were 

always accepted as part of the natural order of things. 
It would be silly to fly in the face of facts. Whenever 
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the privileged groups exercised their privileges to 
benefit themselves to the detriment of others, the moral 
sense of man revolted and demanded the abolition of 
artificially created privileges. The individuals of pri¬ 
vileged class are no better than others judged by any 
natural or ethical standards, so the unprivileged man 
stood up and said: T am as good as you; why should I be 
treated shabbily?* The demand for equality before law 
and equality of opportunity is a justifiable demand 
because the health of the social organism depends on it. 

Rut the facts of human diversity and inequality of 
endowment are so patent that no society has ever suc¬ 
ceeded or ever will succeed in creating a dead unifor¬ 
mity. Human life is based on equality as well as inequali¬ 
ty, on unity as well as diversity. Human society depends 
on a series of organisations but every organisation is 
necessarily an hierarchy in which co-operation rests 
on command and subordination; those with superior 
talents command and those that are less gifted obey. 
If the rewards of superior and inferior skill were un¬ 
naturally equalised, individuals shall have no incentive 
to rise to higher levels through intelligence, character 
and industry. The French Revolution cried for equality 
but succeeded in establishing only equality before law 
or the equality of the ballot-box; otherwise men re¬ 
mained unequal, and economic inequality was further 
accentuated by the creation of an industrial bourgeoisie 
and industrial proletariat. The same phenomenon oc¬ 
curred in other Western countries where immense wealth 
was created and concentrated in the hands of a small 
minority. Marxism rose as a protest against the rise of 
antagonistic classes and proclaimed that genuine equali¬ 
ty is only economic equality which will be produced 
only by a proletarian revolution. Has Marxism suc¬ 
ceeded better in this respect^ Marxism put before 
humanity a Utopia of flat equalitarianism ; it was a new 
dispensation, a religion of equality practised to the ut¬ 
most limits. Like the levellers and diggers of the English 
revolution, the millennium was expected to bring about 
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equality in every respect. There would be no rulers and 
ruled emplov'ers and employed, and life conditions of all 
from top to' bottom would reach the sanae level, no 
one demanding superior rewards for superior services. 
It was said that money is the great source of inequalities, 
SO money shall be abolished and only ration cards dis- 
tributed for common necessities. Let me quote from 
DJ. Dallin’s book translated from the Russian, The 
Real Soviet Russia. He paints a vivid picture of this en¬ 
thusiasm for equality in the early stages^^. 

Everything that stood in the way of equality was to be abolish¬ 
ed, at once, completely: that was the spiritual crux of the November 
Revolution and of the idcolo^ of the early period of the Soviet 
regime. Equality in consumpUon and strict rationmg were to eli- 
minate inequality in the distribution of food supplies. The floor 
space of houses and apartments was carefully measured and the 
available space equally distributed among the population. The 
peasants divided landlords’ estates, the workers seized the factories 
and drove the old owners into the street. Expeditions from tlic 
cities re<iuisilioned grain supplies from the villages for the hungry 
cities. Soldiers tore shoulder straps from the officers’ uniforms. All 
ranks were abolished to make sure that not a vestige of the old in- 
equality is left. Instead of the aristocracy the workers and the 
peasants were to rule the country, and every house-maid must learn 
how to govern the State, for all were now to be equal. Political de¬ 
mocracy, in its accepted sense, was found to be madequate, because 
it did not guarantee social equality. Lenin hailed the Paris Com- 
wiune because it had equalised the pay of State employees and 
workers, and he promised for Russia the reduction of the pay of 
all without excepting Government leaders, to the regular wage- 
scale of the workers.’ 

During this early Utopian enthusiasm decrees and 
manifestos implementing the creed of equality were 
issued in quick succession. Thousands died as martyrs 
of these visionarv ideals and thousands were maimed, 
tortured and killed. Here is a specimen of one of the army 
decrees: 

Hcnccfor\vard, the Army of the Russian Republic, consists of 
free and equal citizens, bearing the honourable calling of soldier 
of the Revolutionary Army. All privileges associated with former 
ranks and ratings, as well as all insignia of rank (epaulettes) are 
abolished. All titles are eliminated. All decorations, etc., are eli¬ 
minated. All separate officers’ organisations arc dissolved. 
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War and revolutionary chaos are also great 'evellers 
even without any idealism or ideology This was the 
conation of Russia in the early years. Money had lost 
all its value and so essential commodities had to be 
rationed and the rations were more oi less equal. A 
well-paid bureaucracy could not be established under 

the drcumstances, so the Sovernment employees and 

workers received almost equal ‘commodity It 

was an equality of primitive poverty: it was a virtue 

which w^ the child of necessity. ^X^°Rirt'v 

thev could be procured, were enjoyed h> the Farty 
leaders quietly and perhaps with a little bad con¬ 
science ^But the tide of equahtananisrn began l(> 

ebb very soon. When the leaders of the Revolution started 

l^he work of actual reconstruction, hierarchies of talen 
md skill had to be established at evei\ step, datura 
differences necessitating differences in reward and 
emoluments asserted themselves sweeping away un¬ 
realistic equalities. Higher and lower brackets of wa^e^ 
scales were sanctioned by the government. Communism 
had to retreat rapidly towards natural distinctions, but 
L It wif dTfficuU to confess the unreality of a forced 
Equality it was said that^thej^pse^was of^a^ temporary 

johey was Adopted by LenFn, Trotsky and Stalin. Novv 

fhemseVves Stalin now began to abuse the equahtarians 
as unrealistic scatter-brains who consider mon^ an 
trade as unnecessary. We quote here du^ 

bint hToitcally the U^ovka, the comempmous 

Sple th^k^hat Socialism reqinres equality in the 
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(The Real Soviet Russia, p. 19). Mikhail Tomsky who 
objected to any further differentiation in wage-scale 
was removed from office and ultimately committed 
suicide. Now contrast this with Islamic realism about 
equality and inequality. Islam says that in their funda¬ 
mental nature men are alike and they are governed by 
universal laws which operate within and without them. 
In consonance with these basic uniformities they are 
governed by the same moral laws; therefore society 
should be governed by uniform civil laws which should 
reflect the ethical foundation of man. But as Nature, 
notwithstanding the rule of uniformities, creates also 
immense variety and diversity, so does human nature 
differentiate itself in various individuals. The Qur’an 
says that this variety represents as much the ‘Signs of 
the Lord’ as the uniformity with which the will of the 
Lord operates. 

And one of His signs is the creating of the heavens and the earth 
and the diversity of your tongues and colours (xxx. 22). 

Men are not created absolutely equal in every respect; 
some are more gifted than the others. Those who are 
more gifted are asked to be thankful to God and express 
their gratitude by sharing their gifts with the less gifted. 

y^d Allah has made somo of you excel others in the means of 
subsistence, so those who are made to excel do not give away their 
sustenance to those whom their right hands possess, s© that they 
should be equal therein; is it then the favour of AU^ which they 
deny? (xvi. 71). 

Satan threatens them with poverty if they part with 
their hoarded surpluses but God gives them an assurance 
that the sharing of the ^fts with the needy would not 
diminish them in quantity and quality and would ul¬ 
timately lead to the enhancement of well-being. God 
has not chosen to create dead equality and does not 
want man to create it by force. Differences in talent and 
industry are bound to be differently rewarded. The 
knowing and the ignorant, the blind and the seeing are 
not equal. Individual initiative must not be curbed and 
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people should not be forcibly deprived of what they have 
earned with honest labour and by the exercise of intel¬ 
ligence. They should part, however, with a portion of 
their surpluses voluntarily. Hoarding for greed and mere 
love of accumulation of wealth is denounced violently 
in the Qur’an: 

And as for those who hoard up gold and silver and do not spend 
it in Allah’s way, announce to them a painful chastisement. On 
the day when it shall be heated in the fire of hell, then their fore¬ 
heads and their sides and their backs shall be branded \\ ith it. This 
is what you have hoarded for yourself; therefore taste what you 
hoarded (ix. 34-35). 

Wealth is not injurious in itself. It is a blessing if it 
is rightly acquired and rightly spent. It has, how¬ 
ever, only an instrumental value. It is a commodity that 
remains healthy only in circulation and it begins to 
generate poisons if it begins to accumulate and stagnate 
in a few hands. The Qur’an asks society to regulate itself 
in such a manner that wealth does not circulate only 
among a few rich people. There is no bar to a man’s 
earning by trade or manufacture as much as he can by 
legitimate means. Trade is allowed but usury is pro¬ 
hibited. Islamic laws of inheritance are also so designed 
that even large wealth is spread out by splitting up. 
Economic inequalities of an unsocial nature are created 
by large-scale capitalism and large-scale landlordism. 
Under the Islamic laws none of these two evils could be 
allowed to develop. Islam does not desire to impose 
Utopian equality on sociey. It allows free initiative and 
the right to hold private property but they are subject 
to the laws and necessities of public weal. Unnatural 
equalitarian experiments have been tried in a number 
of times in human history but they have always fizzled 
out. Russian Communism which boasted of establishing 
a regime of absolute equality has reverted again to 
natural inequalities although still pretending to be 
working towards a millennium of equality. They say it is 
not yet Communism, it is still Socialism tainted by bour¬ 
geois methods. The attempt at forcible levelling caused 
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untold suffering, finally leading back to a system of 
accursed hierarchies. Other naUons have “petirnented 
with laissez-faire capitalism on the basis of a spurious 
conception of equal rights. This system too 
injustice bv creating two antagonistic and mutually 
hating classes of society. Both systems accused each other 
of fostering hatred and hostility and prepared humanity 
for a global war of mutual exterminaUon. In the teach¬ 
ings of Islam we find the practicable and desirable nud- 
die path, synthesising the maximum freedom ot the 
individual with the welfare of society and the solidarity 
of humanity. The Qur’an named the followers of Islam 

as the people of the middle path: 


And thus We have made of you a nation of the middle path 
that you may be the bearers of witness to the p^ple and (that) 
the Apostle may be a bearer of witness to you (ii. 143). 

Even geographically the Muslim world stands mid¬ 
way between the hostile world of the East and tTe 
Ideologically too, it stands in the middle and is in best 

position to show the . 

The Muslim world has no industrial proletariat Ail 
the rage of Marxism was directed against capitalistic 
bourgeois industrialism with wage-earning masses that 
split up society into antagonistic groups; it attempts to 
remedy this evil by the intensification of class-hatred, 
the remedy has turned out to be worse than the disease. 
Immense violence did not create any desirable equahty 
of opportunity or equality before law. Mara said that 
Communism would come only where industrial exploita¬ 
tion and capitalism are at their height. Industrialisation 
in the Muslim countries is only in its initial stag^ 
and hence, according to the Marxian dialectic, the 
have-not proletariat cannot develop in it to be rriobi- 
lised for a class-war. But the Muslim countries have 
to develop essential industries with increasing technical 
knowledge and organisation. The question is: shall 
they follow the path of laissez-faire Western capital¬ 
ism or Communism which curbs all free thought and 
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free initiative ? If the spirit of Islam is alive or is revived 
in these countries, they will follow neither of these paths 
which history has tried and found wanting in the pre¬ 
sentation and creation of essential human values. Islam 
stands for genuine liberty of the individual and genuine 
equality of opportunity for all. In the Islamic way of life 
wealth will be created, but it will continue to circulate 
in the entire social organism. Private property will be al¬ 
lowed, but it will not remain accumulated in a few hands. 
There will be an annual capital levy as ordained by 
Islam. Essential large-scale industries and concerns may 
be publicly owned by public funds, either the State 
financing them from its resources or owned by a large 
number of shareholders. The sharing of profits by labour 
and capital is allowed by Islam in equitable proportions. 
On the basis of sharing of profits and risks, the interests 
of labour and capital can be identified. Muslim econo¬ 
mics is based on co-operation and not on cut-throat 
competition. Marxian dialectic talks unceasingly of the 
synthesis of opposites. Marxism has attempted a nega¬ 
tion of capitalism but has itself remained a negation. 
Now, history is awaiting the negation of this negation. 
Islam is really the synthesis of this thesis and antithesis. 
We hope the Muslim world will realise that it has 
to transcend these opposites. Individual freedom and 
social welfare can be synthesised. Early Islam performed 
that experiment successfully in the old world economy 
and succeeded to the extent that the Limitations of cir¬ 
cumstances could permit. If the Muslims have not lost 
that vision they can remould the present world according 
to it. Toynbee, as already quoted, believes that Islam 
has a mission for the present and the future, of tran¬ 
scending national and racial prejudices. That is true. But 
Islam has another vital mission too, of transcending the 
one-sidedness of laissez-faire liberty and totalitarianism. 
It is a creed of the middle path, and virtue, according 
to Aristotle, is a mean between two extremes. 



11 

The Individual, the Society and the State 

T he central problem in all social existence is the 
relation of the individual to the society in whose 
matrix he lives and moves and has his being. Man is 
defined by Aristotle as a political animal; for him the 
term ‘political’ included all that we call social. ‘He who is 
able to live alone must either be a god or a beast. There 
may be a supra-social existence above man and an infra- 
social existence below man, but at the human level in- 
dividuality and sociability are two aspects of the same 
being. During the course of evolution Nature developed 
gregarious instincts in some animals creating collec¬ 
tivity in emotions and attitude, until the stage of the 
termite and the bees was reached, where an organic and 
functional totalitarianism reached its climax. Advancing 
towards man she created reason and liberty. The 
instincts left to themselves ceased to be the sure and 
miraculous guides in the preservation of the individuals 
and the species. This is surely a perilous gift; properly 
exercised it may make an individual touch the fringes of 
divinity but if mishandled it may make him sink below 
the animals. It opens up the possibility of ascending to 
the Olympus or falling into abysmal degradation to be 
confounded by the imperiousness of instincts running 
riot. But reason and liberty did not emerge full-fledged; 
they had to be developed by slow stages. Leaving aside 
man’s life in the caves and the woods when we see him 
stepping into organised social existence in its most pri¬ 
mitive form, we find him as the member of a tribe. The 
first self that is awakened in man is the tribal self; it 
would take very long before the individual emerges, 
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capable of thinking and feeling and acting according as 
he thinks fit. All his ways of life are determined for him 
by social inheritance; from birth till death there is hardly 
any phase of his life in which he could exercise a modicum 
of individual choice. If man had advanced only on these 
lines, the tribes congregating into nations either by 
creeds or by conquest, he could have developed only 
the totalitarian instincts of the bees and the ants. The 
study of human culture and the advances made in 
civilisation reveal the incontrovertible truth that all the 
great advances made in the creation and realisation of 
specifically human values were achieved by the emer¬ 
gence of individuals who in some way or other developed 
certain attitudes towards life different from the herd. 
Darwin propounded the hypothesis of chance variations 
to explain the emergence of new species with novel 
characteristics which survived because of their better 
adaptation to the environment. Human species, biolo¬ 
gically speaking, has retained the same shape and organic 
functions for millions of years and there is little prospect 
of man’s changing his physical frame fundamentally 
even in any remote future. But man has changed cul¬ 
turally from the caveman to the philosopher, the saint, 
the prophet and the scientist, who bear no mental and 
moral resemblance to their most primitive ancestry. 
What is it that has made this evolution po.ssible? This 
advance was evidently effected by individuals who 
were generally considered to be freaks. These were the 
individuals who did not feel themselves adapted to 
their environment and were comparatively free from 
the pressure and coercion of their social heredities. ^As 
Bernard Shaw has put it in his own peculiar way, ‘all 
advances were made by unreasonable men by men 
who were considered unreasonable because they would 
not adapt themselves to that reason that had become 
stereotyped and fossilised in ideas and customs. 

Human societies have always been intolerant towards 
such individuals; they were boycotted, persecuted or 
killed for the sheer reason of their nonconformity. They 
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are the shakers of herd morality and all the instincts of 
the herd rise in righteous indignation against the nian 
who questions all the answers to their problems of ejdst- 
cnce. If the herd had always succeeded, mankind would 
have remained stagnant for millenniums. But it so hap¬ 
pens that the seed sown by these shakers begins to ger¬ 
minate in some minds slowly; maybe he was right, 
maybe we misunderstood him when he was pointing 
the better way. In the past very few of these shakers 
succeeded to convert an influential section of people in 
their lifetime. It takes some time before people begin to 
take notice of him and ultimately to admire and adore 
him. They build monuments to him with the stones with 
which they had pelted him. Then they begin to vie with one 
another in doing honour to the man whom their ancestors 
had either completely ignored or persecuted. ‘Seven 
cities warred for Homer being dead, who living had no 
roof to cover his head,’ and these were the very cities 
‘through which the living Homer begged for bread’. 
All individualists do not enter history; many must have 
left this world unremembered and unsung having created 
only ripples on the surface of their social existence. 

The individualist is neither always right nor always 
mistaken. Even the unsocial criminal is an individualist. 
He comes into conflict with society not because he is 
above it but because he is below it. He wants to smash 
the ‘sorry scheme of things entire’ only to satisfy his 
individual erratic desire. He does not stand for any re¬ 
valuation of values but for the destruction of all values 
so that he may become a law unto himself. The dilemma 
of human civilisation is that for its stability and better¬ 
ment it wants permanence as well as change. The phy¬ 
sical nature which encompasses and sustains human 
existence has struck a balance between both these fac¬ 
tors, It is always changing and always the same; it is a 
compromise between infinite uniformity and infinite 
diversity. Nature has solved its problem but man seems 
to be confounded facing these apparently contradictory 
alternatives. The pendulum of history swings between 
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order and change, between social rigidity and indivi¬ 
dual liberty. Pericles in his famous oration praised 
Athenian culture on the ground that the Athenian way 
of life had established the maximum liberty of conscience 
and liberty of expression. Greek philosophy at its highest, 
in the thought of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, achieved 
the best fruits of free inquiry. But when this individual 
liberty had reached its climax, it produced on the one 
hand the Sophists who denied all objectivity and uni¬ 
versality of truth, preached the relativity of morals and 
taught that the basis of all established institutions was 
subjective, and on the other hand it gave birth to a 
peculiar land of democracy where ignorant men called 
alphabetically in very large numbers decided private dis¬ 
putes, questions of war and peace and sat in judgement 
on the beliefs and conduct of citizens. It was such a jury 
that condemned Socrates to drink the hemlock and by a 
chance majority ended the life of its greatest citizen and 
the greatest intellectual moralist in all history. 

Over against Athens as her rival was Sparta, a rigid 
militarist totalitarian State, which tolerated no in¬ 
dividualism, no free speculation about the problems of 
existence in general or of human life in particular. Its 
morals and manners were calculated to enhance the 
power and glory of the State; all values rotated round 
this axis. Such a State is militarily more solid and its 
discipline, blindly and uncritically accepted, concen¬ 
trates all human energies for the realisation of one single 
goal. Such a State suppresses all individuality in the 
interests of social solidarity. When such a State comes 
into conflict with a democratic State, where individuals 
are not thoroughly regimented, the latter proves weaker 
than the former, at least at the outset, though it may 
triumph at the end by a concerted effort. 

In the mind of Plato we find the first strong mani¬ 
festation of revulsion against democracy with the un¬ 
limited freedom of every individual not only to be the 
arbiter of his own destiny but the destiny of the society 
and the State. Every individual, however ignorant, 
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considered himself competent to make laws and decisions 
of vital import. Plato ridicules the ignorance of a society 
in which nobody would ask anyone to make 
shoes unless he was sure that the man was a skilled shoe¬ 
maker who had spent years in acquinng that skill, but 
would lightly entrust the State to the whims and tender 
mercies of men who had neither the capacity nor the 
knowledge for such difficult and delicate tasks. Being 
distrustful of the irrational liberties of the common man, 
he proposed to achieve the solidarity and well-being ot 
the State by entrusting it to a selected group of well¬ 
born and well-educated individuals who had no private 
interest either of property or of family and who having 
realized the nature of the good were fitted to organise the 
life of the State in accordance with the principles ot justice. 

Plato is the first great thinker to plan a totalitarian 
State in which citizens should be eternally divided be¬ 
tween two castes: the rulers and the ruled. For the com¬ 
mon mass, their life is to be regulated by laws made for 
them by the philosophers, because the common man 
pursuing various vocations for livelihood and profit is 
incapable of ordering his own life or the life of the Stat^ 
The philosophers shall be the rulers, the legislators and 
the guardians of the State. There will be little individual¬ 
ism in their own lives because the rigid discipline to 
which they shall have to submit in order to make them 
proof against untruth and injustice would leave no room 
for individual thinking or individual planning for them¬ 
selves. All this follows logically from Plato’s concept of 
realitv as consisting of unchanging, universal ideas or 
forms' For him. individuality and particularity are illu¬ 
sions to be got rid of; all that is real is universal. The 
chief aim of life is the realisation of universal truths and 
the freedom of the ignorant has no value. Therefore, 
those in possession of truth would be justified in anni¬ 
hilating their own individualities and also the indi¬ 
vidualities of the ignorant masses in order to incorporate 
universal ideas in their lives. Eternal truth is there to 
behold and a class should be created that brushes aside 
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the desires of individuals to embody universal truth in 
every aspect of their lives. 

Islam never envisaged the Stale as an all-embracing, 
super-personal entity which has a right to suppress all 
personal initiative and all personal liberty. All human 
values have their root in liberty; liberty is to be encourag¬ 
ed and not abrogated in the interest of any imagiriary or 
material advancement. As liberty is a presupposition for 
the development of all mental, aesthetic and moral 
values, there can be no real human end which could 
justify the suppression of personal liberty as a means to it 
except that limitation which is imposed by the necessity 
of law and order and by the need of those elements ot 
social justice without which no civilised society could 
exist. The eternal problem of human culture is the 
creation of a balance and equilibrium between indivi¬ 
dual liberty and social order. If undue emphasis is laid 
on personal liberty, society cannot be co-ordinated into 
an organic whole. On the other hand, if the love of uni¬ 
formity and order becomes inordinate, the result is re¬ 
gimentation and totalitarianism. The beauty of Islam is 
that it promulgated a doctrine of individual liberty and 
tolerated different ways of life within its polity, but when 
society is endangered by disturbers of peace or when 
individual initiative and liberty begin to assume an un¬ 
social character, then it becomes the duty of the State 
to restore the balance by all the forces at its command. 
Islam allows a person to create as much wealth as he can 
by his knowledge, skill and labour, through means that 
are not unsocial and immoral, and it envisages natural 
inequality of energy and aptitude which would necessari¬ 
ly result in the inequality of material or social rewards. 
But as all society is one organism, it prohibits all those 
measures that lead to the concentration of wealth in a 
few hands. It is a Qur*anic injunction that economic 
life must be so organised that too much wealth does not 
remain locked up in private treasuries. Like all religions, 
Islam inculcates charity but it goes further than an\ 
other creed by imposing a capital levy on all surpluses 
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that remain unutilised in single hands for a whole year. 
This is the famous principle of Zakat which is a 
tive feature of the socio-economic system promulgated by 
Islam. We have already mentioned elsewhere in tms 
book the Islamic law of inheritance which was a means 
of the dispersion of capital, creating a conyjaraUve 
equality of opportunity for a number of indmduals 
to start life again on the basis of individual i^aUye 
and personal effort. No will would be vahd which dis¬ 
poses of more than one-third of the property and those 
who have already inherited cannot be again benencianes 
of that will. As already mentioned, feudalism can have 
no place in Islam and big landlordism cannot develop 
because of fragmentation of estates by inheritance. An¬ 
other great source of accumulating unearned income is 
usury which was prohibited categorically. ^ 

This is a most scientifically devised system of socialism 
which allows a large field to personal initiative, permi^ 
private property but at the same time creates sucm 
checks and balances that liberty and order get balanced. 
Islam is as much against laissez-fii^^ capitalism ^ re¬ 
gimented totalitarianism which spreads its tentacles to 
every aspect of an individual's life to the extent of strangl¬ 
ing his conscience. There was liberty granted not only to 
individuals but to communities within the State to 
follow their own ways of life, provided they did not 
indulge in any habit which poisons the whole of the 
social organism. The Qur’an prohibited usury to the 
Muslims but the Prophet would not allow even non- 
Muslims to indulge in it because the rest of society could 
not be immunised against the pioson of a usurious group. 

Islam has definitely equalitarian trends but it does not 
believe in levelling down all differences by force. Let 
people think freely, believe freely, act freely, create 
wealth, if they can, freely but legitimately. But evidently 
free actions of individuals will create differences in 
achievements and material gains. If society in general or 
any portion of it is not suffering from dire misery and 
paralysing poverty, let there be gradations of wealth 
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honestly earned and innocently enjoyed. But it is the duty 
of society to make an attempt to eradicate indigence. 
Taxes and capital levies at the higher level must be used 
to lift the down-and-out so that they do not lose all sense 
of human dignity. The Prophet of Islam visualised a time 
when a man walking through the land with charity to 
dispense shall find no one to accept it. It was to actualise 
this ideal State that his great companion and successor, 
‘Umar Famq, guaranteed the essentials of life to 

all citizens. 
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S ocialism is one or the mosi importaiU forces 

shaping the world of the twentieth century, but it 
is a tendency in all vital concepts or attractive ideals 
to be used as slogans and it is in the nature of slogans 
to be vague so that theorists as well as men of action may 
have the freedom to suit them to their own ideas and 
purposes. So many people profess to believe in God, 
but what different individuals and religious communi¬ 
ties mean by it ranges fiom an impersonal, infinite, 
qualityless substance to a personal Being endowed with 
consciousness, will and purpose with whom individual 
minds can enter into most intimate personal relations. 
He may be fierce and revengeful like the Jehovah of the 
earlier periods of the Old Testament, concerned chiefly 
with the destinies of one chosen people, or he may be a 
Being of love and mercy as we find in Christianity and 
Islam. He may be absolute, changeless reason or self¬ 
thinking thought, the God of Aristotle and many another 
philosopher. The same is the case with democracy which 
is used for systems of political and social relations as diver¬ 
gent as Nazism, Fascism, Communism and the liberal 
democracies of England, France or the U.S.A. Each 
one claiming to be in possession of the genuine article 
accuses the other of attempts to pass a counterfeit coin. 
The vagueness of the term ‘democracy’ has infected the 
cognate conception of Socialism. The Social Democrats 
of pre-Nazi Germany claimed to be socialists but the 
dictatorial regime of the Hitlerian pattern also called 
itself National Socialism. The Communist Russia has 
also named itself as a federation of Socialist republics. 
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The British Labour Party also has declared itself as a 
Socialist Party. When mortal adversaries claim to follow 
the same creed which they interpret in diametrically 
opposite ways, it becomes extremely baffling to find out 
any basic and unchanging attributes which could serve 

as clear, logical differentia. 

The difficulty of getting at a clear-cut definition is 
also increased by the fact that pure socialism, like pure 
capitalism, is difficult to find anywhere in actual prac¬ 
tice. There is little dispute about the ownership of the 
means of consumption; in this respect both systems 
allow wide latitudes. The dispute is centred on the 
ownership of the means of production, mainly land and 
capital. Socialism in its pure form is understood to 
mean the public ownership of the means of production 
but even under a system which is labelled as capitalistic 
we find a considerable amount of public and co-operative 
ownership of the means of production. On the other 
hand, even the Soviet system does not offer an example 
of pure socialism because collective farmers are allowed 
a certain amount of livestock and a strip of land for pri¬ 
vate agricultural production. There is no doubt, how¬ 
ever, that socialism demands a progressive or radical 
change in the character of property relations tending 
more or less towards public ownership of important 
means of production. One need not be a Marxist to 
acknowledge the simple fact that the property system 
of any society affects the lives of individuals in almost 
every phase; the laws, institutions, as well as morals of a 
society reflect to a considerable extent the property rela¬ 
tions on which the economic life of that society is based. 

Even when a society has passed beyond the stage of 
slavery or feudalism, if it is as yet non-socialistic, one 
would' find large landed estates where the actual tiller of 
the soil is a tenant-at-will or an agricultural labourer. If 
the society has developed industrial capitalism the essen¬ 
tial means of production are concentrated in the hands 
of a small percentage of the total population, and large 
masses become propertyless wage-earners. Production 
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is left chiefly to the private owners of capital; in a 
laissez-faire economy the State is not entitled to inter¬ 
fere in economic or property relations. Supply and 
demand are left to the vagaries of the market with its 
booms and slumps. Every producer produces primarily 
for his own profit. The aim of socialism is planned 
economy, and economy cannot be planned as a whole 
unless production is regulated not by private but by 
social interests. Communistic socialism aims at the 
establishment of a classless society abolishing the dis¬ 
tinction of the employer and the employed, the owners 
and the wage-earners, or as it is now commonly called 
the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’. Such a reconstruction 
would recast the entire social system through a funda¬ 
mental change in property relations. The dichotomy of 
society into antagonistic classes is a necessary product 
of the private ownership of all means of production and, 
if they are publicly owned, class-divisions are auto¬ 
matically dissolved. In a capitalist society individuals 
are bent upon private profiteering and accumulation of 
wealth for security, glory and power. The aim of Social¬ 
ism is to reshape production and distribution in a way 
that it offers essential security of livelihood to every 
individual; power or influence is gained not through 
wealth but through social service. 

Here are two definitions of socialism by two eminent 
social scientists. ‘Socialism is any device or doctrine 
whose aim is to save individuals from any of the diffi¬ 
culties or hardships of the struggle for existence and the 
competition of life by the intervention of the State’ 
(William Sumner). ‘Socialism is that policy or theory 
which aims at securing by the action of the central 
democratic authority a better distribution and, in due 
subordination thereto, a better production of wealth 
than now prevails’ {‘Socialism’, Ency, Brit.^ 13th Ed.). 
The definition of Sumner is much too broad and would 
include many general social reforms and welfare schemes 
without essentially remodelling property relations. The 
second definition by James Bonar covers the essential 
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trends and purposes of the socialist scheme. 

The reader will have noticed in the characterisation 
of socialism given above that in its pure or extreme form 
it remains hardly distinguishable from what is now 
generally called Communism. The boundary line be¬ 
tween the two is so vague and confused that even well- 
informed people find it very difficult to di aw hard and 
fast lines between the two. Communism is a much older 
term than socialism. Sparta had Communism based onl\ 
on the militarism of the ruling class which pooled its con¬ 
sumption goods for strengthening their military power. 
Plato’s Republic also promulgated a scheme of Com¬ 
munism for the philosophers and the guardians of the 
State. But neither the Spartan nor the scheme ot Plato 
envisaged a democratic, classless society. Both the States 
had large slave populations with no civic rights, 
Plato’s scheme was based on a rigid caste system in which 
the craftsmen, the workers and the peasants, forming 
the majority of the population apart from a large number 
of slaves were not included in the communistic scheme, 
which was considered suitable to the ruling classes only. 
Complete Communism was propounded only as a Utopia 
by Thomas Moore in 1516. Moore wanted an entire 

society to be based on the community of property. 

In 1830 and 1840 extensive literature on social reform 
and reconstruction was produced in Western Europe 
At first only the followers of Robert Owen were called 
socialists but later on various writers and sec^, parti¬ 
cularly originating in Germany, appropriated this term, 
and a variety of ideologies and schemes confused the 
essential issues. When Marx and Engels entered the 
arena, they wanted to distinguish themselves from the 
other socialist groups and so used the term ‘Communism 
for the uncompromising scheme that they put forward. 
They called their league the Comrnumst League, and 
their manifesto, the Communist Manifesto, pubhshed 
in 1848. Later, however, when the Marxis^ forged ahead 
and drove others into the background, they again 
began to use the terms ‘Communist and Socialist 
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inlercharigeably. But in a still later development the tvvo 
schemes were distinguished clearly by Marx himself in 
his ‘Critique of the Gotha Programme’. Therein he said 
that the revolution or the economic reconstruction of 
society would be achieved in two stages. The phase that 
would succeed capitalism immediately he called the 
socialist phase. The vicious legacy of the capitalistic 
regime could not be wiped out all at once. The State 
that has always been an engine of coercion shall have 
to be maintained and strengthened on the basis of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat for protection against its 
enemies: bourgeois values and ideas will still colour 
the life of the people, income shall have to be calculated 
on the basis of work done and not on the ground of the 
needs of the workers. But the inner dialectic of the pro¬ 
letarian revolution will increase the productive forces 
immensely which will inevitably lead to the ultimate 
transcendence of all limitations. When this higher stage 
is reached the State w41l wither away and along with it 
all limitations on the w'ell-being of the individual. Till 
the stage, called by him Communism par excelUncCt is 
reached, the worker, though no more exploited by private 
capitalists, will continue to be a wage-earner and his 
standard of living may not ostensibly be higher than 
that attained by a worker under capitalism. In the 
first stage the structure necessarily would resemble State 
Capitalism, but this term is to be avoided because the 
worker will indirectly be his own employer and the 
instruments of production will belong to him in the 
( orporate ownership of society. Lenin adopted the view¬ 
point of Marx and ever since Communism has been held 
out as an ideal and a goal. It is not the actual condition 
of things in Russia. In practice Soviet Russia has been 
in the first stage, though property relations have been 
undergoing great changes from phase to phase. From 
‘War Communism’ to the New Economic Policy of 
Lenin and onwards to the abolition of all private trade 
and the establishment of collective farming Russia is 
supposed to have been advancing step by step towards 
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Communism, but the goal is still far off. 1 he workers 
and peasants are regimented and made to work on 
conditions imposed by the State, which, far from wither¬ 
ing, has been increasing its power and control. Every 
individual is a wage-earner on wages which are not 
determined by him. He cannot refuse to work nor change 
Ills job or place of work or residence. Russia is not a 
communist but a socialist State of a particular variet\. 
While dealing with Communist practice and ideolog\ 
one must never lose sight of the distinction established 
clearly by Marx and Lenin. One may discuss the ultimate 
goal of Communism as an ideal and an ideology oi 
one may discuss the socialist experiment in Russia and 
compare it with the socialist experiments that are being 
carried on in other countries. We will be referring to 
these experiments when necessary but our main purpose 
in this book is to bring out the salient features of socialism 
as envisaged by Islam. 

In dealing with Islam it will make for clarity if we deal 
with the ideal teachings and trends of Islam separately 
from the experiment it made with the actual economic 
and social conditions at its advent; we must also 
beware of confusing the whole issue by wrongly identify¬ 
ing Islam with the laws and customs prevailing at the 
present time in various Muslim countries. Ideals are 
never completely actualised in the life of an indvidual 
or a community at one particular time or epoch. Actual 
circumstances always impose certain limitations and 
consequently the realisation is never equal to the as¬ 
piration. But the genuineness and practicability of an 
ideology has to be tested by the earnestness of the efforts 
niade and the success achieved though in a more or less 
compromised or modified form. 

In distinction from many other older religions, Islam 
aimed at not only a total change of outlook but a total 
revolution in social, political and economic life of the 
people who,profess jt., We will study its chief features in a 
broad outline and then leave it to the reader to judge 
Whether society as intended to be moulded by Islam 
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would be called socialistic and if so in what way it resem¬ 
bles in some of its traits other socialisUc experiments 
carried on elsewhere and in what respect it possesses 

some distinctive characteristics. 

Socialism is generally considered to be a remedy lor 
removing the inequality of opportumties created by 
an unjust accumulation and unfair distribution ofweaUh. 
When reformists with a zeal for social justice see that 
society has been split up into the over-nourished and the 
under-nourished, with superfluous wealth extravagantly 
squandered on the one hand and abject poverty and 
insecurity on the other, their first cry is for equality. 
They say that men are born equal and hence they have 
equal rights to the goods of life. In their enthusiasm 
men cease to distinguish between natural and man¬ 
made inequalities. One must state, at the outset, quite 
frankly that Islam does not believe in any Utopian, 
unrealistic equality between individuals of all 
Human beings are born with varying gifts. As they differ 
in their bodies and their features so that no two indi¬ 
viduals even among countless millions are ever completely 
alike, so they differ in their mental and other inborn 
traits. And after having been born, they will encounter 
different environments and circumstances which would 
materially affect their conduct and character. This is 
what is called Taqdir or destiny of man which for 
him is the data of life or the raw material which he has 
to mould as best as he can. It is only the broad features 
of the human shape and human nature which may be 
called the common inheritance of all humanity. If this 
is the equality meant by those who say that men are bom 
equal, Islam has no quarrel with this idea. But within 
the framework of these broad uniformities, there are 
infinite diversities due to differences in natural endow¬ 
ments. The Qur’an says explicitly that some men are 
more gifted than others. 

See how We have made some of them to excel others (xvii. 21). 

At their bcise human instincts are similar in all 
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individuals though they may vary in their relative strength. 
About the strong, unchanging bedrock of instincts the 
Prophet said: ‘If someone tells you that a mountain has 
shifted from its site you might believe it, but don’t be¬ 
lieve him if he tells you that a man has altered his ins¬ 
tincts.’Along with the similarity of human instincts goes 
the similarity of men in being endowed with reason and 
moral sense. No human being, according to Islam, is 
originally utterlv devoid of intelligence though it may 
be greatly blurred by wrong attitudes and wrong passions. 
There is one more essential trait with which man is 
endowed and that is freewill. Inner and outer nature 
points out to him alternatives of action among w-hich he 
can choose one or the other. 

Surely We have created man from a small life-germ uniting 
(itself). We mean to try him, so We have made him hearing, seeing. 
Surely We have shown him the way: he may be thankful or un¬ 
thankful (Ixxvi. 23). 

The relation between the relative influences of heredi¬ 
ty and environment can never be satisfactorily establish¬ 
ed or demonstrated. Similarly, the roles of destiny and 
freewill remain wrapped in mystery* Islam teaches only 
this that both are indubitable facts of life, however logic 
may fall short of grasping it. Numerous verses of the 
Qur’an give both aspects almost in the same verse. So 
the Islamic doctrine is that men are equal or similar in 
some respects and unequal or dissimilar in other respects. 
Nature in general is a system of uniformities and diver¬ 
sities and a set of phenomena are uniform and diverse 
at the same time. According to the Islamic teaching, any 
system of society that would try to create a dead level 
of equality among human individuals would fail because 
it would contravene fundamental laws of Nature. But 
these natural inequalities must not be reinforced and 
fortified by artificial inequalities. Gifts are not rneant to 
be hardened into privileges. Individual inequalities are 
real but no classes should be allowed to be formed on 
the basis of distinctive rights with special la>ys governing 
different classes. Society must not be divided into classes 
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of the rulers and the ruled, the privileged and the un- 

^^^Le^^uf take one by one the measures that Islam 
adopted to abolish artificial privileges vyhich always went 
hand in hand with economic exploitation. 

The greatest economic exploiter is the monarchy. 

A monarch considered himself the master of his realm 
and lord of liis subjecU. The entire revenues of his 
kingdom collected justly or unjustly formed his private 
purse. In spending these revenues he was not responsible 
to anyone. He bestowed as much as he liked on those 
who gained his favours and took away as much as he 
chose from those who earned his wradi. The first step 
in socialism must necessarily be the abolition of this 
institution. One might say that a limited constitutional 
monarchy may go well together with a good measure of 
socialism, but Islam in its purity recognises no type of 
hereditary monarchy. The original polity of Islam was 
republican democracy where the head of the State must 
be chosen by the consensus of citizens. He must be the 
first servant of the State and have no special privileges. 
He must be subject to all the civil and criminal laws of 
the State. He is entitled to claim from the State only t^ 
essentials of a decent livelihood. The Prophet hims|J^ 
the first head of the State, claimed even less than this 
and led the life of a poor man who was not always sure 
of his daily bread. The Caliphs that followed him im¬ 
mediately tried to follow his example. The second Caliph 
‘Umar said: ‘The head of the State is like the guardian 
of orphans; if he has means of his owm he should avoid 
getting any remuneration for his guardianship, but if he 
is himself in want, he may take only bare sustenance and 
no more’. As he would have no court or courtiers, society 
would be rid of thousands of parasites. 

Having repudiated the institution of monarchy, 
Islam turned its attention to another set of exploiters: 
the feudal lords who form a class of aristocracy or no¬ 
bility. Islam arose in a country of large nomadic and a 
small agricultural population with a sprinkling of 
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traders in its few towns. The tribes lived in a state of 
primitive equality and democracy. Arabia had no 
aristocratic tradition except that some tribes considered 
themselves superior to others as, for instance, the 
Quraish who claimed special privileges as servants of 
the Ka‘ba. Having obtained dominion over the rich 
lands of Persia, Syria and Egypt, the conquerors could 
have easily made themselves feudal lords with inimense 
estates reducing the large agricultural populations of 
these domains to the conditions of serfs. During the 
time of ‘Umar a number of influential Arabs wanted 
him to partition these lands among the Muslims as 
the spoils of war. They quoted the example of tribal 
wars during the time of the Prophet. But ‘Umar was 
steadfast in upholding the spirit of Islam. He refused 
to grant a single acre of land to any Muslim from the 
conquered dominions. Ultimately he carried his de¬ 
cision that all conquered land shall belong to the State 
but shall continue to be cultivated by the erstwhile culti¬ 
vators, paying only equitable rent to the^ State. No 
cultivator shall be considered as owner in his own 
right, though he shall be given a guarantee of not being 
evicted so long as he tills the soil properly and pays the 
dyes to the State. This is the first example in history of 
legally nationalising almost all cultivable land in a major 
part of an extensive dominion. In this manner original 
Islam prevented the creation of a landed aristocracy. 

But even if large tracts of land had been granted 
to the early Muslims, feudalism and large-scale land¬ 
lordism could not have developed. The Islamic law of 
inheritance would have split up these large estates wth- 
in a generation or two into small peasant-proprietorships. 
Feudalism and holding of large estates is possible on y 
with the law of primogeniture according to which only 
the eldest son inherits the entire estate to the total 
exclusion of other heirs, who have to shift for themselves. 
Once someone pointed out to Dr. Johnson the injustice 
of this institution to which he replied in a jocose manner 
that there was one special advantage in it that it made 
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only one fool in the family, who is bound to become 
silly for not being obliged to make any efforts for his 
living. Islam prevented the creation of such do-nothing, 
extravagant fools. The law and spirit of Islam did not 
always operate everywhere in subsequent centuries. 
In some countries as, for instance, in India under the 
British, the government granted large Jagirs and allow¬ 
ed them to remain undivided. The British courts also 
encouraged landlords to deprive their daughters of 
inheritance in land if the landlords pleaded customary 
law as preferable for them to the Islamic Shari'at. After 
the British left and the Muslims had the opportunity 
to act according to Islam they re-established the Islamic 
Shari^at about inheritance in land. The Prophet of Islam 
did not definitely prohibit landlordism and enjoined 
on the landlords to do justice to the tenants, but he was 
unhappy about the system of landlordism and advised 
his followers to hold only as much land as they could 
culdvate themselves, and, if they had more than that, 
it was advisable to give it away to others or leave it as 
it was preferable to exploiting the labour of a tenant. 
But it is a definite Islamic injunction that any tract of 
land lying uncultivated for three years shall be taken 
over by the State. 

The spirit of the Qur*anic teaching is that land is like 
the other free gifts of God; it is created for the benefit 
of all humanity. Any system of ownership which prevents 
the maximum utilisation of land for productive pur¬ 
poses would be against the injunctions and the spirit of 
Islam. Land is not like other commodities owned by an 
individual. A person may possess some articles of furni¬ 
ture or dress which he never uses and no law would take 
it away from him, but land which is not being properly 
used can be lawfully taken away from the owner. This 
means that, according to Islam, the owner of land is a 
kind of trustee for the community. If the community 
comes to the conclusion that owing to a particular system 
of use or abuse the land is not yielding as much as it 
should or could, the State has a right to step in. The 
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Prophet had granted Bilal a large tract of land which he 
was later on found to be unable to cultivate. ‘Umar forced 
him to give it up. For all kinds of socialism the ownership 
of land is a vital problem. Islam has definite injunctions 
against landlordism or retention of large estates intact. 

As under the Islamic system land would necessarily 
be partitioned after the demise of an owner, big land¬ 
lordism would find no place. On the other hand, after 
partition through inheritance, males as well as females 
having a prescribed share, there would crop up danger 
of the fragmentation of holdings. This can be prev^ted 
by legislation prescribing the size of a minimum holding, 
one person or one family owning a minimum holding 
by paying off the other heirs in convenient instalments. 
Egypt has already passed such legislation and other 
Muslim countries are bound to follow her duri^ the 
course of agrarian reforms that are being rapidly effected 
in all Muslim lands. Muslim peasant-proprietors may 
be encouraged by the State in the interests of increased 
production to adopt a system of co-operative forming. 
The Russian method of forced collectiyisaUon by total 
expropriation entailed untold misery and caused a fernb e 
famine, with large-scale destruction of livestock. Alter 
doing great violence to human nature, Russia has now 
guaranteed a kind of collective ownership to the families 
working on a collective farni. They shall now have a 
right to continue as partners in the same collecUve form 
alon^ with the concession of holding a strip of land an 
some'' livestock in absolute private ownership. 

Another revolutionary step in process of ^ 
lishing a classless society was the abolition of P^^^^ho 
as a^caste and a privileged class. 

been recognised as the monopolist "P'^^'^f'^same 
salvation acquired economic advantages at the same 
time. Churchl, temples and monastenes became centres 
nf wealth and a large horde of priests which took no 
nart in economic production lived comfortably and 
?arasitically on the labours of the working ^'a^ses The 
priests became allies of ruhng groups and both classes 
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established a condominion. A very large portion of land 
in Europe belonged to the Church and fees of a great 
variety were levied upon the people. The Brahmanic 
caste in India also acquired great power which it con¬ 
tinues to wield even to-day. Enormous amounts of gold, 
silver and jewels are still hoarded in Indian temples; 
they possess treasures in comparison with which the 
fabulous wealth of some of the Indian princes is put in 
the shade. Greek and Roman temples also were very rich 
in their possessions. The freethinkers even in classical 
times considered the priests as thieves and parasites. It 
is said about Diogenes the Cynic that he saw a group of 
people going through the street having taken someone in 
custody. On inquiry, he was told that they were priests 
who had caught a person stealing gold cups from the 
temples. He remarked sneeringly: ‘The bigger thieves 
have caught a smaller thief!’ Islam abolished temples as 
well as priests. Places of worship may be built where 
people should gather to pray to God in a congregation 
without any professional priest working as intermediary. 
Anyone considered more learned or more noble than 
the rest should lead the prayers. But for prayers mosques 
are not essential. The Prophet said that it is one of the 
special traits of our religion that every clean place on 
God’s earth is our mosque; we can offer our prayers 
everywhere because God is everywhere. The Prophet 
himself was not a professional high priest; he undertook 
to do all kinds of work: private, communal or adminis¬ 
trative. Any Muslim could be a shepherd, a farmer, a 
craftsman, a soldier and a religious servant or an official 
of the State at the same time. A Roman citizen having 
visited Medina reported to his people the astounding 
fact that he had seen a people who were cavaliers during 
the day and monks during the night. The Qur’an noticed 
the fact how professional priests exploited the people 
economically: 

Most surely many of the doctors of law and monks eat away the 
property of men falsely (ix. 34). 

Another great source of economic exploitation and 
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tyranny was usury. The usurers everyw'here were callous, 
blood-suckers, fattening themselves on the life-blood of 
the poor and the needy. Large portions of population 
were enslaved by them: anyone who could not pay his 
debts with exorbitant, compound interest sold himscH 
as a slave to the creditor. Some time this kind of bondage 
was passed on to his descendants who could not be free 
until all the debt was paid. The moral sense of prophets 
and philosophers had always revolted against this tyranny 
but there is no example in history in which the prophet 
of a great religion and a great State fought more sys¬ 
tematically and more successfully against this evil than 
the Prophet of Islam. Prohibition of usury by Islam 
was so categorical that no loophole was left to practise 
it in disguised forms. It was vagueness about grasping 
the real nature of interest and lukewarmness in applying 
the injunction which made this evil continue in all 
societies in one form or the other. Take, lor mstance, 
Plato. He says in the Laws: ‘No one shall lend money 
upon interest’, but later on in the same book he weakens 
the force of this injunction by permitting interest as a 


penalty for delay: 

And let him who, having already received the work m exch^ge, 
does not pay the price in the time agreed, pay double the price, 
and if a yei has elapsed, although mtcrest is not to be taken on 

loans, yet for every drachma which he ow« to the 

him pay a monthly interest of an obol (The Dialogues of Plato, Vol. 5, 

p. 124). 

As obol was one-sixth of a drachma this was eqmvalent 
to an interest rate of 200% yearly. This is the tragedy 
of a great philosopher attempung to become a practical 
law-mver. Now let us see how his great pupil, Aristotle, 
fares^n this respect. His condemnaUon of »yerest on the 
ground that money does not breed is well known, but 
it is worthwhile giving a full quotation: 


‘The most hated sort of wealth-getting, and witli the 
reason, is usury which makes a gam out of money itself and not 
fr^ the natuVal object of it. For inoney w^ ^ to be ^d 

in exchange, but not to increase at mterest. And this term interes , 
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which means the birth of money from money, is apphed to the 
breeding of money because the offspring r«emblcs the parent. 
Wherefore of all modes of getting wealth this is the most unnatural 
{The Works of Aristotle, Vol. 9, ‘Politics’). 

Some of those who have commented on v^istotle’s 
dictum argue that his argument could be valid about 
charging of interest on loans made for unproductive 
purposes. In the ancient world it was very rarely that 
money was borrowed on interest for productive purposes; 
generally needy people wanted money to finance con¬ 
sumption. Money borrowed for productive purposes 
does breed by increasing production, so why should not 
the lender be entitled to a share in the increase to which 
his capital has contributed? This seems very plausible 
but there is one great flaw in this. It is not necessary that 
money borrowed with the expectation of increased pro¬ 
ductivity should actually in all cases produce profits. 
The lender would insist on his pound of flesh whatever 
be the plight of the one who has suffered a loss. Islam 
wanted to create a society based on fraternal feelings; 
morality must have a preference over legality. If the 
borrower is legally bound to pay a fixed rate of interest, 
the lender secures his own grain irrespective of what 
happens to the one who borrowed in good faith for 
productive purposes but circumstances beyond his con¬ 
trol caused a loss. Islam allowed that capital and labour 
may co-operate on equitable terms to increase trade eind 
production, but the gains and losses should be shared. 
It must not be a one-way traffic. In the Roman empire 
also, money-lending on interest was a common practice. 
Whenever its evil became rampant, it was sometimes 
limited to a minimum rate and at other times abolished 
by law, but as there were no religious sanctions behind 
these provisions and the State did not enforce its 
decrees very strictly, evasions were very common. It 
was Islam only that acted with a firm conviction that 
it was not a kind of evil that could be controlled or 
mended; it must be ended. The code of Justinian 
classified loans and regulated interest permitting higher 
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rates when money was borrowed for productive uses; 
for non-payment on contracted dates, penal interest of 
very high rates was also allowed as liad been re¬ 
commended earlier by Plato. Justinian’s laws also did 
not prove to be sovereign remedies and relentless 
usury continued under various forms. The Catholic 
Church also turned its attention to this evil and con¬ 
sidered it as an un-Christian practice but tlie Cliurch 
dealt onlv in half measures. The great Council of Xicac 
convened by Emperor Constantine in o25 foibacle 
usury to the clergy subject to the penalty ol loss of ofiice 
but it left the laitv free to indulge in it onl\' with a slight 


moral disapproval. Sometimes energetic measures were 
adopted but again with the passage of time and change 
of circumstances thev were relaxed and became in¬ 
effective. It was finallv in 1311 that Pope Clement V 
declared all secular legislation about usury null and void 
and interest-taking was branded as a heretical and sinful 
practice. As the ' Church was adopting lenient and 
rigorous attitudes at various periods, the sinfulness of 
usury was never brought home to the Christian wot Id as 
it was in the case of the Muslim world where the prohibi¬ 
tions were definite and uncomprornising allowing no 
camouflaged forms or expediencies. Similar was the case 
with the Jews. They were enjoined to take no interest 
from their own brother waxen poor or fallen in decay. 
To thy poor brother, ‘thou shall not give him the money 
upon usury, nor lend him thy victual for increase 

{Leviticus^ 25, 35-37). 

From this the Jew'S may have concluded that a poor 
brother Tew must not be fleeced by usury but there was 
no harm in taking interest from the well-to-do and the 
rich. There again the abomination of usury as intrin¬ 
sically evil could not be realised by the Israelites when 
they were told by their Scripture that ‘Unto a stranger 
thou mayest lend upon usury’ {Deuteronomy, 23, 19-2 ). 
As contrasted with this, when Islam considered an 
evil as so atrocious that it tended to destroy common 
humanity, it would not allow its practice even m small 
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measures and would not limit its reforms within closed 
fraternities. When Islam launched the campaign apmst 
usury in all its forms, it made no distinction between 
trade interest or interest for productive purposes and 
interest on loans incurred by the poor and the needy. 
The usurer said that interest was like trade Islam said. 
No the two are radically different. Then they said in¬ 
terest increases wealth. Islam said that, looked at closely, 
its tendencies are not productive but destructive. 

Those who swallow down usury cannot rise except ^ one whom 
the devil has prostrated by his touch does rise. That is because they 
say, Trading is only like usury; and Allah has allowed trading an 

forbidden usury (ii. 275). . 07 fi> 

Allah does not bless usury, but causes chanty to prosper (u. 27b). 

The Qur'an says that he who insists on usury wages 
war aga^st God and His Prophet which meant under¬ 
mining the social fabric and sabotaging the State. 

O you who beUeve! be careful of (your duty to) Allah and re¬ 
linquish what remains due from usury if you 2 

dolt not, then be apprised of war from Allah and His AposUc (u. 278). 

One of the greatest economists of modern tin^s 
has moved in the direction of Islam with respect to the 
question of interest. Until recently most economists 
believed that it was impossible for modern economy 
to work without interest but Keynes has asserted with 
all the profundity of his knowledge that interest can be 
and ought to be reduced to lower and lower rates unUl 
it touches the zero level. He has not argued from the 
moral points of view as economists are not expected to 
moralise, nor has he used arguments based on exploita¬ 
tion. His view is that a modern industrial State would 
stand to gain and run no risks if there is no interest. 
It was generally said by economists that if there were no 
interest, people would not invest. Keynes says: ‘People 
invest not for income in the way of interest but for 
speculative gains and capital appreciation.’ Speculatiori 
in productive investments would continue regardless of 
the interest rate and even though interest were non¬ 
existent. According to Keynes, the rate of interest is purely 
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conventional and, given suitable methods, could be 
lowered indefinitely. Savings can take place on a scale 
adequate to bring about and retain a zero rate of interest, 
thus making it possible for interest-free capital to be 
supplied for every use in which it may be desired. 
He was, however, of opinion that because ol the insti¬ 
tutional factors that militate against it a reduction ol 
interest to lower and lower levels would have to proceed 
bv easy stages. Economists generally avoid any appeal 
to ethical or religious motives but Keynes is so convinced 
of the desirability of reducing interest even unto a zero 
point that he recommends that the old religious senti¬ 
ments against usury should be reawakened to stabilise 
economy without interest. The Prophet of Islam asserted 
that interest would not increase national wealth nor 
conduce to social well-being. Some of the great modern 
economists have begun to look at it with '.'a® 

Owing to the capitalistic industrialism of the last two 
cemuries, the economy of even less developed nation 
is so entangled with a system of banking based 'nto^t 

that nation cannot see their way to disentangle them¬ 
selves from the system which has cast its net far and 
wide Even Muslim countries which abhorred the taking 
or giving of interest on the basis of clear Qur anic in- 
junctionf have been compelled to fall in Ifne Mtb 

^ interest conside ring only the former 

IrbT prohTbUed by Islai^i. But. according to the cle^ 

respS^the teaching of te 

proUition agf^t a^cohoh^ drinks. J,, 

small quantities w tendency to degenerate into 

f SUr™ “u’n.rf.. fi-ng n,o..l. 
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in Llie pre-irukistrial stage were overwhelmed by indus¬ 
trial capitalism and imperialism which was onh another 
aspect of it. When they tried to rehabilitate themselves 
on modern lines they had only the models of pre\ alent 
Western capitalism before their eyes to imitate blindly 
in the initial stages. But now some Muslims are deter¬ 
mined to reshape their social, political and economic 
lile according to the fundiimenvuls ot Islam and are 
seriously thinking ol establishing their finance *tnd 
genci al economy on liie basis of procuring and utilising 
inicrrsi-free capital. As yet the discussion is in the aca- 
demit stage but I am sure the Muslim countries shall 
continue to explore all avenues of an Islamic approach. 
Ifihev follow die Islamic trends persistently, then rnost 
o( liv esst'iuial investments in \ ital industries and puolic 
nlllities will be financed liom general State sa\ings oi 
on the b.i'iis of share capil.d. The individual will invest 
liis .^a.'.angs in miportanl productive concerns with the 
expect'uion of getting a share in profits. The profits will 
naiurallv fluctuate w'ilh the change of conditions and 
so fixed rates of intcicst will not be allowed. In this way 
all undertakings will have a co-operative basis. Islam 
is not averse to private savings and private capital which, 
if iionestly acquired, should represent labour in a con¬ 
centrated and transferable form. What it objects to is 
the division of society into borrowers and lenders, the 
latter creating security and prosperity for themselves, 
irrespective of what happens to the former or what 
disturbs tlic general well-being. Maybe a renaissant 
Islam is able"to create a social structure economically 
and ethically more sound than laissez-fa.i^^ capitalism 
or collcciivism. Islam w'elcomes co-operative efforts in 
comparison w-ith cut-throat competition of everyone for 
himself and devil take the hindmost. But it is a creed of 
moderation and of idealistic realism w'hich strives for 


the realisation of ideals without doing undue violence 
to the individuality or pei'sonality of those engaged in 
the task. Human life has an egoistic as well as an al¬ 
truistic aspect and genuine well-being is the synthesis of 
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these two essential aspects. Islam does not prohibit the 
holding of private properly or the accumnlaiioii of pri¬ 
vate capital altogether, but all rights are subject to duties 
or, as the Muslim classical Jurists say, there is no l iglii in 
which Allah has not a share. Allah, in Islamic juris¬ 
prudence, is taken to mean public weal. Pri\ <a(‘ owner- 
sh’p is not absolute; it cannot be pei initied if n suuids 
in the wav of general well-being. Wiierever there is e.\- 
ploitation of lal^our, the State would stej) in to remedy 
it. In the Islamic system land, like eveiMhing else, may 
be bought and sold but the Stale can prescriije limits ol' 
maximum and minimum holdings. Land rent, if it is 
fixed, irrespective of wliat produce a tenant gets during 
a \'ear, would be cognate to lixt'd interest on eajjit.i! 
which Islam does not allow. 13ui the sysiem ol haiai 
between landlord and tenant, where, whatever the 
crop brings, is sliared according to a contract which is 
equitable^ v^'ould be allowed, because here co-operation 
between capital and labour is allowable. Again, if the 
share of the tiller is inadec|uatc, it mav be regulated by 
the State. Similarh', if co-op('rative farming would be 
more productive, landlords and tenants may be persuad¬ 
ed to enter into a co-operative scheme without expropria¬ 
tion of individual rights. Large estates not justifiably 
acquired or not properlv cultivated may be expropriat¬ 
ed. This slight digression into the land problem was 
necessitated for clearing the point raised b\' some critics, 
that there is no difference between fixed land rent and 
interest, and why should Islam allow one and prohibit 
the other? Islam prohibits all such transactions in which 
all the profit is secured by one party and all the risk is 
faced by the other party. 

Now we pass on from the problem of interest to 
another important tenet of Islam, called which 

is a tax on capital of various types which has accuniulat- 
ed as a surplus at the end of every year. Islam inculcates 
industry and deprecates extravagance which means 
that an able-bodied worker, trader or industrialist will 
have some surpluses in gold or silver or money or goods 
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of various kinds, which have remained over after satisfy¬ 
ing all natural needs. These surpluses, as a right, belong 
to the individuals whose fruits of effort they represent. 
But here again this right to ovmership is not absolute, 
out of this a percentage must be handed over to the 
State to be utilised mainly for the benefits of the needy 
who have, somehow, been handicapped in the race ot 
life. In a society which allows private property and in¬ 
dividual initiative in all the walks of life, differences 
in acquisitions are bound to occur, but Islam says that 
these differences must not be allowed to create classes 
of the rich and the poor with an unpassable social gull 
between them. Efforts must be made to level up and 
level down by methods which the people should believe 
to be moral and spiritual. Out of the funds secured by 
tax or surpluses the needy shall be rehabilitated by 
and interest-free loans. Lest anyone feel proud and selt- 
righteous in bestowing charity, the Qur an says (li. 19) 
th^at the needy have a right on the wealth of the rich: 

And in their wealth 

Is the right of him 

Who asks, and him 

Who is needy. 

And to illustrate this the Prophet is reported to have 
said that after all the wealth and comforts of the rich 
are the products of the labours of the poor. 

It is a principle laid down in the Qur’an that econonuc 
life should be so organised that wealth does not circulate 
only among the rich: 

Whatever Allah has restored to His Apostle from the people of 
the towns, it is for Allah and for the Aposde and for the near ol the 
kin and the orphans and the needy and the wayfarer, so that it^y 
not be a thing taken by turns among the rich of you only (lix. 7). 

National wealth is like blood in an organism ; it should 
not create plethora in one part and atrophy in another 
part. Islam desired to mould the economic life of society 
in such a manner that antagonistic cla5S-divisions of 
millionaires and paupers should not come into existence. 
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The Prophet did not approve of private dispensation of 
charity and he envisaged a state of affairs in which a 
person would walk through the land with charity to 
offer but would find none who would receive it. All 
his efforts were directed towards the creation of a class¬ 
less society; at first with the gradual emancipation of 
slaves and the elimination of pauperism. All surpluses 
should come to the State in prescribed proportions and 
administered by the State, so that no individual should 
feel any shame in being obliged to receive charity at 
private hands. He considered it as the duty of the State 
that if it possesses enough resources, no citizen should be 
deprived of the fundamental needs of life. During the 
reign of his successor, ‘Umar the Great, a register was 
kept of all the citizens of the State and every child born 
began to receive a sustenance allowance. The Qui an 
inculcates leniency and kindness to those who ask for 
alms but the Prophet persuaded beggars to try to earn 
their living. He said that the beggar ‘loses his face ; on 
the day of Judgement there will be no flesh on his face 

(AbuDa’ud, Kitab al-Z^kat). 

It is stated in the Sahih of Bukhari that a man came to 
the Porphet asking for charity. The Prophet asked him it 
he possessed any article and the man replied that he had 
only a cap. He was asked to bring it. The Prophet auction- 
ed his cap for two or three dirhams with which the blade 
of an axe was purchased. The Prophet himself fixed a 
handle to it and told the man to go and cut wood to sell 
as fuel He was asked to report his condition after a few 
days which he did. The man reported with joy that he 
was satisfying all his needs and also saving something. 1 he 
Prophet desired all men to be workers-the rich as well 
as the poor. He said: ‘The worker is the friend of God 

(Musnid, Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal). 

To the employer of a worker he inculcated that wages 
are to be paid before the sweat of the worker is dry. 
To the owners of the slaves he preached the great naerit 
of emancipation but, according to his companion Abu 
Dhar, the meisters were required to feed and clothe their 
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employees and slaves as they fed and clothed themselves. 

VVitii respect to the necessities of life and the duty of 
the State to pro\ ide for them, the ideal of Islamic society 
is presented by a Muslim classical author of great 
authoritv and great repute. We propose to give in this 
chapter a broad outline of the teachings of Islam as 
presented bv ll>n Hazm in his famous work al-Muhalla. 

I bn Hazm deals boldly with the question that raised 
a controx ersy among the Ibllowers of the Prophet shortly 
after him. It is said in the Holy Book that people want 
guidance aljont iiow much and what proportion of their 
income and assets they must part with to be spent on the 
poor and the general needs of society. The reply given in 
the Holy Book is: ‘Whatever is left over after meeting 
your legitimate expenses*. The word used in the Qur’an 
is \lfv, meaning surplus. There are scathing vei-ses in 
the Qur’an about the hoarders that they shall be branded 
with their gold pieces made red-hot with hell-fire. Usur¬ 
ers and hoarders are treated equally as the enemies of 
God, which means enemies of society, according to the 
accepted interpretation of Muslim jurists. During the 
time of the Prophet, the Arabs in general and the Mus¬ 
lims in particular were very poor; there were few among 
them who could be called moderately well-to-do, even 
according to their low standards. But with the sudden 
conquest of rich neighbouring lands like Persia, Syria 
and Egypt, wealth poured in, which was undreamt¬ 
of by the Arabs of the desert or the towns. The rich 
began to live luxuriously and even to hoard, paying to 
the State only the compulsory Zakat, the capital levy 
which was two and a half per cent of cash or gold or 
silver which had remained with the owner for a whole 
year (jewels and jewelry excepted). While the pros¬ 
perous Muslims were thanking Allah for having re¬ 
warded them even materially in this world there were 
men like the bold and pious friend of the Prophet, Abu 
Dhar, who stood up in violent protest, saying that Islam 
was being sabotaged by luxurious livers and hoarders. 
Those who possessed wealth and those in authority did 
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not agree with him. He was exiled from Damascus at 
the request of the governor Mu‘awiyah, and even in 
Medina he was asked to live some miles outside the city 
so that his socialistic interpretation of Islam may not 
disturb the now prosperous society. It was argued against 
him that the Qur’an had ordained that after paying the 
' Zakat tax, which on the whole was nominal, the suiplus 
of a Muslim’s wealth is sanctified. Abu Dhar’s conten¬ 
tion was that society must not become stratified into the 
rich and the poor and so long as the elementary needs 
of all citizens are not adequately met, keeping back of 
hoarded wealth by the rich is a kind of theft, feeling 
very much like the socialist of thirteen centuries later, 
the famous Proudhon, whose phrase, ‘la propriete c est 
vole’, has become classical with all social levellers of 

modern times. 

Centuries after the first Muslim socialist, Abu Dhar, 
we find Ibn Hazm taking up the question again quoUng 
chapter and verse from the Holy Book, and the sayings 
of the illustrious companions and successors of the 
Prophet to prove his thesis that Islam wanted the aboli¬ 
tion of poverty and indigence, and demanded spreading 
out of the national wealth. Islam allows private property 
but the right to it is not absolute. Ibn Hazm’s views 
are, in a way, an anticipation of the Beveridge Plan of 
fundamental material security for all citizens. 

Let us reproduce first the authorities that he quotes. 
He says on the authority of Sha‘bi, Mujahid and Ta us 
that all of them agree that society has a claim on the 
wealth of the rich, even after they have paid the Zakat 

tax (al-Muhallah, Part 6, p. 156). . i • r 

Then a similar statement is added on the basis oi as 

great an authority as Ibn ‘Umar; 

If Zakat tax is insufficient to meet the needs of the poor, then 
it is the duty of the rich of every town to put the poor on their teet 

{al-Muhallah^ Part 6, p. 156). 

The Qur’an uses the word Huq, the right of the poor, 
so what the wealthy man is asked to give is not chanty 
but that which, as a matter of right, should come back 
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to the poor who, as a matter of fact, by their labour aie 
creators of the national wealth. Many quotations are 
given by Ibn Hazm from the Holy Book in which the 
words the ‘right of the poor’ are used instead of an 
equivalent word for charity. Muhammad, the son of the 
great ‘Ali, relates from his father that he said: ‘God has 
prescribed it as a duty for the rich to see that no citizens 
are left indigent without having the elementary needs 
of life satisfied. If there are any who keep back their 
hoarded wealth while some fellow-citizens are going 
hungry and naked and living in misery, then they would 
deserve the wrath of God’. Compare it with the famous 
words of the great American Jefferson who said: ‘I 
tremble with fear for my nation when I think that God 
is just’ (he was referring to the misery of the slaves in the 

U.S.A.). , . 

The great ‘Umar is quoted as saying at a late period 
in his Khilafat that if he had known before what he knew 
then about the cqualitarian spirit of Islam, he would 
have taken as many surpluses from the rich by force as 
would satisfy the basic needs of the have-nots. The 
glorious example of the Muslim ‘Helpers’ of Medina, 
sharing their assets with the Muhajirin, the refugees 
from Mecca, was before the eyes of ‘Umar and forms a 
pattern for voluntary levelling for all times to come. 

Ibn Hazm then proceeds on to define the basic needs 
of every citizen of an Islamic State: 

(1) Food that is sufficient to maintain one’s body in 
proper health and strength. 

(2) Clothing that is requisite for winter and summer. 

(3) Shelter that protects from weather and affords 
privacy. 

As to the prohibition of keeping surpluses while fellow- 
citizens are in dire need, Ibn Hazm quotes another 
saying of the Prophet related by Abi Sa‘id Khudri: 
‘The Prophet said: “Whoever has an extra camel, let 
him give it to him who has it not and needs it; whoever 
has surplus food, let him give it to him who is without 
it.” The Prophet went on talking about parting with 
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surpluses of various kinds until we came to believe that 
we are being taught that no one has any right to any 

surplus/ . , , r 

Ibn Hazm then proceeds to deal with the question ol 

the power of the State exercised in the spreading out ol 
national wealth. He first deals with the right of the needy 
individual against another who has a surplus. He says 
that if a person is dying of thirst or hunger and the 
person possessing water and food refuses to help 
the hungry or the thirsty man has a right to take it by 
force. Most jurists before Ibn Hazm had mentioned 
only extreme thirst as a justification for individual 
violence. He criticises them and says that if thirst justi¬ 
fies it why not starvation or lack of covering which rnight 
prove equally fatal. If a person snatching these things 
by force from a callous possessor is killed, the latter 
should be liable to be prosecuted for murder; il the with- 
holder is killed in the struggle, then the curse of God be 
on him because he prevented someone from ^e exercise 
of a rightful claim. It is high treason against God to pre¬ 
vent anyone from exercising legitimate rights. Abu 
Bakr, the first Caliph, fought a war to crush those who 
would not pay Zakat meant for the poor. Ibn Hazm 
thinks that that justifies violence against those who with¬ 
hold surpluses while poverty and misery still exist A 
Communist preaching class-war and violence and tor- 
cible expropriation of all capital and all lands would 
feel very jubilant reading these authoritative versions ol 
Islam and would consider it good propaganda to ask 
the Muslims to rise in the name of Islam and dispossess 
all those who have any surpluses. Some naive Muslims 
mav be deceived but those who know the total pattern 
of Islamic life and are conversant with the basic prin¬ 
ciples of its ideology cannot be easily trapped. What Ibn 
Hazm is saying can be properly understood only m the 
total setting of Islam. In the Islainic system, capitalism, 
feudalism and landlordism that the Communists desire 
to overthrow cannot develop as I have argued in this 
book in more than one place. Islam allows private 
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property and personal initiative and does not envisage a 
totalitarian Slate arrogating all rights to itself and leaving 
the individual at the mercy And in the callous servitude 
of an impersonal regimenting machine. Communists 
compel everyone to subscribe to the same ideology; 
Islam does not. Islam is satisfied with the essentials of 
morality and social justice that should form a comrnon 
basis between the conformists and the nonconformists 
alike. People are free to believe as they please and work 
as they please provided their work is not of an immoral 
or anti-social nature. People can earn wealth with honest 
efforts and enjoy its fruits, but the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of Islamic economics as enunciated in the Holy 
Book is the circulation of national wealth in all classes. 
But Islam knew that in spite of all the checks on the 
concentration of wealth, private property and ini¬ 
tiative being allowed, a disequilibrium might be created 
needing restoration. When such a disequilibrium is 
created by natural or economic forces, then it is the duty 
of the State to try to restore the equilibrium. Individual 
liberty cannot be completely sacrificed, because it is the 
basis of all values, nor should the organic unity of the 
social organism be jeopardised. 

The supreme example before Muslims is the society 
created by the Prophet and the State organised by him. 
It was a society of freemen; slavery was still there as a 
cursed institution, but as it could not be abolished at a 
stroke, the Prophet chalked out a programme of the 
emancipation of slaves pleading for extremely humane, 
almost cqualitarian, treatment of them till this blot on 
humanity be completely erased. The rights of the slaves 
were prescribed by law and the Muslims were enjoined 
to feed and clothe them as they fed and clothed them¬ 
selves, the result being that later on in Muslim history 
slaves became commanders, ministers and founders of 
dynasties. In Muhammad’s vision there was to be ulti- 
mately only a society of freemen. 

At the end, let us mention another exploited class of 
human beings to whom Islam did much greater justice 
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than was ever done by any social system. In no pre-Islamic 

civms^r societrwomen had any civic and economic 

status They were given away in marriage without t leir 
consent £^ould^ot hold property in their own name 
and they had no share in inheritance; on the o her 
hand they themselyes were inherited along v^th other 
chattel iJlam gave them an independent, legal an 
^onomic sm J. Islam allowed a 7 ---^aVe 

p^verunsucccss J by the husband 

marital duties, or incapacity to perfoi m them 

.eek divorce. Islam made marriage a civil contract 

between man and wife in which all legitimate condi¬ 
tions could be inserted, including the right of divorce 
orher part. She could seek divorce -en on the bas^ o 
complete incompatibility of temperament. The Prophe 
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extremely irrational. Islam’s ideal of creating a classless 
society by the abolition of all irrational and unnatural 
privileges would not have succeeded if the legal and 
economic disabilities of sex had not been removed. The 
Qiir’an summed up this equalisation of rights and duties 
by a simple injunction that women have rights over men as 
men have rights over them. A civilisation should be judged 
by its treatment of women. Judged by that criterion 
Islamic civilisation at its best offers an example of great 
value. If certain individuals or certain Muslim countries 
have refused to practise the injunctions of Islam, it does 
not detract from the beauty of the equalitarian teachings 
of Islam in the matter of sexes. 




The Foundations of Islamic Economics 

I T is believed universally as an axiom by almost all 
the followers of all great religions except Islam 
that religion deals exclusively with the life of the spirit 
or life in the other world. Every religion is supposed to 
enunciate certain broad, ethical and spiritual attitudes 
and leaves human beings to model their social and 
economic existence as best as they can. The Chiistians 
say: ‘Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesars 
and unto God the things that are God’s’, thus creating 
a dualism of duties that are generally conflicting. Bud¬ 
dhism also said ‘No’ to life and idealised the life oi the 
Bhikshu, the monk who preached chanty and asked 
for charity. For such basically ascetic creeds there was an 
antagonism between the flesh and the spirit, or between 
the mundane and supra-mundane world. Phenomena 
were classified as natural and supernatural, and it \vas 
preached that the concern of religion and re igious hte 
is with the supernatural; physical or material nature is 
to be ignored or suppressed. Such creeds did not possess 
the vision of the basic harmony and unity of all ^j^^st^ce 
where there are gradations of high and low, and diner- 
cnces of the transient and the abiding, but there are no 
unbridgable gulfs and gaping gaps. Islam is the only 
creed which taught the doctrine of the basic unity of all 
existence, the unity of creation following as a i^^^cessary 
corollary from the unity of the Creator. The Holy 
taught Muslims to seek God not in supra-rational mys¬ 
tical dogmas but in the ordinary phenomena of the 
nature within and the nature without. It taught that 
there is no antagonism between appearance and reality 
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because God Himself essentially is appearance and 
reality at the same time. There is repeated reference in 
the Qin’an to the beauty, harmony and orderliness of all 
existence. Contrary to all ascetic creeds, Islam taught 
that all existence and all life is a blessing and a gift for 
which man ought to be thankful. Nature is so constituted 
that it can be rationally understood and made sub¬ 
servient to the realm of ends. This infinite and glorious 
world was not created in vain and not brought into 
being for being discarded and renounced. Man has been 
divinely endowed with instincts which have not to be 
suppressed but controlled and put to their proper uses. 
Says the Holy Book: 

Man is made to be attracted by women and children, heaps of gold 
and silver, well-bred and trained horses, cattle and crops (iii. 13). 

But he is mistaken if he thinks that these things by 
themselves can bestow on him immortality (civ. 1-9). 

The purpose of creation, according to the Qur’anic 
teaching, is that, following prescribed laws, it should 
be capable of subserving higher and higher ends. The 
Qiir’an mentions only casually Adam’s disobedience to a 
Divine command but lays emphasis on the fact that, 
having regained equilibrium by repentance, man became 
capable of making the whole order of Nature serve him. 
The agencies of God, the angels, are made to bow to him 
and the entire universe can be controlled by him through 
knowledge and appropriate action. 

God made the sun and the moon subservient to you (xiv. 33). 

All that the earth contains is created for your benefit (ii 29). 

This is an invitation for scientific research and ex¬ 
ploitation of all natural resources. The resources of Nature 
and its potentialities are infinite, so the scope of human 
progress has no bounds. Carlyle was talking in unison 
with the spirit of Islam when he said that the whole 
universe co-operates to make a blade of grass grow. 

In the words of Nietzsche, Islam said ‘Yes’ to life and 
asked its followers to benefit by it to the full extent in such 
a manner that physical life too is spiritualised. 
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Eat of all the pleasant and pure things that God has bestowed 
on you (v. 4). 

This verse is repeated with some verbal variations 
many times in the Qur’an. The Qur’an does not stop only 
at the purely biological necessity of enjoying the Iruits 
of the earth; along with food man must lo\e beauty 
which is the food of the soul. 

Say, who has prohibited to man the things of beaui>' tvhich 
God created for His servants, besides pure food (vn. . 

Along with physical needs, aesthetic appreciation is 
also recommended; beauty is created to be appreciated. 

There is beauty in the movements of the cattle when they go out 
for pasture in the morning and when they return home m the 

evening (xvi. 6). 

In other places too the Book mentions beauty along 

with mere physical utility. mireK 

Religion; before Islam, was considered to be purely 

an other-worldly affair; it was a revolution in Ute reli¬ 
gious attitude when the seekers after God were told. 

Forget not to take thy due share from this world (xxviii. 77). 

Marxism says that life and culture ttre pn^anly 
material and economic in their origin and purpose. 
It represents a swing from hollow spiritualism to gro^ 
materialism. As in everything else Islam fo"o'vecl th 
middle path. It recognised the ° 

material aspects of 

understand matter and actualise rt* .‘mmei se poten a 
lities. Islam agrees with the Marxist dictum 
to eat before he lives, but it also agrees The 

Christ that man does not live by bread ^1°" ' 
Marxist concept of life is too narrow ^nd i nanow 

ness makes its half-truth almost as bad as 

Marxism revolted against dogmatic orthodox 

Christianity and called religion the opium of the people, 

U coSSd ,h. oUdentifring .ru. ra.g^n «■ h 

its garbled and corrupt version. ^at has Ma^sm to 
teach the Muslim about the reality of matter and tn 
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importance of physical nature for the cultural life of 
man? If all religions were the opium of the people, the 
Muslims, following the original momentum of Islam, 
could not have led the world in the creation of a culture 
that comprehended all aspects at the same time: physi¬ 
cal, intellectual, aesthetical and psychical, and released 
the pent-up energies of humanity in all directions. There 
are religions that are other-worldly and there are creeds 
like Marxism which are purely this-worldly creeds. 
According to Islam, both arc one-sided and false. Islam 
expressly forbade asceticism as a way of religious life 
but at the same time forbade its followers to identify all 
existence with physical realities and physical urges. 
All lower aspects have to be idealised by serving higher 
purposes. Man has to live on the earth, benefit by its 
resources, actualise its potentialities but not be earth- 
rooted. The roots of his self are in God, the source and 
goal of all existence; all life must be God-rooted. 

Modern technologists say that modern civilisation 
is based, to a considerable extent, on steel. The Holy 
Qur’an anticipated the modern technologists in pointing 
to steel as a material conferring great strength and 
benefits on mankind: 

And We created steel which is very hard, and it contains a variety 
of benefits for mankind (Ivii. 25). 

Islam also urged mankind not to be content with 
seeking God’s gifts on the surface of the earth but to 
dive down deep into it to extract beneficial elements 
hidden in its entrails [Kanz. al~Ummal). ‘Besides the 
earth, dive down into the sea to take out fish for food and 
pearls for ornament,’ Man is also urged to industry and 
manufacture. The Qur’an is the great admirer of ships 
that ply on the seven seas and establish communica¬ 
tion between nations and countries. 

How the ship tears its way through the waves that rise like moun¬ 
tains ! (xi. 42). 

Some prophets like David are admired for their skill 
and craftsmanship who made coats of mails with rings 
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of steel Solomon is admired for employing 
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O men of faith! do not devour the goods of one another with 
injustice but trade based on mutual agreement and goodwill is 
allowed (iv. 29). 

We have already mentioned this special trait of Islam 
that worldly activities are joined on to religious worship 
to demonstrate the organic and unitary nature of human 
life. The Qur’an allows trade even during the days of the 
Great Pilgrimage. 

There is no harm in your trading while ye are engaged in pil¬ 
grimage (ii. 198). 

In the beginning the Muslims thought that perhaps 
the seeking of worldly goods would contaminate their 
worship but Islam, the creed of integration, assured them 
that there was no harm in it. In Soviet Russia almost 
all trade is taken out of private hands and things are sold 
not by traders but by government agents. How could a 
Muslim cease to consider honest trading as immoral 
when the Prophet of Islam himself engaged in trade and 
set an example to all honest traders ? As he was a worker 
and loved the workers, so he was once a trader and 
never ceased to admire the honest traders. He is reported 
to have said: ‘A truthful and honest trader belongs to the 
class of prophets, men of truth and martyrs* (Tirmidhi, 
Abwab al-Buyu*'). He specially recommended trade in 
cloth, for he was of opinion that it is a trade in an essen¬ 
tial commodity which is conducive to human welfare. 
There are other sayings of the. Prophet in which trade is 
described as a source of livelihood for a considerable 
portion of humanity. It appears, however, that although 
the Prophet of Islam not only sanctioned trade but ad¬ 
mired the honest trader, he had a much greater love for 
workers who worked with their hands. It is reported in 
Asad al~Ghaba, Tadhkara Sa‘d Ansari, that one of the' 
companions of the Prophet used to work with the spade 
and dark corny streaks developed in his palms. The 
Prophet asked him if there was any sort of writing on his' 
palms. The companion replied that it was not writing 
but dark impressions of the spade handle because he 
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O men of faith! do not devour the goods of one another with 
injustice but trade based on mutual agreement and goodwill is 
allowed (iv. 29). 

We have already mentioned this special trait of Islam 
that worldly activities are joined on to religious worship 
to demonstrate the organic and unitary nature of human 
life. The Qur’an allows trade even during the days of the 
Great Pilgrimage. 

There is no harm in your trading while ye arc engaged in pil¬ 
grimage (ii. 198). 

In the beginning the Muslims thought that perhaps 
the seeking of worldly goods would contaminate their 
worship but Islam, the creed of integration, assured them 
that there was no harm in it. In Soviet Russia almost 
all trade is taken out of private hands and things are sold 
not by traders but by government agents. How could a 
Muslim cease to consider honest trading as immoral 
when the Prophet of Islam himself engaged in trade and 
set an example to all honest traders? As he was a worker 
and loved the workers, so he was once a trader and 
never ceased to admire the honest traders. He is reported 
to have said: ‘A truthful and honest trader belongs to the 
class of prophets, men of truth and martyrs’ (Tirmidhi, 
Abwab al-Buyu^). He specially recommended trade in 
cloth, for he was of opinion that it is a trade in an essen¬ 
tial commodity which is conducive to human welfare. 
There are other sayings of the. Prophet in which trade is 
described as a source of livelihood for a considerable 
portion of humanity. It appears, however, that although 
the Prophet of Islam not only sanctioned trade but 2^1- 
mired the honest trader, he had a much greater love for 
workers who worked with their hands. It is reported in 
Asad al-Ghaba, Tadhkara Sa‘d Ansari, that one of the 
companions of the Prophet used to work wdth the spade- 
and dark corny streaks developed in his palms. The 
Prophet asked him if there was any sort of writing on his' 
palms. The companion replied that it was not writing 
but dark impressions of the spade handle because he 
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laboured on rocky ground to earn a living for his lamily. 
Hearing this, the^Prophet kissed his hands. Is it possible 
to imagine a greater lover ol'labour and the labourer. 
The honest, industrious worker, tlie friend of OjocI , 
was also the friend of the Prophet of God who was sent 
to teach to mankind the dignity of all human laboui. 

We see in all this teaching that Islam is not an other- 
worldly creed, asking men only to save their souls lor the 
next world. It is a religion which leaches men how to 
live this life well, and well-being here and now creates 
all the spirituality that man needs. Man lives m a physi¬ 
cal world and he has physical needs. All Nature is there 
as a vast field for his activities: he must work as well as 
pray, although any work well done is also a kind ol 
prayer. Man\ essential ideals are spiritual, the nature 
of all intrinsic values is super-individual. His spirit also, 
something generis, is linked with matter and with 
body; he is not a disembodied spirit. Honest physical 
and mental labour is the only means of keeping inind 
and body healthy. A religion which teaches such har¬ 
mony of all human functions and inculcates the integra¬ 
tion of all elements of life is poles apart from dialectical 
materialism and mere biologism. Islam does not close 
its eyes to the material and economic aspects ot existence 
but the organisation of life at these levels is not the ul¬ 
timate aim of existence. Materialism emphasises material 
necessities and material causes and stops there, but the 
life of the spirit has to treat them as stepping-stones tor 


To elucidate the basic principles of the economics 
of Islam, it is necessary to be clear about its attitude o 
land and capital. We should begin with the land prob¬ 
lem which is more of a living issue in Islamic countries 

"Sing K or 

land tenure were prevalent in his country. Ta 
and more cultivable land than any other part of Arab a 
The Arabian peninsula was inhabited very sparse!) b> 
nomadic tribes^ for whom the problem of agricultural 
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lenures did not exist. It had happened shortly before the 
lime of the Prophet that the tribes of Thaqif saw that 
Bani ‘Amir who owned most of the land of Ta’if were not 
exploiting their agricultural resources and not benefiting 
from their fertile soil. As they could do so, they proposed 
to Bani ‘Amir that if they were allowed to cultivate their 
lands as lessees, they would use their labour and share 
the produce lialf and half. Thus Bani ‘Amir became 
landlords and the people of Thaqif became their tenants. 
For some time the tenants fulfilled the conditions of the 
contract but when their number increased and they 
began to feel stronger against the landlords, they refused 
to deliver the stipulated half of the produce. There was 
a fight and the landlords \\ere defeated and deprived 
of their portion ‘Tarikh al-KamiL Ibn Athir, Part I, 
p. 253 1 . The Prophet of Islam had surely known this and 
drawn his conclusions about landlordism and land 
tenures. The actual tiller of the soil never feels it just 
that a do-nothing absentee landlord, merely because of 
his legal title acquired by fair or foul means, should take 
away a considerable portion of the product of the tiller’s 
labours. There was landlordism in the time of the 
Prophet though nothing like the system of feudalism 
that developed in most other countries. 

Land is one of the most important and most potent 
instruments of production. There are essential differences 
between land and other instruments of production. 
Land was created by God and is a free gift of Nature; 
it is not a product of human labour. The fruits of land, 
however, can be increased and improved by human 
skill and human labour. So in the last analysis it is Nature 
plus nurture and nurture is the product of labour only. 
One could sav that land is a free and universal gift of 
Nature like air and water. Let us see what attitude Islam 
adopted towards this vital problem. 

It is ownership of large estates that creates big land¬ 
lordism, feudalism or, in certain circumstances, serfdom. 
Islam struck the first blow at landlordism by the aboli¬ 
tion of the law or custom of primogeniture by which the 
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elder son inherited the entire, undivided estate and left 
the other heirs in the lurch without any legacy. By 
making all sons and even daughters and other heirs 
inherit land in prescribed proportions, it initiated a 
tendency towards peasant-proprietorship. In the verse on 
inheritance the Qur’an laid down: 

Men sliall inherit what their parents and other relations of kin¬ 
ship leave at their death, and so shall women receive from them; 
whether the portion is great or small, all shall get their prescribed 

shares (iv. 7). 

If Muslims had followed strictly the Islamic injunc¬ 
tions and if thev had not fallen victims to monarchism 
and its chief resultant, autocratic landlordism, many 
problems which arc disturbing the Muslim countries 
as a vicious inheritance from a degenerate past would 
not have arisen. And if the rest of the world had followed 
Islamic laws of inheritance, history would not have 
known the human slavery that resulted from feudalism 
through the ages. There is one danger, however, that if 
the parcelling out of land by inheritance leads to such 
fragmentation, then it would become unpracticable to 
cultivate small bits. In such cases an automatic remedy 
would work: an inheritor who does not consider it worth¬ 
while to cultivate a small fragment of an acre would 
sell out and look for other sources of income. Reaching 
a certain limit the pressure on land is automatically 
relieved. In this respect some Muslim countries like 
Egypt have already passed good legislation fixing the 
size of a minimum holding without depriving the heirs 
of their due rights. The Punjab has also taken steps to 
avoid the fragmentation of land by inheritance. 

Recently there has been a great debate going on 
about the land tenures allowed or disallowed by the 
Qiir’an or the injunctions and practice of the Prophet 
himself or those of his successors who dealt with the land 
problem. 

To whom does land belong?—that is the vital question. 
The Qur’an says that the land belongs to God but that 
does not enlighten one very much because the Qur’an 
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says in many places that all the heavens and the earth 
and all that they contain belong to God. Man, according 
to Islam, does not own anything; he is only a trustee of 
whatever is bestowed on him by God or even by his 
own labours. The question arises: what are the rights 
and duties of trusteeship and who is to be considered a 
trustee and to what extent? Islam has a tendency to 
prescribe that this trusteeship is not to be confined to a 
small class or a few privileged individuals but should be 
spread out as widely as possible among the whole of 
humanity so that every individual feels a sense of dignity 
and responsibility. The opinion of the experts on the 
agrarian problem is that limited peasant-proprietorship 
is best for the peasant as well as for the productivity of 
land. Sir Arthur Young after his travels in France came 
to the conclusion that the magic of peasant-proprietor¬ 
ship turns sand into gold and makes two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before under the conditions 
of tenancy or hired labour. Most agricultural economists 
are agreed that feudalism as well as absentee landlordism 
are both bad for agricultural production. It has become 
almost axiomatic with socialists of all varieties that im¬ 
portant instruments of production, big factories, big 
estates and mines must be nationalised. The problem of 
industrial capitalism is a product of special conditions 
in the highly industrialised nations of the West. The 
question how Islam, with its special ideology, would deal 
with such a situation, or whether Islam would allow such 
a situation to arise, we have already dealt with in another 
chapter. At present we will confine our attention to the 
Islamic attitude towards the land problem. 

Marxism accepts as a postulate that feudalism was a 
necessary stage in the dialectical processes of historical 
materialism and then it passed through its inner logic 
to what the Marxist calls bourgeois industrialism or 
industrial capitalism. We will not enter into the polemic 
here to prove that this is not true of all human history in 
every clime and in every civilisation. But we will point 
out the fact that a good deal of the force of Russian 
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riglits of the cultivators were virtually the rights of 
ownership; land became saleable and inheritable. But 
if at any time the conditions of life demand a change 
in the system of land tenures, the State has a right of 
appropriate readjustments because the State-ownership 
was never renounced. In the Qur’anic terminology where 
anything is said to belong to God or to the Prophet it 
means that it is State property to be used as the State 
thinks fit. 

What Allah has bestowed on His Prophet from the property of 
these habitations, it is for Allah and His Prophet, for the near oi the 
kin, for orphans and the poor and for travellers in need of help so 
that wealth may not circulate only among the rich. Whatever the 
Prophet grants you take it and what he withholds from you, desist 
from it. Fear God for He punishes the transgressors severely (lix. 7). 

The most convincing argument of Umar for not 
distributing land as estates among the conquerors was 
that land does not multiply but people do and if absolute 
ownership is granted to some people in the present 
generation all those who come after shall have nothing 
left for them. 

Now let us turn to the question of expropriation 
without any compensation. There is no example in the 
life of the Prophet or his immediate successors of forcibly 
acquiring land for State purposes without paying due 
compensation. The Prophet never bought any piece of 
land for private use but whenever he ordered a piece to 
be acquired for State purposes, suitable price was always 
paid. When the Prophet asked the Jews of Medina to 
quit because of their continued hostility and dangerous 
intrigues, their land was allowed to be sold. Caliph 
‘Umar also paid handsome prices for the lands which the 
Jews were asked to leave in Fidak and Wadi al-Qura. 
So when a Muslim State again begins to tread on the 
path of Islamic socialism, the rightful owners of any 
property, whether they are Muslims or non-Muslims, can 
never be dispossessed without compensation. Wholesale 
expropriation undertaken by the Nazis against the Jews 
or by the Bolsheviks in Russia cannot be allowed in 
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Islam, unless it is proved that an owner acquired it by 
unfair means. 

There are examples in the reign of Umar which piove 
that the State must be watchful about land and its rela- 
tion to the sustenance of the people The Prophet himself 
had granted a large tract of land to Bilal but when 
‘Umar saw that he was leaving it uncultivated and mak¬ 
ing no proper use of it, he proposed to revoke the grant 
Bilal resisted saying how a grant made by the 1 1 ophet 
himself could be revoked, but ‘Umar was adamant about 
it that the State has a right to revoke a grant ot land il 
proper use is not made of it. It is an accepted principle 
of Islamic jurisprudence that land uncultivated for thiee 

years reverts to the State. To Jarir ibn Abdullah, 
Caliph ‘Umar said: ‘There is now a greater pressure oi 
population, so the large tract of land granted to you may 
be returned’. But in this respect a substantial sum was 
paid in compensation. It is an accepted principle of 
Muslim law that the State has no right of expropriation 
of property honestly acquired and legitimately owned. 

As in everything else, Islam offers a compromise 
between State-ownership or nationalisation of land 
and at the same time recommends ways and means ot 
dividing all land into suitable private holdings with 
virtual rights of ownership for all practical purposes. 
As land is an unincreasable instrument of production 
interests not only of the present generation but those ol 
posterity too have to be taken into account so that those 
coming after may not suffer from a status quo in which 
no piece of land is left on the earth which a man could 
call his own to spend his labours on it whole-heartedly. 
As already stated, this was the crux of the whole argu¬ 
ment of Caliph ‘Umar when he refused to make his con¬ 
temporaries the owners of large estates in perpe ui y. 
The later jurists of Islam accepted this decision as final. 
The author of the classical work, Kitab al-Artmal, says 
that land revenue belongs collectively to the whole com¬ 
munity, as legally the State representin^g the common 
people is the real owner. Sarkhasi too in his book Mabsut 
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fo 55) savs that all parts of Muslim lands are under the 
soverekniv and control of the head of the State because 
he represents the interests of the Muslim community. 
Exceptin<^ the power of outright expropriation ot rightly- 

owned property, the State has the right to sancUon any 
kind of land tenures. It can give away land into private 
proprietorships, charging land revenue, it can purchase 
larQ-e tracts and make them common property ot a 
ffroup as the Prophet did it himself and his example 
was later on followed by Caliph ‘Umar. Land, according 
to the Qur’an, is a universal gift of God, like water and air, 
and is meant for the benefit of all, men and animals alike. 

The earth belongs to God; He gives it to His servants as He 
pleases (vii. 128). 

Here Allah means the guardian of universal good, 
and land is at the disposal of those to whom this guard¬ 
ianship is delegated. In the chapter on Communism and 
Iqbal we have stated that Iqbal, the most representative 
Muslim thinker of modern times, considered this the 
correct interpretation of the Qur’anic view. The thoughts 
expressed by Mr. Ghulam Muhammad (later the Gover¬ 
nor General of Pakistan) in his presidential address 
delivered at the International Muslim Economic Con¬ 
ference, December 1945, are worth quoting because they 
represent a viewpoint accepted as correct by the entire 
Muslim world: 

The world is in the grip of a conflict about the ownership of land 
and the other major instruments of production. With respect to land 
the Qur’anic verdict is that all land belongs to Allah (although the 
heavens above and the air and water below ako belong to Allah, the 
divine ownership of land is mentioned with particular emph^is). 
This is not a metaphysical doctrine but is one of the basic principles 
of Islamic jurisprudence. Another basic principle of Islam is that 
there is no right, individual or social, in which Allah (the guardian 
of common weal) has not a share. Islam has no place for feudalism in 
which the tenant is reduced to the condition of a helpless and right- 
less serf. If human experience devises a plan to increase the produc¬ 
tivity of the soil, and the peasant or the worker on land does not 
suffer thereby, then it is the duty of an Islamic State to implement 
such a plan. If the laAV of inheritance, allowed to operate unchecked, 
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against payment of a part of the produce, sometimes a quarter of 
the harvest, and at other times, a quantity of dates or barley.’ The 
Prophetsaid, ‘Don’t do that, cultivate the land yourself or let some 
others do it, otherwise it is better to leave it as it is’. 

Rafi‘ adds that they agreed to follow this advice. In the 
traditions of the Prophet, however, there appears to be 
no advice against charging cash rent. The great jurist 
Imam Abu Hanifa, who has the largest number of 
followers in the Muslim world, is definitely against the 
division of produce between the owner and the tiller. 
But where land rent is charged or land revenue is collect¬ 
ed, Islamic injunction is that it should be as light as 
possible. Islam adopted various measures about capi¬ 
talistic or agrarian exploitation but the un-Islamic ways 
of life adopted by Muslims everywhere have made them 
deviate very much from the original spirit of Islam. 
Communism thrives on the bad feelings of disgruntled 
and exploited groups. The Russian Revolution owed 
much of its volcanic eruption to the feelings of the 
Russian peasantry because there was ver)' little indus¬ 
trial proletariat there. The Chinese people too accepted 
Communism because it promised the common peasant 
better conditions of life. If Muslim countries do not 
seriously tackle the question of land and give a more 
equitable share to the tiller of the soil, removing from his 
neck the yoke of exploiting landlordism, there is a grave 
danger of their being lured and trapped by Communism. 
They do not know tl\c realities of the total programme of 
Communism; they do not know^ its anti-God campaigns; 
they are not aware of the total regimentation of life 
imposed by a party that has grabbed power; they do not 
know that the ownership of small holdings that they 
desire wnll be almost completely submerged in impersonal 
collectivism; they do not know that their private con¬ 
victions and personal liberties too will be invaded. They 
have only heard that the peasants and workers have 
become sovereign in an equalitarian paradise. There are 
only two forces that may push the Muslim world into 
the lap of Russian Communism: one is European 
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imperialism and the other is the unreformed social and 
economic life of Muslim society almost everywhere. 
If they are made to realise that Islam offers a better type 
of social and economic democracy and creates a healthy 
balance between individual liberty and collective welfare 
and security, they will not only save themselves but 
present a better model to the world to be tried and 
copied. Most Muslims vaguely believe that Islam possess¬ 
es a third ideology, different from Capitalism and Com¬ 
munism, and many of them hope to fulfil a mission en¬ 
trusted to them by Providence. But in the stern realities 
of the world and faced with brute facts, mere hopes and 
aspirations are not enough unless they are converted 
into a faith that moves mountains. All deep faiths shared 
by a large group can create upheavals and transforma¬ 
tions; even false faiths can become volcanic as we have 
witnessed during our own life. The universal cure for the 
Muslim malaise and depression is the vitalising effect of 
genuine Islam, Communism is a challenge. 



14 

Recapitulation 

T his book has dealt with various theoretical and 
practical aspects of Russian Communisnij Marx¬ 
ism and Islam. In the discussion and exposition there has 
occurred some unavoidable overlapping and repetiUon. 
To compare and contrast the two in a precise and concise 
manner appears to be necessai^. Let us attempt to give a 
summary embodying the basic issues. 

Ways of life are ultimately based on the views of life. 
The views of human life and of existence in general of 
Islam and Marxism differ so fundamentally that there is 
no point of contact, and no compromise between the two 
is possible. For ^farxism, ultimate reality is matter as 
opposed to mind or spirit. For Islam, the. ground of all 
existence is God, a conscious and purposeful creator, 
whose essential attribute is providence, love, or goodness. 
For a Muslim, life embodies purposes derived from the 
nature and will of God. Matter of the materialists is 
not self-subsistent nor self-regulative, nor teleological 
nor the generator and fulfiller of purposes. For Islam 
existence has a spiritual background and even matter 
is infused with spirit, otherwise it could not be suited 
to the purposes of either merely biological or spiritual 
existence. Consistently with the logic of materialism, 
matter, the ultimate reality of Marxism, ought to be 
devoid of all purposes, and should not be able to lend 
itself to the creadon of preservation of values. But as life 
without a belief in the reality of values would be valueless 
and would offer no incentives for action, Marxism smuggl¬ 
ed in t eleology and values through a back-door. Matter 
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is supposed to act di^c^ally, that is to say it creates 
a situation and then automatically negates it and a iurther 
negation of this negation creates what is called a higher 
synthesis. All existence—physical, mental, and moral—is 
supposed to be explained by this process which is really 
an abortive concept borrowed from Hegel and given a 
materialistic twist. Through this legerdemain matter 
whose nature, according to materialism, should be essen¬ 
tially unteleological, begins to create and further the 

purposes of life. . 

For Islam all existence has a spiritual basis, and human 

life being the highest manifestation of it on earth, has a 
spiritual background and a spiritual purpose. As Marxism 
identifies ultimate reality with matter so human exis¬ 
tence too is identified with human bodies, which are 
results of a dialectical process of matter, and the pur¬ 
pose of human life is adaptation to its material environ¬ 
ment. Body is nothing but a highly specialised arrange¬ 
ment of matter, and the brain secretes thoughts and emo¬ 
tions as the liver .secretes bile. No soul exists that trans¬ 
cends the bodily functions or that could sur\nve after the 
dissolution of the body. God, soul and immortality forrn 
a trinity of fiction. According to Marxism, there could 
be no absolute truth or goodness; all truths are the pro¬ 
duct of evanescent^ material relations. There are no 
eternal truthJTThis' was the position of Greek Sophists 
during the time of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, against 
which all the three strove to prove the absoluteness of 
truth and goodness. Islam believes in eternal truth and 
God is identified with eternal truth and eternal good¬ 
ness which is an aspect of eternal truth. All the rela¬ 
tivities of life and the phenomenal changes are rooted 
in noumenal absolutes, as even Einstein*s law of rela¬ 
tivity is itself not relative but based on a certain concept 
of the absolute. Islam is theialic and Communism is 
atheistic ^ SO it is impossible for a Muslim to consider 
Muhammad and Marx to be right at the same time, if the 
view of the one is right, the view of the other is Q^t,e.:L 
gorically false. Communism is not merely a socialistically 
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planned economy; if it were only that, many a 
theistic nation would be glad to learn from it and 
siclcr it 2i welcome contribution to the ests-blishment of 
social justice, because as the Marxists are fond of repeat¬ 
ing ‘a man has to eat before he can fulfil any other pur¬ 
poses of life’. But Communism is not merely that; it is a 
Weltanschauung, a materialistic view of all existence and 
an atheistic creed firmly believed and fanatically pro- 
pagated. As a c reed it comes into a headlong collision 
with the theistic creed of Islam. As you cannot serve God 
and Q^mmon at the same time, so you cannot believe 
in Islam and atheistic Communism at the same time. 

Islam believes in suprasensible and supra-material 
reality, though it affirms the reality of sense, knowledge 
and of matter in its limited sphere. In the infinity of 
life, material existence is a passing moment and a transi¬ 
tory phase. The unseen is infinitely greater than the seen. 
For Marxism there is no unseen except as yet unrealised 
possibilities of matter itself. 

With respect to ethics, Islam believes that the essentials 
of morality are universal, objective and absolute, al¬ 
though human individuals and human institutions ap¬ 
proximate to these essentials in various degrees. There is 
an absolute truth that man has to realise by progressive 
efforts and by degrees and there is an absolute goodness 
which ought to form the common basis of all humanity. 
Partial truths are only broken lights of the eternal 
effulgence. The Marxists have repudiated all morality 
that prophets and saints and disinterestedly good men of 
all ages have preached and practised. They say that 
these moral ideals and ethical values were the reflections 
of the ages of exploitation. They agree with Nietzsche in 
holding that all Christian morality is slave-morality, an 
invention of the weak and downtrodden slaves to protect 
themselves against the might of the strong by exalting 
humility over pride and submission over self-assertion. 
The weak could not overthrow the strong and the rich 
by force, so they barred their entry into Heaven to which 
only the meek and the poor shall be admitted. The 
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Marxists would think much the same about Islamic 
ethics. They propose to scrap all old morahty and re¬ 
place it by a new one. By them all values are to be re¬ 
valued, or devalued. Much of the time-honoured good 
would be dubbed as evil and much of spiritually ab¬ 
horred evil would assume the sacred hue of virtue. Do 
the Muslims want the Qur’anic morality, the morality of 
Muhammad and all the Prophets to be considered as 

outmoded or positively vicious,?^ 

Islam emphasised the belief in the essential unity oi 
humanity as it considered the unity of God to be the 
fundamental article of faith. Christinity too has in¬ 
culcated belief in the fatherhoo d of God and the brother¬ 
hood of man. Marxism also professes faith in one world 
and one humanity. Like Islam it claims to transcend 
racial and national distinctions. The great charge oi 
Communism against capitalism and imperialism is that 
they divide humanity into hostile nations, donrunant and 
dominated nations and races, and at the same hme 
split up each nation into antagonistic classes of the 
economically exploiting and the economically exploited. 
Like many of the charges levelled^ against non-com- 
munistic systems and societies,These accusations are, to a 
considerable extent, based on actual and historical facts. 
But the remedies offered are no better than those offeied 
by the protagonists of the systems criticised.! Communism 
proposes to establish a classless society by a ruthl^s class- 
war. Attempts are made to convince the under-privileged 
that no reforms can avail and the progressive ameliora¬ 
tion of the condition of the workers and the peasants is 
impossible. In the classes that they call have-nots they 
inculcate .hostility, inoculating them with the poison ol 
implacable hatred. Islam too aims at a classless society 
but does not preach class-hatred. In a good Islamic 
society there will naturally be some who are more giited 
[ by Nature and more prosperous through greater know¬ 
ledge, better character and more honest labour, socially 
and materially rewarded. There will be individual diner- 
ences but no class gulfs. Islamic economic and social 
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system would constantly tend to level inordinate in¬ 
equalities. Those who are more gifted with any goods of 
life are exhorted to share them with those who are less 
gifted, not by an arithmetical levelling but by help¬ 
ing the down-and-out to rise. But Islam knowing fully 
well the egoistic tendencies of human nature does not 
stop merely at moral exhortation. It promulgates econo¬ 
mic measures and laws that prevent the concentration 
of wealth in limited groups. Preaching of class-war is 
alien to the entire spirit of Islam, not because it wants to 
fortify privileged classes but because it starts with en¬ 
visaging a society in which antagonistic classes cannot be 
created. It enjoins a capital levy on all surpluses beyond 
a certain minimum, it spreads out lands and other 
assets of the deceased by inheritance, it prohibits living 
on unearned income in the form of usury, it prevents the 
formation of a parasitical aristocracy or priesthood, it 
deprecates all speculative trading of the nature of a 
gamble and adopts various measures against the hoarding 
of national wealth. It sanctions earning any amount of 
wealth by labour and skill, provided it is not done 
through exploitation. Private capital can be created and 
inherited. Private property can be acquired, bought and 
sold. But there is no laissez-faire in Islam; all rights are 
subject to the demands of social justice and limited by 
provisions of the law.j) 

As to the claim of creating a classless society, which 
society in the world is more classless tlian Islamic society? 
For the Muslims, nationalistic or racial barriers have no 
meaning and within a single society the poor man is not 
considered an outcaste; he is not treated with indifference 
or contempt as the proletarian worker is treated in some 
industrial countries/If Muslim society has de\dated much 
from the ideal of Islam, the remedy lies in incorporating 
more of Islam in their social, political and economic life 
and not looking to Communism to cure their ills through 
a relentless class-conflict. Islam would not wipe out the 
rich; it would tend to Muslimise them. 

Has Russian Communism succeeded in creating an 
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equalitarian classless society? Are there not great differ¬ 
ences of wages, emoluments and amenities between the 
Communists at the top and the Communists or mere poor 
workers at the bottom? Communism lured the poor 
workers by a U topia, but when that Utopia is not material¬ 
ised, the excuse presented and accepted by many a 
gullible individual is that Russia is on the way to Com¬ 
munism and that it is at present at the stage of an almost 
bourgeois socialism. The worker is not yet better off than 
in many a so-called capitalist land with an economy 
still based on private profit but considerably limited by 
legislation and a progressive system of taxation. 

There is much to be said for economic planning on a 
nation-wide scale for prescribed periods. But Russian 
fanaticism went to extreme lengths in its planning. It 
sucked the entire life of every individual without leaving 
an iota of personal choice. The worker’s work, his mode 
of life, his behaviour, his morality, his manners, his con¬ 
science, his religion, his education, his aspirations and his 
attitude towards art and literature were all swallowed 
up by omnibus planning which would leave no shred oi 
personality with any individual to do with it as he pleases. 
This sort of total planning is not the pattern which Islam 
has inculcated. Islam allows private property and private 
trade It allows freedom of conscience and freedom to 
propagate one’s beliefs. It allows to individuals and 
groups the freedom of their ways of life. It respec^ even 
the personal laws of various communities in an Islamic 
State and would allow their cases to be judged by their 
own laws and by their own judges. Forced labour, still 
so prevalent in Russia, is prohibited in Islam. Nobody can 
be compelled to work against his own will and contrap' 
to his own choice. In a Muslim society a man would be 
free to choose his work and his place of work. He has the 
I freedom to work and the freedom not to work, which 
is sometimes an equally valuable variety of freedom. 

Islam considers liberty to be the foundation ol all 
human values and human dignity. It is liberty ,thp 
distinguishes man from the rest of creation. Our wills 
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ought to be somehow ours, although we may not be able 
to establish the reality of freewill by psychological ana¬ 
lysis or logical argument. The Qur’an stands for the 
omnipotence and omniscience of God but affirms with 
great emphasis also the freedom of choice granted to 
man. All moral judgements and the sense of moral 
obligation are based on the postulate of indeterminism. 
Man has not succeeded to grasp intellectually the 
simultaneity of divine omnipotence and human freewill. 
But the very legend of the Fall of Adam signifies free 
exercise of will. The totalitarian State sacrifices 
individual liberty at the altar of orderliness that tolerates 
no weak links in the chain of an omnibus organisation. 
The totalitarian mode of working is that a group of 
individuals acquire power and then goon augmenting 
it by applying it ruthlessly. How true it is that power 
corrupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely! Accord¬ 
ing to the creed of theism, it is only the all-powerful God 
Whom power does not corrupt because divine power is 
used for providence and love. The Qur’an teaches that 
the almiglu^ Creator could have made everyone good 
and aTBeliever but He did not choose to do so. Com¬ 
pulsory law-abidingness is the destiny of all sub-human 
existence, but the liberty of choice emerges with man. 
The Qur’anic corollary from this act of the Creator is 
that no one is to be made compulsorily good. The very 
essence of virtue is the free choice of a right alternative 
when it was open for the chooser to select the wrong 
one. Islam has repudiated the perverted and debasing 
doctrine of original sin also, because it debars man 
from right choosing, his original nature having been 
made corrupt on account of a sin committed by his 
first progenitor. Islam teaches that for every human 
being the ways of virtue as well as of vice are open. 
By choosing the right path freely, he rises superior to the 
compulsory lawfulness of physical nature and the natural 
pi^y of the angels. It is through the right use of liberty 
that man begins to assimilate divine attributes and starts 
on the eternal journey towards divinity. Human goodness 
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is of such a nature that compulsory virtue becomes 
a contradiction in terms. Islam realised this fact so 
emphatically that it enunciated it as a fundamental 
principle that in matters of religious belief no compul¬ 
sion is allowed. Islam had to take up arms to defend 
the liberty of conscience. The Prophet and his follow¬ 
ers fought not to propagate their creed by force but 
to establish their right and the right of everyone else 
to believe as he chose and to practise his religion as 
he pleased. The moment Islam had established the 
principle of freedom of conscience and the enemies oi 
human liberty were laid low, Muslims and non-Muslims 
alike were granted equal fundamental rights. The great 
Caliph ‘Umar would not compel his own Christian slave 
to accept Islam when the latter did not choose to do it. 
This is the issue on which Islam and Western liberal 
democracies can make a common cause, though Islam is 
much ahead of what they practise. The Western powers 
do not grant any equality of opportunity and individual 
liberty to all those whom vested interests suppress and 
oppress. They do not grant the same liberties to the 
coloured races over whom they rule and whom they 
exploit economically. But in spite of all these shortcom¬ 
ings and deviations from the ideal, they still profess belief 
in individual liberty, be that liberty confined as yet to 
their own nations and races. Those who are not yet quite 
free have at least the freedom to struggle for it and 
wrench it gradually from their oppressors. Democratic 
nations cannot for long rule over other nations undenio- 
cratically. England had to relinquish a great empire 
because the colonies and dependencies refused to be 
tied eternally to the apron-strings of a distant parliament. 
England lost the U.S.A. because of the stupidity of her 
statesmen then in power but that loss made them wise in 
dealing with their other colonies. India and Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon were granted freedom to build their 
own destinies but there are still Asiatic and African terri¬ 
tories under imperialistic, colonial domination. France 
is more imperialistic than England with respect to 
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her colonies in spite of the French revolutionary 
slogans of liberty, fraternity and equality. An Asiatic 
and a Muslim writer has much to complain about the 
democratic States of the West but still, if given a choice, 
he would never prefer Russian tyranny to even a limited 
democracy that Western democratic powers allow those 
who are still under their donaination. The reason lies in 
the difference of the two systems. Russian Communism 
is the worst kind of fanaticism that has ever disgraced 
history. Its leaders evolved a creed which they believe 
to be absolute truth, and they consider it their duty 
that this creed should triumph through stratagem and 
through violence. Their ideology brooks no opposition, 
either political or intellectual. It is one party that rules, 
formulates the tenets of the creed, guides all political 
and economic life, allows no criticism of its basic prin¬ 
ciples. All education from kindergarten to the university 
stage is meant to inculcate belief in the infallibility of 
the Soviet creed. No criticism is allowed or tolerated. 
No educational, social or informational contacts with 
the outside world, which thinks differently, are per¬ 
mitted. The theory of conditioning was perfected by a 
great Russian scientist practising on dogs and rats, and 
its great power having been established, it has been 
applied to a large mass of humanity under Russian 
control. All differing critics have been exiled or liquidated 
or terrorised into silence. Only the conditioned masses 
are left who believe in the truth of what they have been 
taught. I do not believe that the generation of Russians 
born and grown up during the last two or three decades 
have any feeling of being oppressed by any tyrannical 
regime. They do not miss what they have never known. 
The meaning of liberty is so altered for them that it has 
lost entirely its time-honoured connotation. The mean¬ 
ing of culture too is changed. No one in Russia under¬ 
stands that culture was built up by the free individualistic 
geniuses of humanity. Nothing that is regimented or 
merely prescribed has any creative or cultural value. They 
think that culture is that w’hich an entire herd is made 
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to believe and act upon with uniformity. No book 
which is not strictly according to the party line can be 
printed or published in Russia. The Bible or the Qiii’an 
cannot be published or imported, because all press is 
State-controlled and all imports too are State-controlled. 
Whatever be the crimes of Western democracies—and 
they are many—they \vould pale into insignificance in 
comparison with this sla\‘cry of the human spiiit when 
the human spirit has been made to hug hs chains. 
Many crimes are committed in the name of liberty, but 
the great crime of the suppression of all human libcrt> 
has "iio parallel. Ever since industrial capitalism, im¬ 
perialism and colonialism gained power, the world of 
Islam has suffered much at the liands of all these types of 
organised robbery. Imperialism is still exploiting many a 
backward Muslim population and it is still trying to 
tighten its hold on what it gained by force or fraud in 
the past centuries. It is driving more than one Muslim 
nation to look to Russia for assistance to be freed from 
their Western masters. The Muslim world is on the horn? 
of a dilemma; it is between the devil of Western im¬ 
perialism and the deep sea of Russian Communism. 
With the wrong handling of the Cliincsc situation, the 
great Chinese nation has become Communist and an alh 
of Russia. But Western imperialistic diplomacy seems 
to have become too blind by greed to learn a lesson. 
The Britisli are supposed to be politically wiser than the 
other European nations. They experimented with fair- 
play and liberality and gained the friendship and alli¬ 
ance of those who had hitherto struggled against them; 
their former enemies became their allies and their trade 
with the liberated countries increased by leaps and 
bounds. Will they be equally wise with the Iranians and 
the Egyptians? Will not the goodwill of these nations 
be more valuable to them than forcible possession of 
their territories or unjust exploitation of their natuial 
resources. British diplomacy was unjust and foolish 
about Palestine; they made the Arab world unite against 
them and the rest of the Muslim world potentially 
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unsympathetic or hostile. I must repeat here that no 
Muslim country is a lover of Russian Communism, 
because the latter is atheistic and fanatically tyrannical, 
while every Muslim nation believes in the truth of Islam 
and considers it as the panacea of all ills, but their poor 
and exploited citizens demand social and economic justice, 
which, if denied by their own privileged countrymen, 
makes them look to Russia sometimes as a paradise 
where there is no unemployment and elementary needs 
are guaranteed by the State. The small Communist 
groups keep up that illusion everywhere. But there is a 
far greater mass of the under-privileged who sincerely 
believe that if the statesmen and leaders act upon Islam, 
elementary needs could be provided for all. The ideal 
picture before the imagination of every Muslim is that 
of the State and society created by the Prophet of Islam 
and his companions. They believe that a democratic 
State and society with equalitarian trends can be revived 
and ought to be revived. If, however, their condition is 
not bettered by the removal of colonial exploitation or 
by economic reconstruction in the lands now politically 
free, there is a danger of their succumbing to Russian 
propaganda in despair and desperation. 


The End 




